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" Wh(d/S^everybody^ 8 business is nobody^ §,Jnil^ne88^^^ has been 
well said. ^^M^ij^fftra nf vi^ftl inlMK [i]T^(i the public get sadly 
neglected, or, what is worse, mismanaged, and people look 
on with a strange apathy, until some individual of especially 
nervous temperament, hoiTified at the consequences of the 
neglect or the enormity of the mismanagement, cries out and 
awakens the public from its comfortable repose, often getting 
no more than a discouraging growl for his pains. The his- 
tory of Tweed, the Credit Mobilier, and various other mo- 
bUierSy are &esh in mind, and would to-day have been in full 
flower had not some nuisance of a nervous man cried out 
and aroused the somnolent public. Why these dangerous 
combinations against the welfare of the community are not 
sooner exposed, is, doubtless, because men outside of the 
combinations have enough to do to get their bread and but- 
ter by more honest means, and lack time to inform them- 
selves in all public matters ; or, they dread to draw upon 
themselves the enmity of those forming such combinations, 
some of whom are too often, unfortunately, among the 
wealthier and more powerful of the political and business 
community ; or, they feel that many others are more inter- 
ested than themselves, and if they do not complain, they are 
not especially called upon to do so. Hence wrongs to the 
public often go for a long time unnoticed, or, if noticed, are 
quietly talked over by the fireside or in the office^ and no 



one feeling called upon to sacrifice himself for the public 
weal, the spirit of martyrdom having long since cooled, are 
allowed to continue unrighted. It may be a surprise to a 
few of the unthinking people of this city to hear the state- 
ment made that we in this godly Forest City liave for years 
had a Ring which has sapped its vitality to a greater extent 
in proportion to its wealth than any Ring ever did in that 
Empire City which we are especially apt to regard as ungodly. 
Such, however, is a fact, if any reliance can be placed upon 
the following history of one of these Rings, for such it pur- 
ports to be, which was picked up on the street the other day 
blowing about loosely. 



THE TRUE HISTORY OF A RING. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

• 

Tom, The Portland & Coal-kiln Corner R. R. Corp. 

Directors and Members Credit Mobiuer. — [See Arch- 

ivesJ] 
Governor — Uncle to Tom^ Civitatis Portlandiae. 

Governor's Wards, Citizens of Portland. 

The Probate Court, Legislature of Maine. 

Tom's Brother, The Portland & Lunar R. R. 

John Canuck, Torres Canadian Cotmn^ G. T. R. R. 

Once upon a time, there lived in the city called the Forest^ 
a young man familiarly called Tom, who like almost every 
body else wanted money, and cast about how to raise it. 
He wanted this money to build a railroad to " Somebody's 
Land," as he had heard that railroads paid. So considering 
it a laudable enterprise, he concluded to call upon his uncle 
whom he familiarly called " Governor," for a loan of, as he 
expressed it, "the insignificant sum" of seven hundred 
thousand dollars ($700,000), which amount would enable 
him to build an iron highway through Sleepy Hollow, Poet's 
Delight and other equally, or almost equally important 
places, to SoMEBODYS Land. 

To fix the old gentleman all right, Tom promised him a 
power of sale mortgage on his road, which he considered 
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ample security. But the old gentleman himself had no 
money in his own right, the property he controlled belong- 
ing to his wards, and he could not bind them in a transaction 
of this sort without first getting the consent of the Probate 
Court, and then the assent of his wards thereto. So the 
Governor says : " Tom, if I can get the consent of the court, 
and my wards are willing, you shall have our notes for the 
amount, upon which you can readily raise the money." So a 
clever lawyer was obtained to put the matter in shape before 
the court, and its consent was readily obtained. Meantime, 
Tom plied the wards with romantic stories concerning 
the great advantage of having a highway to Somebody's 
Land, and by the time the court's consent was obtained, 
some of them were ready to say yes to anything which sly 
Tom proposed ; but a good many — a majority, were opposed 
to incurring a liability which they might be called upon to 
pay. The wards, however, had some far off connections — 
third and fourth cousins ; many of them worthless vagabonds 
who had no real interest in the wards' property, and did not 
expect to have, but who, by a law not yet obsolete, but 
which perhaps over-critical people think ought to become 
so, were entitled to a voice in this matter as much as the 
wards themselves. In other words, they had the power to 
vote away the property of those really owning it, in a case 
like this, without so much as saying " by your leave." Tom 
understood this, and so he schemed to get enough of these 
worthless cousins on his side to carry his plan through. 
This required Tnmiey^ and Tom made a temporary raise ; and 
with his money in his hand, secured enough votes to coun- 
terbalance the votes of those whose interests were alone at 
stake ; and so the men who would have to pay the notes if 
Tom should fail to take them up at maturity, were obliged 
by Tom and their worthless relatives whom he controlled, 
to make and loan him their notes in spite of themselves and 
against their better judgment. So Tom got his notes, and 



with grim humor, after cashing them took a part of the 
money to pay for obtaining the votes of the worthless rela- 
tives, and' so Tom not only forced the Governor's wards to 
lend him their notes, but absolutely made them pay for being 
forced to do so. It would have actually saved them money 
if they had all yielded a ready assent to his demands at the 
outset. 

Thus Tom got his $700,000, and spent it, while the birds 
sang sweetly, and the world spun round as merrily as ever. 

Sadly, one sombre, sickly day in November, when the 
bilious leaves were falling about the old gent's door steps, 
Tom called upon the Governor and said, " I have spent that 
monev, but I know some men of means who will let me have 
what I want, say $350,000, if you will let them come in 
under your mortgage." " Why not give them a second 
mortgage," says the Governor. " Oh," says Tom, " they say 
a second mortgage won't do, and, as the road is worth a good 
deal more than it will cost, be a good old Governor as you 
are, and humor their whim, for it is only a whim." So the 
old gentleman, having just eaten an aldermanic dinner, and 
being a little confused in his head, never thought that it 
was as necessary to obtain his wards' consent to a change of 
their security, as it was, in the first place, to make the loan ; 
in other words, that he could not bind them in this transac- 
tion without their consent, and so he granted Tom's request, 
and that young man went away happy, made out his own 
notes for $350,000, and got his money at seven per cent, in- 
terest of somebody. Meantime, the birds sang as sweetly 
and the world turned round as merrily as ever. 

But the $350,000 was at last spent, and the town of 
Sleepy HoUow, containing two houses and another in pros- 
pect, was reached, or, as a local paper poetically remarked, 
" It was aroused from its slumbers by the snort of the iron 
horse." Then Tom felt in his pockets, both dexter and sin- 
ister, and, to use a profane expression, found he *^ hadn't a 
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red," so he concluded to call again on the Governor, who was 
a little nearer dotage than when he last saw him. " Well, 
Tom,*' says the old gent, a little annoyed this time, "what do 
you want now? I thought you said, the last time you 
called, that all you wanted was $350,000." " True," says 
Tom, " but money somehow or other gets spent easier than 
of yore, and to get along I must have a matter of $450,000 
more — a mere bagatelle when you consider the importance 
of the undertaking. When this road is finished, and my 
brother's, over the way to Nobody's Land, real estate will 
double in value, and your wards will roll in wealth. Now, 
I have one hundred thousand dollars' worth of tlie stock of 
the Nashua & Rochester R. R., guaranteed by the Norwich 
& Worcester R. R., which I received in a little transaction I 
had with them the other day, and which will sell for at least 
f 130,000, and if you will lend me your notes for $450,000, 
I will give you a second mortgage on the road, and this 
stock as additional security." " All right," said the old 
gentleman, and bethinking himself this time, applied to the 
Probate Court, obtained its consent, submitted it to his 
wards, who had, meanwhile, been regaled as of yore by 
Tom's pleasant stories, and got their consent, so he made 
more notes to the amount of $450,000, at six per cent, inter- 
est, handed them over to Tom, who gave him a second 
mortgage for the amount, and the $100,000 of the stock of 
the Nashua & Rochester R. R., for security, and went his 
way, jolly. 

The old gent put the mortgage and the 100,000 dollars' 
worth of stock into the safe, away from thieves and other 
evil disposed persons, for this stock had real value, and every- 
thing, to use an original expression, " went," iov awhile, 
" as merrily as a marriage bell." But Tom's fingers itched 
to get hold of that one hundred thousand dollars' worth of 
the Nashua & Rochester stock, which was worth at least 
$130,000, and he couldn't " sleep o' nights " for thinking of 
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t; so he employed a conscientious lawyer to see what he 
^^ could do about it^ This lawyer at once put a bold face on 
the matter, as is his wont, and, to use his own language, 
thought " the way to do it was to rush it through before it 
could be talked up." So he went right to the Governor and 
said, '* You have Nashua & Rochester Railroad stock to the 
value of $100,000 in your safe belonging to my client ; now, 
your second mortgage is for the full amount of the notes you • 
loaned, and what do you need this stock for ? Thomas needs 
it, and if he don't get it and finish his road, where is the 
money to come from to pay your notes and interest ? " The 
old gentleman scratched his head and looked confused. 
" George," said the old gentleman, appealing to his con- 
fidential clerk (afterwards Thomas'* confidential clerk), 
"what do you think about it?" George, who had just 
been having a little side chat with the legal limb, spoke up 
briskly and replied, " Well, Governor, you ought to give him 
the stock, without doubt." " Well, if you really think so, 
George," said the Governor, " I suppose it's best," and so he 
unlocked the safe and handed over the stock belonging to 
his wards. The legal limb gave a suspicion of a wink at 
George, who smiled, and, (as he says,) " I trembled 'till I got 
hold of the documents, and when I got them in my hands, I 
didn't stop to breathe till I got them out again and into 

the hands of .* 

The old gentleman, meantime, got into a muddle over 
some affairs of Tom's brother, who was using him quite as 
badly as Tom, indeed, rather worse it is said, and so forgot 
all about the matter. About this time Tom cast his eye 
eastward, and noticed that his Canadian c6usin had a pas- 
senger once in a while over his road, whom he might get if 
he offered him extra inducements, so he concluded to call 
on the Governor again. It was a bright May morning as, 
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with a bland face, Tom entered the cozy parlor of the Gov- 
ernor, who was reading in the ^^Forest Bvgle^'^ about tlie great 
discoveries of silver in Newburyport, or as the " Bugle " had 
it, " argentiferous deposits." The old gentleman was happy, 
he said, to live in such a favored region as New England, so 
Tom, smiling, came to the point at once. " Grovernor, 
Cousin John is bringing lots of people here who go some- 
where by the Eastern Rail Road, which don't need them a 
bit, as they are, you well know, so flush with money that 
th,ey don't know what to do with it. Now, it would be the 
right thing for you to build me a little road to John's door, 
at your own expense, so I can get these passengers. I have 
had it surveyed by my engineer, who is competent and 
honest, and the cost will not exceed 830,000. " Oh," says 
the old gentleman, " that's a bagatelle. Don't spend breath 
on that. It shall be done at once. I'll send Pat over to do 
it, and you look after him and have it to* suit you." So Pat 
went to work and the $30,000 was spent, but no road fin- 
ished. 

One hot morning in July, Tom, sweating and very red in 
the face, entered the old gentleman's parlor and said, " Gov- 
ernor, my engineer, in looking over, finds he made a little 
mistake — a clerical one merely. He left off a figure in copy- 
ing his estimate for me to show you. It doesn't reflect in 
the least on his integrity or knowledge of such matters. It 
will cost a hundred thousand dollars to complete the road. 
If you don't advance the necessary funds, what is spent is 
as good as lost, and it will hurt my prospects. Now give 
me the money and I'll build it myself, forty feet wide, and 
give you the personal %e<nirity of my Directors. It shall be 
built substantially. You can rely upon them, for they are 
good men and true." " Well," says the old gentleman, 
that was a bad error leaving, off a figure, but I don't see 
how it can be helped," and he gave Tom the money. The 
Directors, it was understood, were to become responsible for 
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the completion of the road in a good and substantial man- 
ner, forty feet wide, but never became responsible. How 
well the work was done, can be seen by anyone who is inter- 
ested. 

But while this little side issue was going on, another 
scheme was budding. The Bugle and other papers about 
that time were showing what a profitable scheme had just 
come to light in Washington, which they learnedly called a 
" Credit Mobilier." The word caught Tom's eye, and the 
scheme enlisted his sympathies at once. "By George'," 
said one of Tom's Directors, who don't swear because he 
goes to an up-town church, and it is not " en regie " in the 
said church, " that's just the thing. We'll go to the court 
and get an act of incorporation, allowing us to build and 
furnish rolling stock to railroads." So Tom's Directors got 
incorporated, had rolling stock built, and let it under one 
name, to themselves under another name, at twelve per cent, 
interest, said rolling stock to be kept in repair and paid for 
by the road if injured or destroyed, taking the money which 
should have gone towards paying the six per cent, due on 
the Governor's wards' notes and putting it in their wallets ; 
sleeping soundly, eating heartily, and growing robust all the 
time, while the birds sang as sweetly and the world spun 
round as merril}- as ever. 

But Tom spent his money fast and the Centennial was 
approaching, and he must go there, surely. So he again 
went to the Governor, this time with hat in hand and with 
a sheepish look on his open face, and said, " By the way, 
Governor, you know I have taken care of the interest on 
those notes pretty well, but the Centennial opens by and 
by ; I must spend some money to go there, you know, and 
I've come to ask you to pay the interest on those notes 
a whUe. You shan't lose anything by it. Jy>%t give your 
notes for tht interest^ and I will pay you interest on them. 
The Governor scratched his head a bit and said, " Tom, you 
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are a sharp fellow, I do believe, and a good financier." So 
he made his notes for the interest, and Tom went away 
smiling. But, shortly after, one of his wards came in and 
said, " Governor, we are getting alarmed about our prop- 
erty. You've loaned to Tom and his brother Sam over three 
millions, and these notes must be met. Tom don't pay in- 
terest, and what's to be done ? " " Oh, said the Governor, 
" he's going to pay by and by, after the Centennial, and, 
meantime, he's going to pay the interest for what we let him 
have to pay the interest with." " But," said his prying 
and disagreeable ward, " let's figure and see what he is to 
pay ! We pay interest on 1,150,000 dollars ; that's $69,000, 
and Tom pays interest on this, which is $4,140, and saves 
$64,860, which he can use to pay the 12 per cent, to the 
Credit Mobilier, &c., and we are piling up a debt which will 
distress us to meet, and ruin our business prospects com- 
pletely, for our credit impaired, as it must be, people will 
not do business with us." " Oh," growled the Governor, 
" you are fault finding." So he took a quiet nap and dreamed 
that a silver mine had been found in his garden while Pat 
was digging some potatoes for his dinner. And the birds 
sang as sweetly and the world spun round as merrily as ever. 
But, one windy day in October, Tom, with his ell^ows out, 
and a suspicion of a flag of distress fluttering in the vicinity 
of his OS coccygis, sidled into the old gent's cozy parlor, and 
whimpered, " Ask pardon. Governor, but really, I can't pay 
that interest on the interest which you was kind enough to 
pay for me. I'm out of pocket on the whole thing, and I 
don't know but you'll have to take the road and run it your- 
self." "Well," says the Governor, "that's bad," and he 
scratched his head and looked glum-or-wise, and that ended 
that matter. And the Centennial came and went, as the next 
one will come and go, but Tom's road even then didn't pay, 
and even the road to John Canuck's door was a bad invest- 
ment. One of the poor wards said that he " wished the 
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Governor had hired hacks to carry the passengers to Tom's 
road. It would have saved a hajidsome bit." Finally some 
of the wards became alarmed, and told the Governor that 
the road must be taken from Tom under the power of sale 
mortgage, and sold for whatever it would bring, and the 
money applied to the payment of their notes as far as it 
would go. In fact, if something wasn't done soon, they 
should all have to go to the poor house. So the Governor 

• 

selected some of his brightest sons to look into the matter, 
and they found things bad enough ; a bridge over the Saco 
worthless ; debts owing to many people, &c., &c. Naturally 
enough, Tom was consulted about various matters, and he 
finally grew bold enough to say to the pleasant gentleman 
who were examining his affairs, '' The thing for you to do 
is not to sell the road under the power of sale mortgage, but 
to run the road yourself. You'll save money by it. Go to 
the court and get a receiver appointed, my confidential clerk, 
for instance, who knows all about the matter, and let him 
manage for you." And the receiver was appointed. Some 
of the Governor's wards — the prying and disagreeable one, 
for instance — ^are asking questions which they ought to be 
ashamed of, if they, by this arrangement, are to assume un- 
foreseen liabilities ? They are distrustful of anything which 
Tom suggests, yet the birds sing as sweetly and the world 
spins round as merrily as ever. 

ONE OF THE WARDS. 
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A PERIOD OF PERIL. 



It is thirteen years since we, as a people, joined 
together in celebrating the centennial of American 
independence, and yet, as a matter of fact, this year 
more appropriately marks the inauguration of our in- 
dependence, than the year which was selected to mark 
that auspicious event. 

The thirteen years between 1776 and 1789 were 
years of trial ; years of doubt and danger, in which 
the actors, themselves, in the great drama then being 
enacted, had no conception of the importance of the 
parts which they were playing, nor forecast of the 
issue of the plot. When the boom of cannon ceased, 
and the smoke of battle lifted from the scene, the 
people of the thirteen colonies found themselves fac- 
ing difficulties and dangers which they had not hither- 
to considered. They were distinct and independent 
communities, with conflicting aims and interests, and 
each withal jealous of its respective rights ; hence 
the suggestion of a national republic to which these 
rights would, in a measure be subordinate, could only 
be received by many with disfavor. 

A republic ! men exclaimed. Such a scheme is 
impracticable. The country is too large and the 
means of communication between the colonies too 
difficult for such a government to maintain itself. 

It was a period of peril, and the few wise men, 
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who comprehended the gravity of the situation, re- 
garded it with deepest solicitude. 

Hitherto the thirteen colonies had been acting 
under a temporary confederation to resist the aggres- 
sions of England, and having achieved more than 
they had dreamed of when they unitedly entered into 
the conflict, they were not in the best mood to make 
the sacrifices necessary to form a republic, in which 
their individuality would in a measure be lost ; hence 
a resolution not to set over themselves a government 
to which they would be obliged to render obedience 
was widely prevalent. 

At this time, it may be truthfully said, that the 
kind of government most popular with the people, 
was the one under which they had achieved indepen- 
dence, which was a congress composed of representa- 
tives from the various colonies. 

Yet this form of government had proved itself in 
many important particulars, to be wholly inadequate 
to perform the onerous duties devolving upon it, since 
it possessed no power to enforce its will. At the out- 
set, when it convened in a dangerous emergency, its 
action was prompt and effectual ; but the first effort 
made to perfect it by defining its powers, revealed its 
inherent weakness, and a few of the wiser statesmen 
of the period realized, that such a government was 
powerless to maintain authority for any considerable 
time over the confederated colonies, which, it was plain 
to see, were held together by bonds of temporary self- 
interest, which were at any moment liable to part 
asunder. 



A PERIOD OF PERIL. 5 

It is interesting to study the evolution of ideas, 
which out of the chaos of jarring elements united in 
forming that unique governmental system, which has 
for a century proved itself to be the best which the 
world has yet witnessed. 

The first important scheme towards changing the 
unstable form of government, under the guidance of 
which the colonies were drifting into confusion, was 
formulated by Peletiah Webster, whose work, '*A 
Dissertation on the Political Union and Constitution 
of the Thirteen United States of North America," 
was published in 1783. In this scheme, Webster pro- 
posed to divide the representatives of the states into 
two houses, and to establish a Federal court, with 
powers somewhat similar to those exercised by our 
present United States court. His plan also em- 
braced public departments with their respective heads. 

But this scheme of Webster met with a cold re- 
ception, and was generally regarded as Utopian, al- 
though we now see that it contained the germ of the 
system ultimately adopted. For a time it seemed as 
though out of the chaos of conflicting theories, no ac- 
ceptable plan could be evolved ; when, two years after 
the promulgation of Peletiah Websters plan, Noah 
Webster, the subsequent author of the dictionary, 
which bears his name, published his views in a 
pamphlet entitled "Sketches of American Policy/* 

The central idea of Noah Webster, and one of 
great practical importance, was that, for the welfare as 
well as for the safety of the states, a new system of 
government should be established, which should act 
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not on the states as such ; but directly upon individuals^ 
and that Congress should be endowed with plenary 
power to make its laws effectual. Thus was struck 
the keynote of nationality, which continued to vibate 
above the discords of partisan strife until it obtained 
recognition. 

Yet the idea of Webster was not generally fa- 
vored; nor should this seem strange to anyone, who 
has observed the uncertain character of public senti- 
ment upon important questions; for diversity of 
opinion is not confined to the speculative fields of 
philosophy and metaphysics, but finds in the arena of 
practical affairs an equally congenial range, and ques- 
tions, which should find their solution in the common 
experience of the race, are kept in agitation with a 
never tiring zeal. Discouraging indeed was the out- 
look for the establishment of a national government, 
and Congress, apparently realizing this, largely occu- 
pied itself with the necessities of the hour ; especially 
with questions of raising money to pay the public 
indebtedness, and to defray the expense of govern- 
ment. In vain it appealed to the states for pecuniary 
relief; indeed, its appeals became so frequent and so 
piteous, that it earned for itself, the contemptible title 
of a government of supplication. Foreign powers 
cared not to make treaties with a government power- 
less to execute them ; hence the commerce of the 
states was at the mercy of lawless adventurers. To 
some minds emancipation from the somewhat severe 
rule of the mother country began to seem as not an 
unmixed blessing. Even Washington himself de- 
clared the condition of affairs no better than anarchy. 
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In 1785, Massachusetts attempted to inaugurate 
measures to regulate commerce, which had fallen 
into such wretched condition, and Congress was 
aroused to the necessity of action. James Munroe 
took the lead at this moment, and prepared a bill pro- 
viding for the regulation of commerce by the Confed- 
erate Congress ; but no sooner was this bill presented, 
than a representative from Virginia killed it by an 
argument based upon the proposition that such a 
measure was a blow at liberty. The legislature of 
Massachusetts, at this juncture, passed a resolution, 
which was sent to the Confederate Congress, asking 
for a convention to revise the Articles of Confeder- 
ation relative to commerce ; but without any result. 

Foreign powers, beholding the helplessness of 
the Confederate government, became arrogant. Spain 
was far from friendly, and even France could not con- 
ceal her chagrin at being unable to reap the benefits, 
which she had expected from the rupture between the 
Colonies and the mother country. England, with 
bull-dog aggressiveness, cut off the commerce, which 
America had enjoyed with the West Indies, and 
peremptorily refused to allow American goods to be 
carried thither except in British bottoms. The future 
of America grew darker month by month. 

For some time the Confederate Congress, pressed 
for money, had been trying to induce the states to 
allow it to place a duty upon imports for its support ; 
but New York, which levied an import duty of its 
own upon merchandise coming into the state from 
any quarter, objected, as it would interfere with her 
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revenue. Fortunately, as it turned out, a question 
soon arose between Maryland and Virginia about the 
navigation of the Potomac, and this question opened 
the whole subject of commercial reciprocity between 
the states ; and fortunately again, the leadership in the 
discussion fell to James Madison, who entertained 
broad and liberal views upon the subject. 

The result was, that Virginia invited a confer- 
ence of the states upon the subject. Strange to say 
the states, which apparently had the most at stake in 
this conference, failed to send representatives to the 
convention, and all that could be done, was for those 
present to report to Congress, and ask for the calling 
of a general convention to meet at Philadelphia in the 
ensuing May, 1787. 

With singular perversity Massachusetts opposed 
the convention. Events, however, were occurring 
within her borders, which could but change her views. 
A spirit of discontent, fostered by the hard conditions 
which surrounded the people, was growing apace. 
Tramps and vagabonds infested not only the more 
populous towns, but overran the rural hamlets, making 
noisome with their presence the secluded country 
lane, as well as the fashionable city thoroughfare. 
Men once prosperous, but reduced to bankruptcy by 
the disorganized condition of affairs, helped to swell 
the hosts of pauperism which filled the jails to reple- 
tion. A cry was raised against the extravagance of 
the salary paid to the governor ; the Legislature was 
declared to be aristocratic ; the taxes oppressive, and 
an unlimited issue of fiat paper money was demanded 
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as a measure of relief. At this juncture, a leader 
appeared upon the scene in the person of an old Rev- 
olutionary soldier, Daniel Shay by name, who gather- 
ing a mob of malcontents, besieged the courts at 
Worcester and Springfield. A force was put into the 
field by the Massachusetts government, and the 
rebellion was soon crushed. 

This event had taught Massachusetts a lesson, 
and she no longer hesitated to send her representa- 
tives to the convention, which was to consider meas- 
ures for the common welfare. New York and Rhode 
Island held oUt; but, at last, the former urged by 
that able statesman Alexander Hamilton, reluctantly 
consented to join in the convention, and accordingly 
appointed her representatives to attend it. 

Rhode Island sullenly refused to take part in the 
convention, and regarded its proceedings with dis- 
satisfaction. 

It was on the fourteenth of May, 1787, that the 
convention to formulate a npw plan of government 
for the thirteen states assembled at Philadelphia; 
though some of the New England delegations were 
tardy in making their appearance to answer the roll- 
call. 

As we glance at the array of names, which formed 
this historic and immortal group of distinguished 
men assembled in the City of Brotherly Love, on 
this memorable occasion, we are awe-struck at what 
seems like a special interposition of Providence, in 
bringing together at this critical period so many 
men competent to deal wisely with the difficult ques- 
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tions, which were to be presented to them. There 
was the grave and stately Washington; the blunt 
and honest Franklin ; the urbane and courtly Morris; 
the skillful and judicious Madison ; the keen and 
witty Randolph ; the polished and persistent Hamil- 
ton; the zealous and unyielding King; with many 
others equally efficient, if less active in debate. Such 
were the men to whom the destinies of a nation were 
intrusted in this period of peril ; men whom we know 
to have been equal to the trust imposed upon them. 

The convention soon divided into two parties, 
each drawn together by a distinctive idea, that 
attracted to itself congenial minds. One of these 
parties contended for a perpetuation of the Confeder- 
ate Congress with somewhat enlarged powers. The 
other for a national government with national powers; 
in other words, one was sectional ; the other national. 
These ideas which came into opposition a century 
ago, have continued in conflict to our own time ; but 
fortunately for the common weal, the national idea 
has proved the stronger. 

Hitherto the Confederate Congress had been but 
a government in name. Its members by no means 
held the same relations to the colonies, which they 
represented ; nor were the same powers delegated to 
them; indeed, it had ever found the authority of each 
colony within its own borders supreme. It was now 
proposed that instead of the several states delegat- 
ing through their legislatures certain powers, the 
sovereign people of these states should withdraw from 
their state governments such powers as were deemed 
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essential, and bestow them upon the national govern- 
ment. 

But what should be the source and basis of rep- 
resentation ? Should the representatives to these 
two houses be chosen directly by the people, and 
should the representation be proportionate ; or should 
they be chosen by the state legislatures and represent 
the states equally ? 

These were questions to excite conflict among 
the people of every state. 

Naturally the national party contended for pop- 
ular elections, and for a proportionate representation, 
while the state rights party contended for legislative 
appointments, and an equal state representation. It 
was a moment of extreme danger, and for a while it 
looked as though the fragile union, which then existed, 
would be shattered in the contest, and America be- 
come the theater in which a number of petty govern- 
ments might play the role of sovereignty with all its 
attendant perils. This was the outlook when a com- 
promise providentially became possible. 

The statesmen of both parties desired to protect 
the states from usurpation by the general government, 
and the national party saw in the plan of their state 
rights opponents, a way to do this ; hence it was 
agreed to adopt the plans of both parties ; by which 
measure, the members of one house would be chosen 
by the state legislatures on the basis of equal repre- 
sentation, and the members of the other house by the 
people, upon the basis of proportionate representation. 

It was a wonderful compromise between two ap- 
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parently irreconcilable principles of government, and 
we may well wonder at the wisdom, which the states- 
men of the time displayed, in framing them together 
to so perfectly subserve the purposes, which they had 
in view. 

The question of the basis of representation for the 
popular branch of the two houses, was now brought 
into the arena, and proved one of great difficulty. 
Should representation be based upon the number of 
free people in the several states, or upon all, free and 
bond ? 

The slave-holding states would not submit to 
representation based only upon their free inhabitants, 
and the non slave-holding states objected to having 
slaves made subjects of proportionate representation. 
Another conflict ensued, which was also finally settled 
by counting all free inhabitants, and three-fifths of all 
others, excluding Indians. On many points there was 
a commendable unanimity of opinion. The framers 
of the new Articles of Union, which subsequently 
became in an amended form the constitution of the 
United States, had realized how impotent the Federal 
Congress had been, and they were in a mood to make 
the new government a strong one, worthy to take 
rank among the governments of the world; hence 
they agreed, that it should not only possess the 
powers delegated to the Confederate Congress, but 
should be supreme in all cases in which the state 
legislature might conflict with the national authority, 
and might even nullify state laws not in harmony 
with the Articles of Union, or conflicting with treaties 
made under constitutional authority. 
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Having agreed upon the functions and powers of 
the legislative branch of the government, the exec- 
utive branch next came under consideration ; and here 
theories found an ample field in which to display 
themselves. 

Should the executive power be vested in several 
individuals or in a single person ? Some would have 
it trinal, and ingeniously argued for this idea ; while 
others argued as ingeniously, and as the event proved 
with greater force, for a single executive head. 

An important question arose respecting the 
method of electing this branch of the government. 
Should it be elected directly by the people, or by the 
legislative branch ; and should it have the power to 
veto the acts of this branch? Scribblers had a broad 
field in the discussion of this subject in which to air 
their opinions, and much ink was wasted in the past- 
time ; and finally it was agreed to have but one 
person to wield executive power, that he should be 
chosen by the legislative branch of the government 
to hold office for the period of seven years, and be 
ineligible to a second term of office. 

Having settled the questions relating to the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the proposed govern- 
ment, the judicial branch was considered; and this 
involved one of the prime motives for forming a new 
government, which was to create the means by which 
the national government could enforce its authority 
without a resort to physical force. The authority of 
the government being made supreme, it could be 
applied most e£Fectually through the medium of a 
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judiciary directly upon individuals. To the judicial 
branch various powers were to be given. It was to 
exercise jurisdiction in the collection of national rev- 
enues; impeachments of national officers, and ques- 
tions involving the national peace. The judges were 
to be chosen by the senate or the upper house of 
congress, and to hold office for life unless removed 
for misbehavior. This is a brief and imperfect out- 
line of the Articles of Union, which were subse- 
quently wrought into the form of the constitution by 
the committee of five to whom they were referred, 
and under whose skillful hands they were improved. 

Of course various interesting questions, impossi- 
ble even to touch upon in the brief time at command, 
were discussed, pro and con ; but finally the work was 
accomplished, and the constitution ready for the sig- 
natures of the weary members of the convention. 
To some it was so unsatisfactory, that they would not 
have signed it, had they not feared that by withhold- 
ing their signatures, a disruption of the Union would 
take place. Such an event, they believed, would be 
followed by a reign of terror, the end of which could 
not be foreseen. 

Two of the delegates from New York withdrew 
from the convention at an early day, leaving but one 
representative from that state, Alexander Hamilton, 
who manfully battled for the constitution, and affixed 
to it his signature ; though it would seem with grave 
misgivings with respect to its final adoption by the 
people ; since he declared, that he regarded such a 
consumation as a prodigy, to the completion of which 
he looked forward with trembling anxiety. 
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Four others did not sign it ; namely, one from 
Maryland, two from Virginia and one from Massa- 
chusetts. The Constitution was now before the pub- 
lic, and was not only to be subject to the criticisms of 
the people, but to run the gauntlet of the legislatures 
of the several states. It hardly looked as though it 
would reach the goal of adoption ; indeed, many of 
its friends were not at all sanguine in this regard. It 
was printed in all the papers of the country, and was 
eagerly scanned by old and young, as eagerly per- 
haps, as the news of the battle of Gettysburg was 
scanned during that other critical period in our history. 

It was praised and denounced freely. In the 
barroom of the country tavern, it was pulled to pieces 
over the mug of flip and egg nogg without mercy. 
The loungers in the village grocery discussed its 
various parts in clouds of smoke, and passed opin- 
ions upon them, favorable or otherwise, at pleasure. 
Never before was a document so discussed, and the 
effect of this discussion educationally upon the peo- 
ple, must have been important. Finally the state 
legislatures took the constitution in hand. 

Delaware won the honor of being the first to 
adopt it. She was promptly followed by Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Georgia and Connecticut. In 
Massachusetts it encountered bitter opposition ; but 
its friends struggled manfully to procure its adoption. 
In this they succeeded more by good policy than by 
arguments, though most able arguments were made 
in its behalf. In the legislature of New Hampshire, 
there was a majority at first against its adoption ; 
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but the influence of the example of Massachusetts 
turned the scale in its favor, and New Hampshire 
became the seventh to adopt it. In the other states, 
the conflict between the friends and foes of the con- 
stitution was sharp; but by the end of July, 1788, all 
but two states had adopted it. These two states were 
North Carolina and Rhode Island. The former held 
out until November 21, 1789; and the latter until 
May 29, 1790, when they also fell into line. The 
bitter persistence with which Rhode Island opposed 
the formation of the constitution, undoubtedly reacted 
in its favor ; but the representatives of that state only 
voiced the sentiments of their constituents, which 
cannot be said of the representatives of some of the 
other states ; indeed, had the constitution been sub- 
mitted to a popular vote, it is not probable that it 
would have been adopted. 

So sacred has this remarkable instrument, the 
constitution of the United States, become, that it is 
difficult for us, at this time, to realize how it could 
have met with so much opposition from men of the 
character and intelligence, which many of its most 
active opponents possessed ; but we must consider 
that the vision of the best and wisest may be clouded 
by prejudice or affected by surrounding conditions. 

These men were dealing with untried problems, 
and experience prompted them to caution in taking a 
step which might endanger their liberties. The 
future of their country, pregnant with mighty events, 
was hidden from their vision. To us that future has, 
in a measure, been revealed, and we can but regard 
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it with admiration and awe. When the United States 
declared their independence of the mother country, 
they possessed a population not more than double 
that of the present population of New York or Phila- 
delphia. Since that period they have increased in 
population more than twenty-fold. They then pos- 
sessed less than one tenth of their present area ; the 
remainder being held by France, Spain, Russia and 
Mexico. The titles of all these, except the title of 
Mexico, to any portion of the North American conti- 
nent have been extinguished, and to-day the entire conti- 
nent, except the comparatively small portion held by 
Mexico, is in the possession of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
a race whose influence in the near future will control 
the world. This race is animated by ideas, which make 
it invincible, and chief of these are the ideas of civil 
liberty and the universal brotherhood of man, the 
latter of which is the underlying principle of Chris- 
tianity. As these ideas have proved to be the germs 
of all true progress in the past, this race which is their 
exponent, must exercise a controlling influence upon 
the world's future. 

Two centuries ago this race numbered but about 
five millions; to-day it numbers more than one hun- 
dred millions, and is increasing with a remarkable 
rapidity. Yet its power is not in numbers, but in its 
indomitable spirit ; for although it comprises but a 
fifteenth of the world s population, it rules one-third 
of the globe and about that proportion of its inhab- 
itants. 

What relation to this wonderful race do the people 
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of the United States sustain ? Let us for a moment 
consider. We possess a territory capable of sustaining, 
if populated no more densly than Great Britain, nearly 
one and a quarter billion, or twenty times our present 
population. Should our growth in population be as 
great for the next century as in the past, we should pos- 
sess, when the second centennial of the inauguration 
of Washington is celebrated, a nation of about seven 
hundred and fifty millions of souls. With these 
figures before our eyes, we are indeed warranted in 
believing that the United States is destined to be the 
, center of Anglo-Saxon influence; that beneficent in- 
fluence, which will inspire men of every race the 
world over, to make the best and highest use of all 
their powers, not only for the individual, but for the 
common weal. 

What a future, then, is before this people, this 
chosen people, upon whom the Almighty has bestowed 
a domain grander and richer than has been bestowed 
upon any other people, and to whom has been in- 
trusted the ark of Christian civilization, that it may 
lead in that glorious work, the establishment of God's 
kingdom upon the earth. 

Of this land the poet has well written, — 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant's strength ? 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race ? 
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REMINISCENCES OF A GREAT 

ENTERPRISE. 

BY JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 
Read before the Maine Historical Society, Feb. 20, 1890, 

A FEW days since a paper came into my hands, 
which awakened memories of the Portland of my boy- 
hoody and peopled it with the forms of men who have 
passed to another sphere of existence ; and knowing 
that this Society has an affiliation, I may say a loving 
tenderness for reminiscences, I have thought proper 
to expose to it the contents of this paper, hoping that 
still other reminiscences of a kindred nature may 
thereby be awakened. 

The paper to which I refer is the journal of John 
A. Poor, describing his journey to Montreal, begun 
February 5, 1845, in connection with the proposed 
construction of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 

I was a boy at this time, and was wont upon holi- 
days to pass a portion of my time in the store of a 
relative, which was frequented by the promoters of 
this great enterprise. This store occupied the site of 
the present Casco Bank, and here gathered, almost 
daily, a remarkable body of men to discuss the pro- 
ject pro and con. Among these were William Pitt 
Preble, tall, dignified and self-contained, who spoke 
sparingly, but whose sententious utterance deeply im- 
pressed those who listened to him ; Josiah S. Little, 
portly, rosy, good natured, and ready to argue ad 
finem every point presented to him; in this respect 
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quite unlike Judge Preble; Randolph Codman, tall, 
spare, and sallow, with keen eye and aquiline nose, a 
man full of wit, and even ready at repartee ; certainly 
a most striking character ; Luther and George Jewett, 
the former having a long and serious face, iron gray 
hair, straight and long, and a voice seemingly held 
back, which impressed the listener all the more ; the 
latter, stout, jolly and full of quaint humor ; Joseph 
Pope, then an editor, a man of ample proportions, of a 
sanguine temperament and unmistakably a bon vivant ; 
a man to " set the table a-roar;" Dr. Stephen Cum- 
mings and my father, old friends, and both apt racon- 
teurs, whose treasuries of humor were inexhaustible, 
and who vied with each other in relating amusing ex- 
periences in their medical practice. Upon these would 
break in suddenly, John A. Poor, a man of immense 
proportions — to my eye then a veritable giant — who 
would talk with vehement action for a few moments, 
and then leave as suddenly and impetuously as he had 
appeared, as though he could spare no more time for 
talk, but must be at more useful work. 

These were the men who would gather about the 
stove in the rear of the principal grocery store of the 
city, as men are wont to gather even now in the coun- 
try grocery, and seated upon boxes, barrels, stools, 
coffee bags, or whatever else would serve the purpose, 
would discuss the difficulties of building a railroad to 
Canada through the forests of Maine, and the great 
advantages which such a road would secure for Port- 
land. 

For a considerable time, the questions connected 
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with the enterprise were discussed by these men 
and others who would join with them. Sometimes 
General Samuel Fessenden, a man of remarkably at- 
tractive qualities, who could make a witty point and 
appreciate one with keen zest ; *^ Squire " Deblois, 
suave, polite and courtly, who always reminded one of 
a typical English squire of the old school ; James C. 
Churchill, a quiet well balanced man of much force of 
character, and Charles Q. Clapp, an impetuous and 
fiery man, a Bismarckian spirit, would join the others, 
whom I have named, in the discussion of the projected 
enterprise — a discussion always interlarded with tell- 
ing stories and witty jokes, which imparted to these 
gatherings a fascination impossible to describe. 

From these discussions grew public meetings, and 
the more active of those who had engaged in them 
took part in presenting their views to the people. A 
general interest in the subject was thereby awakened, 
and before the meeting of the legislature at the close 
of the year 1844, it was determined to apply to that 
body for a charter to construct the proposed road, an 
undertaking which seemed to many people wild and 
almost impossible of accomplishment. Preble, Poor, 
Little and others threw themselves into the movement, 
and in October/ 1844, James Hall, a civil engineer, was 
appointed by the mayor and aldermen of Portland to 
make a reconnoissance of a route for a railroad from 
Portland to Montreal, and on the twenty-third of the 
month named, he began the examination. The season, 
he says in his report, made on the seventh of Decem- 
ber following, " had already too far advanced to make 
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a minute examination of the whole distance before 
winter should set in, and as it was desirable that as 
much information as possible should be obtained 
before the assembly of the legislature, that, if the pro- 
ject was feasible, a charter might be obtained, and 
other preliminary steps taken, so as to insure the earliest 
possible success of the enterprise," he proceeded to the 
interior " to examine the more difficult parts of the 
route, through the forests, among the highlands, trusting 
to the general information" which he "had already 
acquired of the intermediate distance," and such as he 
" could cursorily obtain, for a description of this part 
of the route." 

As soon as the legislature convened at Augusta, 
steps were taken to procure a charter, based upon this 
report, and upon February 7, 1845, John Neal in an 
article in the Advertiser, joyfully wrote : — 

Since my last, the legislature of Maine have granted us a per- 
petual charter, incapable of being repealed, altered, limited or 
qualified by legislative power, without the consent of the stock- 
holders; and wholly free from taxation, now and forever, except 
upon real estate purchased by the corporation ; shares, including 
the right of way, being personal estate, and taxable to the own- 
ers where they have their home ; not to be tapped on the western 
side, though it may be sluiced on the east. 

Two days before the date of this letter, John A. 
Poor, knowing that the charter would be granted, 
started on his famous ride to Montreal in order to lay 
his plans before the Canadians, and kindle in them an 
enthusiasm which he hoped upon the arrival of Judge 
Preble, who was to follow him by express with the 
charter as soon as it was signed, would increase to a 
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degree which would insure the construction of the 
Canadian portion of the road to the Vermont line. 
The journal kept by him on this journey, undertaken 
in the midst of a furious storm, begins as follows, on 
February 5, three days before the final passage of the 
charter. 

JOURNAL OP JOHN A. POOR. 

Montreal Feb. 12th, 1845. 

At ^ past 12 oclock a.m., of Wednesday, the 5th inst., I left 
the U. S. Hotel. The wind which had been increasing the whole 
day previous, blew a })erfect gale from the N. E. and the snow 
had commenced falling with great rapidity for about an hour pre- 
vious. Before setting off alone I thought it prudent to try the 
storm, & I drove across Green Street bridge. The new fallen 
snow lay only in drifts A the larger portion of the way was glare 
ice, over which the wind slewed the sleigh in any direction. 

The snow was nearly if not quite a coarse hail, & striking the face 
with such violence as to prevent not only yourself but the horse 
from seeing his way, as our way led us to take the whole fury of 
the storm in the teeth. 

Finding it unsafe to proceed alone in the midst of such a 
tempest on my return to the U. S. I inquired if no one could 
be found to accompany me, as the driver who brought me 
the horse, ]>ositively refused to stir an inch with me. Mr. 
Cheney came to my aid <fe volunteered his services as soon as he 
could procure a fur coat which he soon obtained. Thus furnished 
we started & such a night & such a storm I never before encoun- 
tered. The Drifts were already several feet deep & the residue of 
the road was full of objects to fright our horse who sheared at 
every step. 

To face tlie storm with our eyes open was impossible, and 
the only protection to them was the covering of ice which hung in 
masses from our eyebrows. Our horse regarded neither high- 
ways or byways but climbed stone walls, wood piles, or any thing 
ill the way. To keep thu road was impossible & 5 times we 
called up the people on the way to get our road which as many 
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times we lost, A finally at the end of three hours we reached 
Leach's Tavern 7^ miles out where we had an opportunity to 
thaw ourselves out. Mr Cheney who was less clad than myself 
was actually suffering from the cold. 

At the first dawn we started afre^^h and ploughed a path through 
the drifts to Gray Corner. Jack Frost took a nip at my nose and 
a twist upon one ear. All our arrangements were disarranged, 
and my worthy friend Barrell remonstrated against an attempt 
to go further. I soon found Berry who has been a veteran 
stage driver & he soon put forward armed with a shovel &c, 
to open the Drifts & with wonderful energy & dispatch he 
landed me Safe on Paris Hill at 3 oclock, after shoveling and 
breaking tho stupendous drifts nearly hard enough to bear the 
horse. 

To reach Rumford that night Waterhouse pronounced impos- 
sible <fe so I was compelled to lie over till morning & as soon as 
my dinner was dispatched I went to bed from which I did not 
stir till daylight. I was soon under way with that prince of 
stage drivers, Waterhouse, whose tandem team cut through the 
drifts higher than the horses backs. He sent out " videttes " 
to break the path, & before one oclock we had reached Ward- 
wells. Dinner was quickly done «fe with his cousin, Jere Ward- 
well, we put forward for Andover, the region of snow drifts 
A northeasters. All along the way we turned out the ** vi- 
dettes " 2, 3 d; 4 at a time, who hitched to and dragged us 
through the drifts to Andover Corner. Mr Purinten was soon 
ready for the Surplus, A two young men volunteered to break 
the path on horse back, without this, progress would have been 
impossible in the dark. 

At the Surplus, 6 miles from Andover, we got a change of 
horses, & Mr. Wallace Abbott of Andover continued to pilot 
us through the roads. Capt. Brown, who had been in readiness 
the day before was soon on the ground at B. I despatched Mr. 
Green across 1 14 miles to get him, as he was 3 miles off from 
Braggs. From B. to Krrol 9 miles, we could make no faster 
progress than on a walk about 2^ miles an hour. The Snow un- 
broken lay some 18 inches deep. The cold was most cruel <fe 
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intense. We despatched a man ahead of us from B, Mr. Morse, 
by whom Capt. Bragg was aroused & we found a cheerful fire 
& hearty welcome. 

William Bragg soon was ready to carry me through "The 
Notch " to Colebrook. Two young men volunteered to go ahead 
<k break the path & as they approached the Notch they started 
out other horses Sd riders so that we had 4 horses Ss 5 men to 
put us through this wonderful chasm or pass. 

This stupendous curiosity of which no adequate description 
has ever been given seemed more sublime than ever. The 
perpendicular Walls rising on either side for some 1000 feet hang 
in frightful masses over bead A the narrow path way not more 
than 30 or 40 feet wide, was piled with the drifted snow. Where 
our path lay it was a sloping drift at an angle of 45 degrees A 
no sign of footstep anywhere. We dug a track for the horses 
A carried our baggage sleighs through by* hand. The wind 
howled fearfully through the chasm & the drifting snow dark- 
ened the air, which at the depth of the gorge always seems sombre 
and blackened. In less than two hours we made our way through 
the Notch tho one drift as we approached the western entrance 
seemed to completely bar all approach. We cut a path way into 
it and by treading the snow dragged our horses through tho they 
passed out of sight as you looked across the tract. 

The daring and intrepidity of the young men of our party was 
most remarkable. The cold was intense, the air filled with snow 
Sb the wind blew with such violence you could scarcely keep 
on your feet. With the greatest composure and apparently en- 
joying the sport, these hardy fellows penetrated the drifts with 
an apparent relish for its excitement A wouM accept no com- 
pensation for their aid. Such a storm as this has not been 
known here for many years. Had I left one day sooner I should 
have found a splendid road and could have easily reached Mon- 
treal in 30 hours. 

From the Notch to Colebrook and Canaan we found the snow 
less A a path broken for us all the way. I was enabled to reach 
Gompton before 9 oclock in the evening, though the road from 
Canaan was much of the way drifted full A without any track. 
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Here I met Mr Pinney, a most efficient Rail Road man & an 
accomplished gentleman, who volunteered to carry me on to Sher- 
brooke in the morning, where I remained the next day & had an 
opportunity of conversing with our friends. 

At 5 oclock on Sunday Osgood started with me for Granby, 46 
miles where we arrived at 5 oclock p. m., dragging through an 
untrodden road with 18 inches of snow. From this place I found 
a better track & at }4 past 5 a. m. of Monday I was at the 
Exchange. The coM was intense, some 18 belcTw zero & in cross- 
ing the St. Lawrence over 2 miles the mist of frost entirely pre- 
vented our seeing three rods ahead. 

After 3 hours of sleep I went to meet the Board of Trade, who 
had the matter of the Rail Road before them. Here I found Gait 
and Mr Lyford of New Hampshire. 

I presented my maps & documents to the Board of Trade & 
entered into a variety of calculations & Statements showing the 
advantages of a Rail Road to Montreal & the peculiar claims of 
the Maine route. 

I was happily met with an attentive reception & the idea 
seemed to take full possession of several members of the Board, 
that any other route than that of Portland would fail to secure to 
Montreal the great advantages of the trade of the St. Lawrence 
Valley. 

Upon Mr. Poor s return from Montreal, the greatest 
enthusiasm in the undertaking was observable. The 
whole town seemed to take a personal interest in the 
enterprise. Of course there were some who criticised 
the imdertaking, and to them, lions in the way were 
numerous. Great snows would prevent the trains from 
running in the winter, which would greatly restrict the 
expected traffic between the seaboard and the St. Law- 
rence. The cost of building and operating such a 
road would be enormous, and those who invested their 
money in it would never see it again ; but such objec- 
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tions were without force to the earnest men who had 
the enterprise in hand. They but served as a gentle 
stimulus to more energetic effort, if more were 
possible. 

One of the most enthusiastic and voluminous writ- 
ers on the subject was John Neal, whose trenchant pen 
did good service to the cause. In a series of articles 
published in the Portland Advertiser during the winter 
and spring of 1845, he discussed the subject in all its 
phases, fortifying his arguments by statistics which 
were so convincing to his readers that nobody at- 
tempted to question their accuracy. Really it is in- 
structive to examine these statistics to-day, and the 
many arguments which Mr. Neal pressed into the ser- 
vice of the projected railroad. Hardly a point possi- 
ble to adduce in its favor escaped his notice. 

In the meantime the people of Canada were being 
aroused to the importance of a railroad to the Atlan- 
tic, and their papers soon began to take up the cry in 
its favor. The charter of the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Railroad was signed on the tenth of February, 
and on the evening of the eleventh, an immense 
public meeting was held in City Hall. To quote from 
the report : — 

The City Hall was crnmined at an early hoar, so that by seven 
o'clock it was hardly possible to find standing room, and crowds 
kept coming to the door and going away discom*aged. The whole 
evening throagh we never saw it so full before. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. John Purinton and Eliphalet Greely, 
mayor of the city, was placed in the chair, and John Neal chosen 
secretary. 

Messrs. Moore and Pennoyer from Sherbrooke, L. C, the 
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former, at one time a captain in the royal navy, and of late a 
member of the provincial parliament ; and the latter, a thorough- 
going man of business, were then introduced to the meeting, and 
received with a hearty and general outbreak of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Henry H. Boody moved that they should be welcomed 
with three he»rty cheers, which were given till the house shook 
to its foundation. 

Judge Preble, chairman of the provisional committee, then 
made his report, commenting at length u[)on the liberality and 
the wisdom of the charter, its safety for investment, and its par- 
ticular as well as general character. He was interinipted again 
and again by applause, and especially when he complimented the 
representatives of Portland for their zeal and faithfulness, and 
the friends of the bill in the legislature of the state for their 
promptitude and liberality. 

Having pointed out the advantages of the charter over all 
others in our ciuntry, and explained certain of the clauses 
relating to taxation, the right of way, and the purchase of lands 
for depots, etc., etc., so as to show the property of stockholders to 
be forever free from possibility of taxation, except under their 
own laws and at home, and having dwelt upon the fact that the 
legislature could never interfere with the lights of the corpora- 
tion so long as they behaved themselves ; nor even when they 
misbehaved, otherwise than by due process of law, he announced 
his intention to set off for Montreal to-morrow morning at four 
o'clock (cheers) bearing the charter ; and hoped to arrive there 
on Friday night, by another and longer road, (but more used in 
winter) than that rr^nning through the Dixville Notch ; and fin- 
ished a speech of about an hour in length, by complimenting the 
gentlemen from Canada, and offering a set of resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted and readopted with a tremendous 
roar of applause, and without a single dissenting voice. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, which space 
will not permit to be copied, Mr. Anderson, the col- 
lector of Portland, was then called up at the further 
end of the hall. He said : — 
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He did not rise, for that were impossible, he and five hundred 
others having stood the whole evening; that he and they found it 
harder getting through the hall than through the Dixville Notch, 
and after treating the subject a few moments in his o£E-hand way, 
complimented the gentlemen from Canada for their frankness, 
discretion and straiglitforwardness, accompanied by continual 
cheers, concluded with avowing his belief that a subscription for 
half a million could be had in Portland ; and that if there were 
those who would not subscribe in fair proportion to their interests 
and property, lying by to speculate upon the necessities of the 
more generous, there might be found a way to make them. This 
intimation was received with shouts of applause. 

Mr. Moore from Cinada then took the platform, and in a 
handsome speech thanked the people of Portland for their kind 
reception, and avowed his intention to tell the people of Canada 
on his return, that nowhere could they find a heartier codpera- 
tion than at Portland. These remarks were received with re- 
peated bursts of applause. Mr. Moore was followed by his 
colleague, Mr. Pennoyer, who, protesting that he also was unac- 
customed to public speaking, and especially before so large and 
intelligent an audience, thanked the people of Portland for the 
encouragement they had given to the great enterprise ; declared 
that the arguments in its favor were like the edge of a pair of 
shears, all on one side ; avowed the belief that now it would be 
carried through, concluded with repeating, I thank you, having 
been interrupted again and again by the cheers of the meeting. 

Both gentlemen were evidently averse to saying much; not 
from inability, as they had before satisfied all who had seen them ; 
but from a wish to keep free from all ' entangling alliances,' and 
from a determination to get back to Canada with judgments un- 
trammeled, and with understandings accessible to future evi- 
dence, come from what quarter it might. Their admissions, though 
very guarded, were nevertheless, frank, manly, and full of en- 
couragement. 

Mr. Neal was then called to the platform, and after declaring 
that he would not make a speech, that in his opinion the time for 
speech making upon this subject had gone by, since the whole 
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State of Maine was a-fire with it, as had been proved by the leg- 
islature having abandoned at once, and he hoped forever, their 
whole state policy, their self destroying war upon the rights of 
corporations, he called the attention of the meeting to the fact 
that he with these two gentlemen from Canada, originated this 
most magnificent enterprise only about three or four months ago. 

After the passage of a vote to publish a certified 
copy of the proceedings of the meeting in the city 
papers, the meeting adjourned "with three more 
hearty and prolonged cheers for the gentlemen from 
Canada, accompanied by a general wish for their safe 
return to their families." 

The importance of making a good impression upon 
the Canadian visitors was apparent. Boston, alarmed by 
the popular demonstration in Portland for a railroad to 
Canada, was making active efforts to attract the atten- 
tion of the Canadian people to the superior facilities 
which it offered for the terminus of a road between 
the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, and Portland was 
alive to the danger. A war with printers' ink soon 
began. The Portland papers sneered at Boston har- 
bor. It was rapidly filling up, and would soon be 
unsafe for vessels of large draft to enter ; then it was 
constantly freezing up in winter. If a cold snap came 
on and ice formed anywhere in Boston harbor, prying 
eyes discovered the fact, and ready tongues related it 
to Portland editors, who with attractive headlines in- 
formed the world of the unsatisfactory condition of 
their rival's harbor. The following extracts from the 
Portland papers of February, 1845 can hardly be 
classed as cheerful reading to Boston people. 
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Portland Habbob not Fbozen Oyer! 

With the thermometer at sixteen degrees below zero on the 
north side of the rope walk this morning at sunrise, and at from 
two degrees to six degrees below zero during the day in different 
parts of the town, our harbor is not closed ; nor has it been 
closed for a single hour this winter, notwithstanding the terrible 
weather. Two vessels have gone out to-day from the upper 
docks. But how is it with .Boston harbor? Let the Boston 
papers speak for themselves. 

From the Daily AdvertiaeTy Feb, S. 

Below — Ship Clinton. Two of the Clinton's crew are sick and 
unable to do duty, and the rest with the crew of the Rochambeau 
are frostbitten, and both vessels are in want of assist ince. Cap- 
tain Sturgis on the revenue cutter Hamilton, which vessel is an- 
chored in Nantucket Roads, will proceed to-morrow morning and 
place a fresh crew in each vessel, to assist them up to the city. 

From the Boston Courier. 

The ice makes in the docks and flats, but the harbor and chan- 
ntl remain unobstructed. It is the anniversary of the cold 
weather of last year, when the harbor was frozen over, and the 
passage was cut through the ice for the February steamer. 

From the Daily Mail^ Feb, 7. 

Our harbor is about as good, or rather about as bad as closed 
op. It is filled with ice and snow, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that a pass tge can bu kept open for the East Boston 
ferry. 

The alleged quotations from Boston journals, the Portland ed- 
itor regarded as " facts which speak for themselves.'* 

These items appeared while Poor was on his way to 
Montreal. The theory that Boston harbor was rapidly 
filling up has been alluded to. A single item alluding 
to this may not be out of place here. It appeared in 
the Argus and purported to have originated in Boston 
itself. 
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It is well-known that the sea during every easterly gale, is 
making destructive inroads on those outer island?) in the harbor, 
which are composed altogether of diluvial materials. The Great 
Brewster is much exposed to the action of the waves, and unless 
the government adopts 8ome preventive measures very soon, this 
great barrier will be removed — washed away, and the ship chan- 
nel will be filled, and the harbor vnuch injured, perh ips destroyed 
so far as relates to large vesseb, and the formidable and expen- 
sive defenses on GrCvirge's Island will be rendered entirely 
useless. 

These attacks amazed the Boston editors, and they 
replied sharply to them ; but the fact is, that the Bos- 
ton editors were the aggressors, as may be seen from 
an article in a Boston paper, published in the autumn 
of 1844, which is but a single example of the methods 
which they took to belittle the Portland enterprise. 

Railroad to Canada. 

We perceive that some of the Maine papers, among them the 
Norway Advertiser, are drumming up the Maine people to con- 
struct a roid to command the travel to Montreal. We would 
first inform the Maine editors thai they and their readers have 
not sufficient enterprise and public spirit to accomplish such an 
object. WhiL' your people are disputing, we of Boston and 
neighborhood shall have built a road. We hive got it started 
and nearly finished to Fitchburg, some fifty miles, and have our 
charter and means raising to extend it to Brattleboro, Vt., forth- 
with, from which place ti> Lake Champlain, the hardy and enter- 
terprising Vermoniers have a charter to extend it, and it will 
early be built. From thence, the short distance to Montreal the 
British North American capital, a road will be built even before 
the other is finished. Thus the little village of Boston is likely 
to lay in the direct road from London to Montreal, an<l our road 
will doubtless have the conveying of the immense travel and 
trade between the mother country aud her North American 
colonies. 
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Such articles as this only served to concentrate 
public efforts in Maine upon the projected enterprise 
so ably ofl&cered by Preble, Poor and their associates. 

We have seen that Mr. Poor started for Montreal on 
February fifth, and that he was followed by Judge 
Preble on the twelfth. There was another part to the 
programme prepared by these skillful managers to 
arouse the sluggish Canadians to action. Upon the 
arrival of the next English steamer in Boston, an 
express was to start from Portland with the latest Eu- 
ropean news, and it was hoped to get this news 
through from Boston by way of Portland earlier than 
by the usual Boston route. The steamer Hibernia 
reached Boston on the morning of February nine- 
teen, a week after Judge Preble's departure, and 
while he and Mr. Poor were still in Montreal, and her 
news together with the latest European papers which 
she brought, were at once dispatched by locomotive 
express to Portland, reaching here between one and 
two o'clock on that day. These were immediately 
taken by D. H. Furbish and E. P. Burbank, who at 
once set out with them for Montreal in a light sleigh. 
On the evening of the twentieth. Furbish and Bur- 
bank drove into Montreal. Judge Preble had just 
concluded an address to the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, upon the subject of a railroad 
communication between that city and the Atlantic, 
when ^^ a striking incident occurred." There was a 
bustle at the door and a message was handed to him, 
announcing the arrival of the express with the latest 
European news, " which was not expected for a week.*' 
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The announcement of this to the audience we are told 
^^ completely electrified the assembly, and actually 
clinched the nail the judge had been driving." 

On the evening of the twenty- eighth, Furbish and 
Burbank reached home and were welcomed with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Furbish gave the time made by the ex- 
press as follows. To Gray Corner, sixteen and one-half 
miles in one hour and two minutes ; Norway Village, 
forty-two miles from Portland, two hours and fifty-five 
minutes , Bethel Hill, sixty-two miles, four hours and 
fifty-five minutes. From here the progress was less 
rapid; but Lancaster, one hundred and ten miles from 
Portland, was reached in nine and one-half hours, and 
Canaan, one hundred and fifty-two miles in thirteen 
and one-half hours ; Montreal was reached at twenty 
minutes before nine o'clock in the evening, just thir- 
ty-one hours after leaving Portland. 

Certainly this was a most remarkable ride. The ex- 
press bearing the Hibernia's news from Boston by way 
of Concord and Burlington, reached Montreal sixty-two 
hours behind the Portland express. From this time 
meetings were held throughout Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Canada, wherever it was supposed the 
road might be located. Stock subscriptions were started, 
and preparations were made to begin work at the At- 
lantic end of the road on July fourth, five months after 
securing the charter. When the notable day arrived, all 
Portland was astir, and every citizen seemed to feel that 
the undertaking was a personal one. Judge Preble 
began the work with a shovel prepared for the occas- 
ion, and which was displayed to admiring eyes for 
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some days previous to the great event ; but space will 
not permit a description of the ceremonies, which 
were like those common to such occasions, and familiar 
to all. 

A few words may be said about the financial success 
of this enterprise. It was predicted by many that 
Portland would never see any portion of the money it 
invested in the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad 
back again in its treasury. This prediction, however, 
was not realized. Portland made loans to the road ag- 
gregating two millions of dollars, and just before leas- 
ing it to the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, agreed 
to loan it three hundred thousand dollars more ; but 
after the lease the money was not required. This 
loan of two million, with six per cent interest, has all 
been repaid as well as the considerable stock subscrip- 
tions made by our citizens. 

When we consider the advantages which Port- 
land has derived from the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Railroad, advantages which would have been 
much greater but for the abrogation of the Reciproc- 
ity Treaty, we must admit that the most sanguine an- 
ticipations of its enthusiastic projectors have been 
fully realized. It has however, been " tapped on the 
west " in spite of Mr. Neals' confident assertion that it 
would never be. Although many earnest and able 
men did noble work in carrying the enterprise forward 
to success, to John A. Poor must be awarded the honor 
of having set it in motion. 
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CHRISTOPHER LEVETT, 

THE FIRST OWNER OF THE SOIL OF PORTLAND. 

BY JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 
Bead brfore the Maine Uiatorical Society^ February 26^ 1S91, 

A NUMBER of years ago the Maine Historical Society 
published a book of some thirty pages, entitled " A 
Voyage into New England, begun in 1623 and ended 
in 1624. Performed by Christopher Levctt, His 
Majesty's Woodward of Somersetshire, and one of the 
Council of New England, printed at London by Wil- 
liam Jones, and sold by Edward Brewster, at the sign 
of the Bible, in Paul's Churchyard, 1628/' 

Having read this book, one naturally desired to 
know something of the author, since it disclosed a man 
of interesting personality ; but upon searching found 
that not enough was known about him to form a brief 
note to his book, not even the date of his birth or 
death. Two things, however, were apparent, first, 
that when he wrote his narrative, he was living at 
Sherborne, Dorsetshire, and second, that he was a 
Yorkshireman. 

Sherborne, then, and its neighboring parishes seemed 
to be places which might reward the seeker for memo- 
rials of the author of a Voyage into New England, 
but after a year's search among parish registers in 
that locality, all that was discovered was a record in 



a visitation of the county, of the names of his wife, 
which was Frances, and of several of his children ; 
but this was valuable information, for it enabled one 
to follow up his wife's family, the name of which wm 
Lottisham, and this connection gave some idea of Lev- 
ett's social standing. York, of course, demanded at- 
tention, but there were several pariahes in the city 
and neighborhood and the search of their records was 
disappointing. After considerable search for the early 
seat of the family, it was found at Normanton, York- 
shire, in the reign of Henry vii, where it had flour- 
ished for several centuries, and in the old church was 
an interesting tomb, erected to Elizabeth Levett, the 
founder of a girls' school there. The search of old 
records further disclosed that a branch of the family 
settled at Melton, and here was found in the old 
church founded in the age of Henry i, a stained win- 
dow bearing the Levett arms. Parishes throughout 
Yorkshire were carefully searched, and while Levetts 
were found here and there, offshoots of the family at 
Normanton, Christopher for a long time strangely 
eluded search, but at last several important scraps 
were found ; first, his baptism on April 5, 1586, and 
the name of his father, Percival, and of his mother, 
Elizabeth Rotherford; and then of his marriage to 
Mercy More in the church at Guisley in 1608, and 
later of the baptism of their four children at All 
Saints Pavement in York. The families of his father 
and mother, and of his wife's parents were traced up 
through records which occupied much time and pa- 
tience, but this was productive of many facts. 



A considerable collection of items had now been 
gathered, and these, together with a large number of 
letters from antiquaries and others, were arranged 
chronologically in a book, and the search continued 
elsewhere. In the oflSce of the Public Records, Lon- 
don, several important documents were found ; a let- 
ter written by him to the secretary of Buckingham, 
and in the letter book of Lord Conway some very in- 
teresting matter relating to his New England affairs, 
as well as a proclamation of Charles i, also relating 
thereto ; but after several years' search, the most val- 
uable material of all was found at Melbourne House 
in Derbyshire, comprising a number of letters of Levett 
to Secretary Coke, which brought him and his doings 
more plainly to view. This was certainly most en- 
couraging, and copies of all these documents were 
added to a collection which was growing apace. 

But there was one discouraging thing; after 1628, 
persistent search failed to find anything whatever re- 
lating to him, except a single scrap in 1632, mention- 
ing an inheritance of one of his daughters from her 
father. Of course, this revealed the fact that he was 
dead at this date. It had been all along suspected, that 
an entry in John Winthrop's journal, to the effect 
that when Winthrop landed at Salem in 1630, John 
Endicott and ^^ Captain Levett" came aboard his ship to 
welcome him, might refer to Christopher Levett, as well 
as a statement somewhat later, that ^^ Captain Lev- 
ett " died at sea ; but for a long time no proof could be 
found to confirm this suspicion, and a suggestion of it 
even attracted disapprobation. At last Bristol, Eng- 



land, was visited to examine old records there for mat- 
ters relating to several of the founders of New England, 
and the seeker was amply rewarded by finding that 
the " Captain Levett" referred to by Winthrop was in- 
deed the Christopher Levett he was seeking, and that 
it was in the probate court of Bristol, that his wife, 
Frances, administered upon the effects brought there 
by the ship in which he died. Thus after ten years of 
persistent seeking, a suflBcient number of facts were 
gathered of the author of a Voyage into New England, 
to give some idea of the man, though but an imper- 
fect one. 

Of the childhood and youth of Christopher Levett, 
unfortunately no memorials have reached us, and but 
for his voyage to the shores of Casco bay, his very 
name would have been buried in oblivion. 

His youth was passed in stirring times, when Briton 
and Spaniard were engaged in a deadly struggle for 
the mastery of the seas, and when all eyes were turn- 
ing toward a new world in the West, just emerging 
from an obscurity hitherto impenetrable; a richer 
prize than had yet aroused to destructive activity the 
cupidity of the nations of Europe. 

Sir Francis Drake had encompassed the world, and 
the marvelous story of his adventures was still fresh, 
quickening the aspirations of the youth of that age of 
poetry and romance; of measureless ambition and 
magnificent achievement. He was in his cradle when 
Drake scattered to the winds Spain's invincible ar- 
mada, and his infant slumbers must have been dis- 
turbed by the joyful tumult with which the tidings of 



that beneficent exploit was welcomed in the streets of 
his native town; and later, he must have often lis- 
tened with eager ears to the adventures of Hawkins 
and Drake, Gilbert and Raleigh told by gossips over 
their ale in his father's inn. 

Respecting his education, we know that he received 
a fair one for his time. The Levetts, as a family, fa- 
vored letters. John, a nephew, was an author and 
friend of the famous Samuel Purchas; Christopher, 
himself, twice adventured authorship, and his son, Jer- 
emy, graduated at Cambridge and became a preacher. 
We may well picture him, then, trudging to school 
through the streets of the old town where the Levett 
inn stood, and follow him through the varied but fa- 
miliar experiences of school life, until the time arrived 
for him to take up his life work ; and what so attract- 
ive to the young man of the Elizabethan age, as a life 
of maritime adventure ? 

The men who commanded the admiration of the 
world in this age were mariners ; heroes of the seas, 
to whom was rendered unstinted worship. No names 
stood higher on the roll of glory than those of Colum- 
bus and Cabot. 

These great navigators were regarded almost as 
demigods, and there were men then living who re- 
ceived almost as rich a meed of reverence. No won- 
der, then, that Christopher Levett, when he reached a 
suitable age, made choice of the sea for his field of 
enterprise. 

Unfortunately we know not with whom he served 
his apprenticeship, but no doubt with some of the sea- 
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men of the time, whose names are yet familiar. He 
was nearing manhood when Elizabeth ended her brave 
reign so wretchedly, and was succeeded by that cari- 
cature of royalty, James Stuart, whose pernicious 
policy caused England, who had proudly vaunted her- 
self, to become contemptible among the nations of 
Europe, hitherto her inferiors in all things which con- 
stitute national greatness. 

It was difficult enough in Elizabeth's reign for young 
men to make their way in life, so restrictive were the 
laws, and so numerous were court favorites, who with 
their monopolies blocked the course of commerce, and 
hampered the industries of the nation ; but with James 
came a more rapacious horde of these creatures of 
royalty than had hitherto oppressed England ; and to 
make matters worse, the avenue to military success, 
which had been a principal one, was suddenly closed 
by the new monarch, to whom everything which 
savored of war was odious ; thus, at the period when 
Christopher Levett entered manhood, it had become 
almost impossible for any one to gain access to any 
avenue of success, unless through the patronage of 
some court favorite. 

What Levett's course was at this time we know not, 
but later on we find him attached to Buckingham, the 
chief of that swarm of vampires who were then prey- 
ing upon the English people. 

A reaction against religious tyranny had long before 
begun, and as it progressed it drew to itself those 
opposed to oppression in every form. Those who allied 
themselves to this movement were of various opinions, 



and the kind and degree of their opposition varied 
accordingly. 

How far young Levett was affected by this move- 
ment, we are not informed, but we find him at the age 
of twenty-one intimate in the family of Robert More, 
rector of Ouisley, a famous Puritan of his day, and 
hence opposed to the existing order. 

It is the old story. The sturdy Puritan had a fair 
daughter, named after the Puritan style, Mercy, and 
with her Christopher fell in love, and found his affec- 
tion reciprocated. 

Evidently the father looked with favor upon his 
daughter's choice, as the young people were married in 
the church at Guisley before the close of the year 1608 ; 
Levett, who was of the parish of St. Michael le Belfrey 
at York, having obtained there a license to be married 
in the former parish. The newly-married couple took 
up their residence in York, we learn from the fact that 
here we find recorded the baptisms of their children. 
The names of these, all baptized at All Saints Pavement, 
are Sarah, baptized September 17, 1610; Rebecca, 
June 28, 1612; Mary, September 7, 1613 ; and Jeremy 
in 1614. 

It has been remarked that Christopher Levett had 
attached himself to Buckingham, which accounts for 
his removal from York and residence in Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, where we find him in 1618, employed in 
the royal forests. 

In the British Museum is a book written by him and 
published at this time by William Jones, who, a few 
years later, published his voyage into New England. 
The title of this book is as follows : — 
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AN 
ABSTRACT 

OF 

Timber Mbasubbs 
wherein is contained the trae content of the most timber Trees 

within the Kealme of England, which ysaally are to be bought 

and sold. 

Drawne into abriefe method by way of Arithmeticke and, con- 
trived with such a forme, that the most simple man in the world, 
if he doe but know Figures in their places, may ynder stand it, 
and by the due observing of it shall be made able to buy and sell 
with any man be he never soskillfull, without danger of being de- 
ceived. 

By C.^. of Sherburne in the Countie of Dorset, Gent. 

Levett's book undoubtedly found an extensive use, 
as it furnished a ready means for ascertaining the con- 
tents of lumber by a method then quite new ; indeed, 
Levett appears as a pioneer in compiling tables of meas- 
urement This book was doubtless of benefit to the 
author, as it brought him to the king's attention. He 
was acquainted with timber, and possessed of a knowl- 
edge of ships, gained from his profession of a mariner ; 
hence, he was well fitted for the position to which he 
was assigned, that of Woodward of Somersetshire. 
This was an office of considerable importance, as it 
placed the royal forests largely under the control of 
the incumbent. 

From these forests was drawn the timber for the 
British navy, the right arm of English power, and 
owing to the ignorance or dishonesty, or both com- 
bined, of the officials who managed them, they often 
suffered serious spoliation. 

The protection of the forests had for some time 
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been a subject of solicitude to those who had the wel- 
fare of the kingdom at heart, and methods for their 
preservation had been discussed. 

The Woodward's duties were somewhat onerous. He 
was not only expected to protect the growing timber 
against trespassers, but to select and mark with the 
king's broad arrow trees suitable for being converted 
into masts for the royal navy. 

Levett claimed to have performed the duty disinter- 
estedly, and for the best interests of the realm. If he 
did this, he certainly accomplished what some of his 
predecessors failed to accomplish, if the stories told of 
the management of the forests were true. 

In 1623, Levett, who is spoken of as one of the 
captains of his majesty's ships, was still a resident of 
Sherborne, the favorite home of Raleigh. His wife, 
Mercy, had died, and he had married Frances, the 
daughter of Oliver Lottisham Esq., of Farrington, 
Somersetshire, and their children were Timothy, then 
aged eight, and Elizabeth, aged six years. The Lotti- 
shams were an old county family of distinction, and 
this marriage gives us an idea of Levett's social 
standing. 

The public interest in the new world had been 
aroused to a remarkable degree by the opposition 
which had been raised in parliament against the char- 
ter of the Council for New England, on account of 
the monopoly which it was attempting to exercise in 
accordance with the privileges which had been con- 
ferred upon it by royal charter. 

A clamor was raised against the Council, the head 
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and front of which was Sir Ferdinando Gorges. The 
indefatigable efforts of Gorges to open New England 
to colonization, aided by Captain John Smith and 
others who had visited the coast and returned home 
with some knowledge of the vast resourses of the 
country, and eapecially the achievement of the brave 
men who had successfully established themselves at 
Plymouth, had, at last, awakened the English people 
to a partial realization of the fact that their colonial 
possessions in the west were important, and this tended 
to increase hostility to the monopolists. Within the 
territory of this vast monopoly, which extended from 
the fortieth to the forty-eighth parallel of latitude, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it was necessary 
to establish some degree of governmental order. 

The powers of the Council were extensive as it 
had ample authority to enact laws and to establish 
courts ; in fact, to create and set in motion everything 
necessary to energetic rule, nor was its jurisdiction 
confined by territorial limits, but extended to those 
on the high seas, who were coming to or departing 
from its domain. Besides these remarkable powers, 
the Council could control the entire commerce of New 
England. No vessel engaged in commerce could enter 
a seaport or river, or touch at an island within the 
limits of the Council's charter, without incurring lia- 
bility to seizure and confiscation. Nor was this enough, 
the captain and crew might be imprisoned and pun- 
ished in any manner not contrary to the laws and 
statutes of England. Such powers imposed heavy 
responsibilities upon those who might wield them, and 
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it was necessary for the Council to select men of char^ 
acter and ability to represent it. 

At this time Christopher Levett was contemplating 
a voyage to New England with the view of establishing 
a colony. 

On the fifth of May, 1623, the Council for New 
£ngland voted to grant him six thousand acres of 
land, to be selected by him, within the limits of its 
charter, and Levett at once set on foot measures to 
accomplish his purpose. A prominent feature of his 
plan was to erect a city within the territory controlled 
by him, and to christen it after his native city, York. 
Not only was this grateful to his pride as a citizen of 
the minster town, but it was expected that the novel 
enterprise would attract the attention of his Yorkshire 
friends, and enlist their interest His first step, afler 
securing his grant, was to get the ear of Secretary 
Conway, whose influence was secondary only to that 
of Buckingham, and in this he so far succeeded that 
he not only obtained from the obliging secretary his 
own, but also the king's endorsement of the enterprise, 
as we learn from a letter addressed by Conway to the 
lord president of York, in which he not only informed 
that powerful nobleman of the king's good opinion of 
Levett's enterprise in New England, which would 
confer honor upon the nation, and particularly upon 
the county and city of York, but that the king re- 
quested him to use his efforts with the gentlemen of 
the county to induce them to join Levett in his imder- 
taking. 

Although Levett had this strong endorsement, which 
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without doubt engaged the active efforts of Lord 
Scrope in his behalf, he did not succeed in getting so 
many of his old Yorkshire friends to join him in his 
promising enterprise as he had hoped to get ; never- 
theless; he obtained a ship and a number of men, and 
with them set out for New England, not long after the 
date of this letter. 

It had been arranged that Levett was to be one of 
the councilors in the new government which the Coun- 
cil for New England contemplated setting up in their 
domain. The head of this government was Robert 
Gorges, the younger son of Sir Ferdinando, who was 
commissioned governor and lieutenant-general of New 
England. The other councilors were Captain Francis 
West and the governor of New Plymouth. In addition 
to his office of councilor, Captain West held a commis- 
sion as admiral, and Captain Thomas Squibb as vice- 
admiral of New England. These had authority to 
choose such associate councilors as they might think 
necessary to aid them in the administration of the new 
government. As the church was to be erected in the 
wilderness, the Reverend William Morrell was charged 
with that important undertaking. All these men were 
of good character and possessed of fair ability. 

In spite of the clamor which had been raised against 
the monopoly of Gorges and his associates, the king's 
sympathies were with them, and his privy council fol- 
lowed the views of the monopolists in shaping orders 
for the regulation of trade in New England. These 
were strict, and the admiral was directed to affiix them 
to the mainmast of every ship bound for New England. 
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Christopher Leviett reached the Isles of Shoals, which 
appear to have been his first landfall after leaving the 
shores of England, in the autumn of 1623, where he 
landed, and from there proceeded to a place now 
known as Odione's point, at the mouth of the Piscata- 
qua, where David Thompson, an enterprising young 
man, had, a few months before settled a small colony. 
Here Levett found Governor Gorges and other mem- 
bers of the new government awaiting his arrival ; and 
here, after Levett had received the oath of office, was 
formally organized the first government, dejure if not 
de /acta, over New England. Levett was obliged to 
remain at Thompson's for a month, though he made 
good use of his time in exploring the country in the 
vicinity, in order to collect his men, many of whom 
had already found their way to New England before 
him, and were awaiting his arrival, probably about the 
mouth of the Saco and Spurwink, and perhaps at 
points even farther east. 

The season was far advanced when his men assembled 
at Thompson's, and it proved to be unpropitious for ex- 
ploration ; but dividing his company into two parties, 
he coasted eastward, suffering much inconvenience 
from the rough weather which he encountered, as he 
had only open boats with which to explore the coast. 
His courage and cheerful disposition, however, were 
equal to the occasion, and defied the wild storms of 
sleet and snow which assailed him. After examining 
the region about the York river, which he found suit- 
able for planting, he proceeded to the Kennebunk, and 
explored the little harbor of Cape Porpoise, which did 
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not impress him favorably, though he noticed good 
timber in the vicinity. From here he set his course 
for SacOy losing one of his men on the way ; in what 
manner he does not explain, and had not proceeded 
far before a thick fog curtained the land from view. 
He was, however, wise enough before losing sight of 
land to take his bearings, which enabled him to keep 
his course correctly. The wind, which was blowing off 
shore, kept increasing in violence, and as night shut 
down upon Levett and his boat's crew, for the other 
boat had disappeared, their condition was perilous. 
This they realized and took counsel together as to the 
best method to adopt for their safety. The roaring o^ 
the great waves as they broke along the beaches, 
which here fringe the coast for a long distance, made 
the gloom of night, as it gathered about them, all the 
more terrible. It was impossible to make a landing 
owing to the dangerous surf, and throwing out their 
little anchor, Levett and his weary crew anxiously 
wished for the day. At dawn, " with much ado," they 
made a landing, and found the other boat safe. Put- 
tion up a feeble shelter against the storm with their 
sails, for five days they retained this place as a base 
from which to make their explorations. Here they 
found plenty of wild fowl upon which they regaled 
themselves, and save for the fact that they were obliged 
to sleep in their wet clothing, on the watei>8oaked and 
frosty ground, they were not badly off. When the 
storm permitted, Levett, taking with him six men, set 
out on foot to explore the coast, but after proceeding 
about two miles he found an impassable barrier to 
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further progress in the Saco river, which compelled 
him to return to camp, and finding the marsh grass 
sufficiently dry, he set his men gathering it for a bed, 
which he greatly enjoyed; or as he himself expressed 
it^ "rested as contentedly as ever 1 did in all my life " ; 
indeed, he was reminded by the comfort which the dry 
straw gave him, of the merry saying of a beggar, that 
if he were ever " a king, he would have a breast of 
mutton with a pudding in it, and lodge every night 
up to the ears in dry straw," and with the abundant 
cheerfubiess which marked his character, he kept his 
companions in good spirits by witty anecdotes, whole- 
somely spiced with piety, to the effect that they were 
having, even then, much greater blessings than they 
deserved at God's hands. The next day Levett sent 
one of his boats with four men to skirt the shore along 
the mouth of the Saco, while he with three others set 
off across the country on foot, with the intention of 
meeting the boat and crossing the river in it, but bad 
weather and deep snow prevented, and compelled him 
and his companions to sleep upon the river's bank, al- 
most without shelter. 

When morning came they crossed the Saco and ex- 
plored the coast as far east as the Spurwink. Every- 
where they found abundance of game, which in a 
measure compensated for the many deprivations which 
they were obliged to suffer. A primeval forest fringed 
the shores, from which loomed above their fellows im- 
mense pines suitable for the tallest ships which sailed 
the seas, and in greater profusion than Levett had 
ever pictured in his dreams ; as he expressed it, there 
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was everywhere " a world of fowl and good timber." 
The Saco river was the strongest he had ever beheld, 
owing to the force of its current, which was so strong 
that he found the water " in the very main ocean " as 
fresh as from " the head of a spring." This strange 
river, he was told by the savages, issued from a great 
mountain to the west, called the Crystal Hill, so high 
as to be seen by mariners as far west as Cape Cod and 
east as Monhegan. 

Old Orchard Beach, which Champlain and De Monts 
had visited and described, when, seventeen years be- 
fore, they, like Levett, were seeking for a place where 
they might settle a colony, attracted his attention, but 
like his predecessors he did not deem it suitable for 
habitation ; an opinion in which the many, who now 
so happily sojourn there, would not acquiesce. None 
of these places fully satisfied our explorer, and he 
returned to the camp where he had left a number of 
his mfen at " Saco ;" not the site of the present city 
of that name, but nine miles below it at a place now 
called The Pool, where Richard Vines, the then future 
founder of Biddeford, had passed a winter with the 
natives a few years before. Here he was seized with 
a chill, the result of excessive toil and exposure to 
wet and cold, from which, however, thanks to a hardy 
constitution, he soon recovered. Having prepared for 
a more extended exploration, he set out with his entire 
company, and skirted the coast until he reached the 
islands at the mouth of Portland Harbor. These 
islands, now known as Houf>e, Cushing's, Peak's, and 
Diamond^ with the harbor which they helped to form, 
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pleased him. The region he calls by the not eupho- 
nious name of Quack, which probably but imperfectly 
represents the sound in the Indian tongue. 

Levett explored the harbor and rowed up Fore 
river, which he named Levett's river, and which, the 
Indians iAformed him, abounded with salmon in their 
season. Although inwardly resolving to make this the 
site of his future city, he wished to study the coast 
eastward, and pushed on past Munjoy to the mouth of 
the Presumpscot. This beautiful river, with the green 
island at its outlet, dividing its waters as they course 
to the sea, must have presented a striking picture to 
Levett as he rounded Martin's point, with its wide- 
spreading oaks and lofty pines sweeping to the water's 
edge. Pulling up toward the first fall of the Presump- 
scot, which he declares to be ^^ bigger than the fall at 
London bridge," he soon came in sight of the home of 
the red men, who welcomed him with abundant hospi- 
tality, the chief sharing with him his own habitation. 

This locality seems to have been a convenient ren- 
dezvous for the Indians, for while Levett sojourned 
with Skitterygusset, the sagamore of the Presump- 
scot, several chiefs firom east and west gathered here 
m a friendly manner, bringing their families with 
them, and such furs as they had gathered during the 
winter to barter with the English. With these savages 
Levett soon found himself on friendly terms, and 
when he left the Presumpscot, Sadamoyt, the great 
chief of the Penobscots, in a fervor of affectionate 
feeling, pressed upon him a beaver skin as a token of 
esteem. 

2 
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In spite of his predilection for Portland harbor, 
Levett prolonged his voyage to the vicinity of the 
Sagadahoc, where Gorges, always confidently hoping 
to retrieve the failure of bis enterprise under Popham, 
was intending to found a "state county** and to build 
a city, which was to have the honor of being christ- 
ened by the king. 

Levett in his voyage along the shores of Maine, 
found numerous sites suitable for plantation, and the 
Indians everywhere kindly disposed toward him His 
heart, however, was set on the region about Portland 
harbor, which his practiced eye told him was the most 
suitable place on the coast for a maritime city, and 
after a brief examination of the eastern coast he 
returned there, and selected the site for his prospect- 
ive city of York. 

Levett*s probity was as marked as his sagacity, and 
instead of seizing upon the land by virtue of his 
English patent, he procured from Cogawesco, the sag- 
amore of Casco, and his wife, permission to occupy it, 
recognizing them as inhabitants of the country, and as 
having " a natural right of inheritance therein.*' This 
is in marked contrast to most other patentees of lands 
in New England, and is highly to his credit By this 
wise act he secured the good will of the Indians, and 
thereby greatly strengthened his position ; indeed, he 
so won upon the affections of the childish and passion- 
ate natives that they strove to persuade him not to 
leave them, but to remain and share their rude lot. 

Having secured the site for his city, Levett promptly 
set about erecting a habitation fortified to protect its 
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inmates from attack by the Indians, who thronged the 
bay in search of fish and game; indeed, the islands 
and shores of Casco bay were then as much a summer 
resort of the Indians as they now are for men of an- 
other race. 

Having completed his building on an island at the 
mouth of the harbor, and placed in it ten men to hold 
possession, Levett bade adieu to his Indian friends, 
who expressed sorrow at his departure, assuring him 
that they should watch the sea for his return, and 
should welcome him and the friends whom he might 
bring with him to his new home. 

When Levett reached England he found affairs there 
unfavorable for his undertaking. The patent for New 
England, under which he had received title, had been 
on trial before parliament and had been adversely 
passed upon as a monopoly. There was also trouble 
with Spain, owing to the rupture of the marriage 
oontract between Prince Charles of England and the 
Princess Maria of Spain, brought about by the in- 
trigues of Buckingham. A new danger, still greater, 
threatened Englishmen who had already settled in 
New England, or contemplated settling there, as the 
Frenoh monarch, whose sister, the Princess Henrietta, 
had taken the place of the Spanish princess in the 
affections of Prince Charles, laid claim to a large por- 
tion of the American continent, embracing the whole 
of New England. 

The enthusiasts, who had founded powerful states 

*and prosperous cities in New England with materials 

no more substantial than paper and ink, lost heart. 
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and Levett found none bold enough to join him in his 
enterprise. No matter how fervent his faith in the 
new country, its possession under a title from the 
Council, or even from the English crown, might be 
disputed. Surely, there was little to warrant men to 
encounter the perils with which emigration was sur- 
rounded. 

Baffled in his efforts to interest others in his New 
England affairs, Levett now sought employment in 
one of the many naval expeditions fitting out for for- 
eign service. The Count of Mansfeldt had raised a 
large force of Englishmen, and the fleet bearing them 
had sailed from Dover some weeks before Levett 
sighted the shores of his native land; indeed, when he 
arrived, news was already reaching England of the dire 
disasters which were befalling this ill-planned expedi- 
tion, but which only served to fire the ambition of 
aspiring adventurers. 

The Christmas of 1624 was passed by Levett in the 
bosom of his family at his home in Sherborne. His 
last Christmas had been spent on the wild shores of 
Maine, amid savage people, exposed to bitter blasts 
and restricted to meager fare; but now at home in 
merry old England, having safely returned from a 
voyage, the hardships and hazards of which were 
appalling to homefolk, we may well believe that he 
gave by his presence at the family fireside, and his 
stories of strange adventure, a keen zest to the joy of 
those who shared with him the happiness of that hap- 
piest of festal days, and that wife, children, and kins- 
folk united in making the occasion as joyful as 
possible. 
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But Levett was a man who could not long remain 
idle, and the sounds of busy preparation, which came 
from every quarter, prompted him to action; there- 
fore, while he was eating his Christmas goose and 
relating stories of his savage friends in Casco bay, he 
was thinking of a letter to be written to Secretary 
Coke, which, if favorably acted upon, would soon take 
him from his family and place him amid new perils. 

This letter was written to the secretary on the day 
after Christmas, and began by speaking of the writer's 
change of heart several years before, and of the desire 
which was awakened in him to do something for the 
glory of God and the good of the church and com- 
monwealth. Before this, Hakluyt had told of the won- 
derful new world peopled with degraded men, whose 
souls could be saved by Christian effort, and eloquent 
divines had repeated his words to wondering auditors. 
To such " reverend and worthy friends," Levett told 
the noble secretary, he went for counsel, and while he 
asserted his confidence in being able with assistance 
to make his New England enterprise successful, he 
begged for employment of some kind, though he was 
possessed of means sufficient for his support ^^in a 
reasonable good fashion." "He could not," he said, 
" exist in idleness, and in support of his case, he adduced, 
as usual, a quaint maxim or two : " That an idle person 
lieth open to all temptations ; that he is a drone among 
bees ; that he is worse than an infidel that doth not 
provide for himself and his family ; that every man 
ought to eat his own bread ; that he is unworthy to 
live in tbe church or commonwealth that is not bene- 
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ficial to both." Evidently this letter received an en- 
couraging response^ for on the twenty-sixth of the 
following May we find Levett writing another letter 
to Secretary Coke, expressing his hearty thanks to 
him for a proffer of employment in some service, 
which was to follow Buckingham's return from France, 
whither he had gone to bring the bride of Charles i to 
England, shortly after the death of James, which took 
place on March 27, 1625. But though grateful to the 
secretary for his proffer of future service, Levett 
chafed under enforced idleness and urgently pressed 
for immediate employment. 

At the time Levett penned this letter, an expedition 
was fitting out in England in which Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges was to take part ; and Gorges was then in Lon- 
don, arranging with Coke's associate, Conway, busi- 
ness pertaining to this expedition, which Levett prob- 
ably desired to join ; a desire which, perhaps, prompted 
his impatient appeal to Coke. Unfortunately, what- 
ever correspondence may have passed between him 
and Gorges is lost; but there can be no doubt that the 
two were correspondents, since both were deeply inter- 
ested in New England, and Gorges was the moving 
spirit of the corporation, which made Levett an asso- 
ciate of his son Robert, and conveyed to him bis pos- 
sessions in Casco bay. 

We lose sight of Levett, however, for a brief period, 
but Coke, happily, proved to be his friend, and in the 
famous expedition against Spain, which sailed from 
England October 6, 1625, Levett went as the captain 
of the Susan and Ellen, a ship of the burden of three 
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hundred and twenty tons, and manned with a crew of 
«xty*five men. This fleet, under the command of 
Lord Wimbledon, consisted of eighty English and six- 
teen Dutch yessels, and was said to be the largest joint 
naval power which ever sailed the sea^. ^^ So large was 
it/' says an old writer, that it ^^made the world abroad 
to stand astonished, how so huge a fleet could be so sud- 
denly made ready ; " and yet this vast fleet and an army 
of ten thousand men were raised and equipped, not 
by parliament, for that had been angrily dissolved by 
the king, but by writs sent by him to every one in the 
realm who was supposed to have money, commanding 
lliem to loan him such siuns as he had been informed 
by his agents they were able to loan. To refuse these 
demands was dangerous, and money poured into the 
coffers of the royal blackmailers in plentiful streams. 

It was in this fleet, the destination of which was 
kept a secret, that Levett found himself, feeling, doubt- 
less, a glow of patriotic pride a^ he saw it in its grand- 
eur, and never for a moment realizing that the motive 
which caused its creation was private revenge, and the 
methods by which it was created were subversive of 
those liberties which he, in common with all English- 
men, cherished most deeply in his heart. 

As the fleet entered the Bay of Biscay it encountered 
the usual storms, and was buffeted by wind and wave 
until it seemed to those on board that their end was 
near ; and so it was to some, for one tall ship, bearing 
nearly two hundred men, plunged beneath the sea and 
was seen no more. Wimbledon had been given orders 
before leaving home to intercept the Spanish plate 
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fleet, then nearing Spain, burdened with treasure, but 
he was no Drake, and he permitted several large ships 
to pass him and enter the Bay of Cadiz, where they 
afterward wrought serious injury to his fleet. Time 
was wasted in councils of war ; the Spanish got news 
of his approach and prepared to receive him ; but in- 
stead of making a naval attack upon the Spanish ship- 
ping at Cadiz, which • it was believed would have 
resulted in success, Wimbledon landed a force and 
attacked the fort of Puntal, which he captured ; but 
his men now found a foe more dangerous than the 
Spaniards. The cellars were filled with wine, which 
the soldiers fell upon and drank to excess. Wimble- 
don, alarmed at the condition of his men, who were in 
no condition to resist an attack, hastily gathered as 
many as he could and carried them back to the ships. 
Those left behind were butchered by the revengeful 
Spaniards. The unfortunate commander now aban- 
doned his designs on Cadiz and lay ofi* shore watching 
for the treasure fleet, but sickness assailed his crowded 
ships and his men died by scores. Thoroughly dis- 
heartened, Wimbledon gave orders to return to Eng- 
land, "which was done in a confused manner and 
•without any observance of sea orders." 

It is, perhaps, proper to say that the plate fleet 
passed the place where the English ships had been 
cruising a few days before, and sailed quietly into 
Cadiz, while Wimbledon with his fleet, which had sailed 
proudly away a few weeks before, now shattered, and 
burdened with sick and dying men, entered Plymouth 
harbor, where he was received with the contempt 
which he so well deserved. 
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It has been thought proper to give an account of 
this unfortunate expedition in which Levett took part, 
as it opens a scene in the life of a man identified with 
our early history, and of whom, at best, we may catch 
but brief glimpses amid the changing shadows of the 
past. 

On his arrival at Plymouth, Levett, who had evidently 
suffered from having a clumsy and uncomfortable ship, 
urgently sought to be transferred to the Great Neptune, 
belonging to Gorges. He bitterly complained of the 
Susan and Ellen, although she sailed the seas for many 
years after, and safely brought across the Atlantic 
some of the founders of New England, while the Great 
Neptune, which he longed to command, and which had 
been built by Gorges in the most careful manner to 
transport his colonists to his Province of Maine, never 
fulfilled the great purpose for which she was designed, 
and brought her owner but trouble and loss. 

The letter of January 11 was followed by an inter- 
esting account of what Levett had observed on the 
expedition just described, and was doubtless written 
at the suggestion of Secretary Coke, who, learning 
that Levett wielded a ready pen, deemed it wise to 
make use of it in obtaining the impressions of an 
actor in the affair who would have no great reason to 
falsify. 

But Levett was not contented with giving an account 
of the expedition. His real interest was in New Eng- 
land, and here was an opportunity to reach the ear of 
the astute secretary, so he closed his relation with a 
few practical suggestions how England could weaken 
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her dread enemy, Spain, and pointed out the part New 
England could be made to play in the xmdertaking. 

The first thing was to cease trade with Spain alto- 
gether, and then to employ the navy in cutting off 
her trade with her northern neighbors. This done, he 
would fortify the fishing-places in New England, a 
country capable of being made more profitable than 
the West Indies, for her fisheries alone were richer 
than the mines of other countries, all of which could 
be done at the cost of a single subsidy, for which 
England would secure an annual profit su£Bicient, after 
a few years, to maintain an army or fleet, or support 
the poor, if any able-bodied poor could be found in the 
realm, which would be doubtful, since so many would 
be attracted to New England by the great opportuni- 
ties for gaining wealth, which that country would 
afford, that in a score of years the country would be 
cleared of needy persons. Beside this. New England 
would be able to furnish a ship of five hundred tons' 
burden a year, which would work more damage to 
Spain and her West India possessions than all England 
possibly could, since New England lay in the wake of 
Spain by her ordinary course of trade to the straits. 
In proof of this Levett desired to be beard at the 
council table. 

We know not the reply of the secretary to Levett, 
if one was made ; but certainly his prayer for another 
ship was unheeded, for soon after he applied for a 
ahip to Nicholas, the servile tool of Buckingham, with 
whom it appears he was in correspondence, and who 
was drawing from him a portion of his earnings, for 
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80 corrupt were the times, that no man could hold 
place imder government without sharing the emolu- 
ments of his office with some parasite of the court. 
Strangely enough the stream of time, which has en- 
gulfed so many valuable records, has brought to us 
this insignificant waif, for Nicholas preserved it, and 
doubtless placed it in his master's hand to aid his cor- 
respondent. In this letter Levett not only referred to 
former " presents " made Nicholas when he drew his 
pay, but promised to allow him one-half of the pay he 
would receive as commander of the ship in which he 
might be placed by the efforts of Nicholas. 

When this letter was received, Buckingham was in 
DO mood to give it attention, for he was before parlia- 
ment defending himself against charges of wrong- 
doing too strong to be readily thrust aside even by 
bim, with the king's power behind him; and we find 
Levett in a few weeks again appealing to Coke from 
Stoke's bay, on board the Susan and Ellen. His fellow 
captains, equally anxious with himself for employ- 
ment, had gone to London upon a rumor which had 
reached them of another expedition fitting out for 
foreign service, and as he was acting with Pennington, 
one of Buckingham's most useful tools in the dis- 
graceful plot against the Protestants of Rochelle, al- 
ready spoken of, he was unable to leave his post in 
the absence of his associate, to make a personal appeal 
to the secretary. 

Although active in seeking employment, Levett had 
not forgotten his plantation in New England. What 
had become of his fortified house on the island at the 
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mouth of Portland harbor, and the men left in charge 
of it we know not. His Indian friends had long watched 
the sea in vain for the coming of "poor Levett," as 
they affectionately styled him. Levett's plan, as pre- 
sented to Secretary Coke in his " Relation," was care- 
fully formulated and laid before the king, probably 
through the agency of Nicholas and Buckingham, for 
but little could reach the royal eye without the latter's 
agency. But Levett well knew the importance of able 
advocates, and Coke was a friend, who already knew 
something of his plans, and he again addressed him on 
the subject nearest his heart. 

He was wearied with the petty jealousies and strifes 
of the narrow world about him, and longed like many 
others for the far-off new world, with its free air, and 
blue sky, and limitless stretches of forest, mountain 
and plain across the great ocean, inaccessible to the 
pettiness and vanity, which reigned wherever the in- 
fluence of the court extended, making life irksome to 
manly hearts. 

" There is no man," said Levett, " who knows better 
than myself what benefit would accrue unto this king- 
dom by New England, if it were well planted and 
fortified." But although he was in a fair way to 
achieve his purpose, he needed the assistance, which 
Coke could easily afford him by supporting his petition 
to the king. If he would not do this, Levett begged 
him to put him into a good ship that he might do the 
king service and no longer remain idle. 

For nearly a year we lose sight of Levett amid the 
confusion which everywhere prevailed. The queen's 
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Boman Catholic household was broken up by the king, 
who could no longer tolerate the idle and overbearing 
priests, who had her spiritual weKare in their keeping, 
and the dissolute and supercilious crew, who danced 
attendance upon her, and they were all packed off to 
Paris with much useless paraphernalia. This done, 
the king and Buckingham set their wits to work to 
devise some method to get the people, who were be- 
coming dangerously clamorous, into better humor. 
One of their acts had been especially censured, namely, 
the attempt to force English Protestants to destroy 
their French brothers of Bochelle, and it was thought 
that by fitting out an expedition to support them 
against the king's brother-in-law of France, the popu- 
lar mind would be turned in their favor. 

It was an artful scheme, and Buckingham bent all 
his energies to put it into execution. A fleet of sev- 
enty-six vessels was gathered, and sailed with a great 
show of piety, in the early summer of 1627, but when 
it appeared before Rochelle, so much was the English 
king and Buckingham distrusted, that the people of 
that unhappy city refused to permit it to enter their 
harbor, hence Buckingham turned away, and falling 
upon the Isle of Rh6 laid siege to the castle of St. 
Martin. After vain attempts to capture this formidable 
fortress, he was obliged to abandon it with the loss of 
a large portion of his army, and to return to England 
to face greater unpopularity than ever. 

We can hardly understand why Levett was not with 
Buckingham on this expedition, but we know that he 
was in England awaiting some response to his petition, 
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and probably making constant efforts to draw support 
to it; indeed, we find him writing to Coke shortly 
before the return of Buckingham's ill-starred expedi- 
tion, inclosing a letter from " a servant in New Eng- 
land," probably one of the men left by him to keep 
his house in Casco bay. 

Chafing under disappointments, Levett forcibly ex- 
pressed his regret that the king should permit such a 
country to a fall into the hands of an enemy, who 
would by its possession be as well provided for build- 
ing and furnishing ships as any prince in the world ; 
and he assured the secretary that if the kins^ and 
council Aould think it worth preserving, he col « 
well undertake its fortification as any one of the king's 
subjects. "I beseech your honor" he said, "let not 
the multiplicity of weighty and chargeable affairs 
which are now in hand, cause this to be neglected," 
for if this should be done, " much damage and dishonor 
must certainly ensue ;" and he closed by expressing 
his readiness to attend, upon notice, an audience in 
London. 

Buckingham, returning from his failure at Rh^, 
landed at Plymouth and proceeded at once to London, 
passing through Sherborne where Levett saw him, 
and, in spite of his preK)ccupation, managed to get his 
ear, and speak a few words in behalf of the New Eng- 
land project. This he immediately communicated to 
Coke, and informed him that the great man desired 
one of his gentlemen to call his attention to the sub- 
ject when he reached town. Levett also inclosed a 
plan setting forth his views relative to New England, 
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and pressed the secretary to examine it. If desired, 
he would visit London, but if nothing was done, he 
declared that he should be forced to give orders to 
those in his employ, who were engaged in fishing in 
New England, to return home. It is pleasing to find 
that Levett's persistence at last bore fruit His pro- 
ject was brought before the king and council, probably 
explained by himself in person, for we find, shortly 
after this last letter to Coke, an extraordinary procla- 
mation issued by the king, directed to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, requiring the churches of the realm to 
take up a contribution in behalf of the colonial enter- 
prise in Casco bay. That such a contribution should 
have been ordered by the king, and sanctioned by the 
privy council is remarkable. This unique instrument 
sets forth important facts in Levett's scheme. We are 
informed by the king that colonial enterprises in New 
England having been interrupted by his difficulties 
with France and Spain, it had become necessary, in 
order to secure English interests there to render aft- 
sistance to those who had entered upon such enter- 
prises; and that as his "well beloved subject," Captain 
Christopher Levett was willing to risk to the utmost 
both life and estate, in order to establish a colony in 
New England, and was well acquainted with the In- 
dians, he had thought best not only to make him gov- 
ernor of New England, but to order churchmen to 
contribute means to aid him in his undertaking, the 
success of which would strengthen the kingdom, and 
enable the poor and ignorant savages to acquire a 
knowledge of the true faith — a work which especially 
commended itself to the king's affection. 
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The contribution in the churches was taken up as 
directed by royal authority, and the proceeds paid to 
Levett ; but what the amount was is not recorded, nor 
do we know what steps Levett took towards ultimating 
his plans. It is probable that the contributions were 
insufl&cient to afford him the necessary equipment; 
indeed, the low ebb to which the finances of the peo- 
ple had been reduced by misgovemment, the unpop- 
ularity of the king and his chief adviser, and the 
shadowy nature of the enterprise which the people 
were called upon to assist, were such as to afford un- 
certain ground upon which Levett could reasonably 
build his hopes. He, however, prepared an extended 
account of his explorations and experiences in New 
England, which was printed by William Jonei^, who 
had printed his book on Timber Measures. This 
book, which will always possess a deep interest for the 
historical student, was published in 1628. On April 
nineteenth of this year, we find Levett before parlia- 
ment with a petition respecting the two bridges leading 
into Doncaster, a town on the river Don, about thirty 
miles southwest from the city of York. These bridges 
were called the Friar's bridge, then comparatively 
new, having been carried away by a flood in 1614 and 
shortly after rebuilt; and St. Mary's bridge, now 
known as the Mill bridge, and furnished an important 
entrance to the town. 

Among his many grants of privileges. King James, 
in 1605, granted a patent to William, the uncle of 
Christopher Levett, to collect tolls at these bridges ; 
but for some reason, the patent lay dormant until 
1618, when Levett began to enforce his rights. 
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So far as we can learn Levett continued to collect 
tolls until 1628, when the clamor against monopolies 
reached the little town of Doncaster, and its citizens 
suddenly awoke to the fact that they had a monopoly 
in their midst, and they at once declared it a grievance. 

It would seem that Christopher Levett had some 
interest in the patent of his uncle, hence his petition 
to parliament, which, however was not retained, par- 
liament being then in no mood to favor anything 
which savored of monopoly ; but a few weeks later a 
petition against the objectionable patent was consid- 
ered, and soon after it was declared to be '^ a griev- 
ance to the subjects, both in the creation and execu- 
tion," and the good people of Doncaster, without doubt 
greatly to their satisfaction, were able to cross their 
bridges free of toll. 

On the twenty-third of August, Buckingham was 
stricken down by the knife of an assassin, and the 
king found himself in too perilous straits to help any 
subject, however "well beloved." It was a season of 
terrible agitation, and yet we may believe that Levett, 
in spite of it all, was busy with his scheme of settle- 
ment in New England, whither so many anxious minds 
were turning, though we may not be able to distinguish 
clearly amidst the turmoil and confusion, the man who 
could entertain his companions in suffering with merry 
old sayings, while enduring the rigors of a New Eng- 
land winter without roof, bed or board. 

We may believe this, because amid the confusion 
which reigned in New England during this entire year, 
we know that plans were elaborated for a colony on 
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the shores of Massaohusets bay, and John Endicott, 
with a band of hardy men, holding a patent from the 
Council for New England, crossed the Atlantic and laid 
the foundations of Salem. 

Just what interest JJevett had in this undertaking 
we may never know, yet when Winthrop cast anchor 
in Salem harbor on that ever memorable twelfth of 
June, 1630, he records that " Mr. Pierce came aboard 
us and returned to fetch Mr. Endicott, who came to us 
about two of the clock, and with him Mr. Skelton and 
Captain Levett." We may well inquire how Christo- 
pher Levett came to be at Salem at this time. His 
interest in New England was certainly such as to bring 
him naturally into relations with others possessing 
similar interest ; beside, the wide publicity which the 
king's proclamation gave him, followed by the publi- 
cation of his book — acts which may have directed the 
thoughts of Endicott and his associates New England- 
ward — must have emphasized the importance of Lev- 
ett's counsel to those who contemplated emigration to 
a land, which to most was a term inoognitay but with 
which he was well acquainted. It is not strange, then, 
that Christopher Levett was one of the first to greet 
Winthrop upon his arrival in New England. He must, 
however, already have disposed of his patent in Casco 
bay, which, we know, passed into the possession of 
Plymouth merchants. 

When Winthrop met Levett at Salem, he was there 
in command of a ship, and he must have sailed shortly 
after for England, bearing letters from Winthrop's 
company to their friends at home. Levett, however. 
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was not again to behold the green shores of Old Eng- 
land. On the voyage home he died, and instead of 
reposing with his kindred in Yorkshire, he found 
burial in the great ocean, which has entombed so 
many brave adventurers. 

The letters which he was taking home from Win- 
throp's colony never reached their destination. By 
some means they fell into the hands of their enemies, 
Morton, Gardner and others, and when these men peti- 
tioned the Privy Council, on December 19, 1632, to 
inquire into, the methods by which the charter of the 
colonists from the king was procured, and the abuses 
practiced under it, some of these letters, which con- 
tained indiscreet references to the church government 
in England, were brought into requisition to sustain 
the action of the petitioners. 

On the twenty-second of the January following our 
last unsatisfactory glimpse of Christopher Levett at 
Salem, his widow made a sad journey from Sherborne 
to Bristol where his ship had brought his personal 
effects. 

A few brief lines in the Probate records of the home 
of Cabot, furnish us with the last vestige of the au- 
thor of A Voyage into New England, and the first 
English owner of the soil upon which now stands the 
city of Portland. 
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BY JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 
Read before the Maine Historical Society, October iO, 189£, 

It has been thought fitting that this Society should 
commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America, and for this purpose we have 
gathered here to-night. Four hundred years ago at 
this time, the little ship which bore the immortal dis- 
coverer, Christopher Columbus, was nearing the shores 
of San Salvador, the discovery of which was soon to 
lead to the discovery and colonization of this great 
continent. 

The idea that land existed in the western ocean was 
not original with Columbus. More than sixteen cen- 
turies before the great discoverer presented himself, a 
beggar, at the convent of Santa Maria, and imparted 
his theories to the good prior of Rabida, Erasthos- 
thenes, assuming the sphericity of the earth, had pro- 
mulgated it ; indeed, he had nearly calculated the size 
of the globe, and it was held that if " it were not that 
the vast extent of the Atlantic sea rendered it impos- 
sible, one might even sail from the coast of Spain to 
that of India along the same parallel ; " beside, Martin 
Behaim, a friend of Columbus, adopting the theory, 
then generally accepted by geographers, had con- 
structed a globe, showing across the Atlantic the east- 
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Section of Martin Behalm*8 Globe, made before the sailing of Colnmbus. Tbe 
dotted lines show the outlines of the American Continent not Uien dlscoTcred, nor 
supposed to lie between Spain and India. 

ern coast of the Asiatic continent. What was not 
known was the existence of the American continent, 
between the eastern and western shores of the then 
known world. 

This section of Behaim's globe shows how near the 
truth he was. Nor was Behaim by any means singu- 
lar in his belief. It had long been that of geographers, 
and the wonder is that its truth had not been earlier 
established by ambitious navigators. Undoubtedly 
the American continent had been visited long before 
the time of Columbus, notably by Scandinavians, and 
by the brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, and it is 
strongly claimed that Columbus not only had visited 
Norway, and heard the stories of Scandinavian disco v- 
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ery in the Western ocean, but had seen that remarka- 
ble map, which in his day was hanging in the Zeno 
palace in Venice. This map, the puzzle of geogra- 
phers, and which has caused more discussion than any 
map ever before discovered, shows, without doubt, the 
eastern coast of the American continent, as well as 
Greenland and some of the neighboring islands. 
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Map of Antonio and Nicholo Zeon, A. D., 1380. 



But it was reserved for Columbus to bring the west- 
ern continent to the attention of Europe, and to him 
should the honor of so doing be awarded. 

That he had not the honor of having his name be- 
stowed upon the New World has been deplored by his 
admirers ; yet, as the first discoverer of the northern 
continent, Cabot's claim is the better, and that great 
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navigator's biographer argues with much force that it 
should have been named Cabotia, and the southern 
Columbia. 

It seems a strange chance that afl&xed to the New 
World the name America, and here another map plays 
an important part. In 1504, Americus Vespucius, an 
Italian navigator, who became acquainted with Colum- 
bus after the latter's return from his great discovery, 
and was led to undertake a voyage across the western 
ocean, wrote to one of the Medici an account of a 
voyage made by him in the service of the king of 
Portugal to Brazil. This account fell into the hands 
of Martin Waldseemiiller, a schoohnan of St. Di^, in 
Lorraine, who translated it into Latin, and published 
it in 1507. In this book appeared this simple sugges- 
tion, which caused the New World to receive the name 
America : " But now that these parts have been more 
widely explored, and another fourth part has been dis- 
covered by Americus Vespucius (as will be seen here- 
after), I do not see why we may justly refuse to name 
it America, namely, the land of Americus or America, 
after its discoverer Americus." 

This suggestion bore fruit, and on a map published 
in 1509, two years after the publication of Waldsee- 
mttUer's book, appeared the name America, near that 
part of the southern continent supposed to have been 
visited by Vespucius. 

If the name America had been permitted to remain 
where the map maker, following the suggestion of 
Waldseemiiller, liad placed it, the friends of Columbus 
would have had small cause of complaint ; but in 1541, 







Part of Mercator'8 Globe of 1511, npon which the name of America appears for 
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Mercator printed his gores for a globe, upon which 
was delineated the northern continent as well as the 
southern. Without any reason, nay, apparently by 
mere caprice, a portion of the name America was 
printed on the northern, and a portion on the south- 
ern continent, and the mischief was accomplished. 
Says Humboldt truthfully, " It was accident and not 
fraud and dissensions, which deprived the continent of 
America of the name of Columbus." 

But it has been suggested, with considerable plausi- 
bility, that in this labyrinth of errors Waldseemuller 
was himself the victim of a blunder, and that owing 
to a similarity of sound, he confounded the native name 
of the region visited by his hero, namely Amaraca- 
panna or Amaraca land, with that of Americus, and 
believing that it had already popularly received the 
name of its supposed discoverer, he simply put himself 
on record as recognizing its propriety. 

We can but regard it as a curious coincidence, that 
the native name of this portion of the southern conti- 
nent so closely resembles in sound that of Americus, 
or Amerigo, yet such appears to be the fact. But 
whether it is or is not true, that Waldseemuller was 
innocently misled, the world will ever regret that the 
southern continent, at least, was not named for the 
great Genoese navigator. 
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MAYOR'S ADDR 



Gentlemen of the City Council : — 

In accordance with laws wisely framed for the maintenance 
of public order, we have been selected by our fellow citizens 
to administer the fiscal and prudential affairs of this munici- 
pality for the ensuing year, and to secure to it good govern- 
ment. 

To be selected from so large a body of citizens eligible to 
office by virtue of possessing the right of franchise, that 
peculiar privilege of American citizenship, is an especial 
honor, since it is not only a mark of confidence in our fitness 
for the places to which we have been selected, but of trust in 
our integrity, and we should be unworthy of that confidence 
and trust, did we fail in the slightest degree to faithfully 
administer the important interests deposited in our keeping. 

If our fellow citizens have thoughtfully and deliberately 
elected us to office, and if we faithfully and wisely perform 
the duties pertaining to official position, the essential 
purpose of our unique system of popular government will 
have been secured. 

As to the first of these propositions, it is no mere senti- 
mental assumption of ethical virtue to assert, that defeat by 
thinking ballots is better than victory by unthinking ones ; 
and as to the other, that the man is base indeed, who can 
regard public office otherwise than a public trust. 
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Assuraing then that we have been thoughtfully elected to 
office, and that we are resolved to faithfully perform our 
duties, I would emphasize the necessity of co-operation in all 
things calculated to promote the common good. We are no 
longer members of opposing political parties, but public 
servants, having properly only the public welfare to serve, 
and I shall rely upon you, and you shall rely upon me, to 
support all just and wise measures, which may come before 
us, without regard to political effect. Without such co-oper- 
ation, we shall none of us look back with satisfaction upon 
the achievements of the year. 

To you, my predecessor in office, in assuming the position 
which you have filled with so much grace and dignity, per- 
mit me to extend my acknowledgments for your unvarying 
kindness and good will. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE CITY. 

The first matter of interest to which I shall call your atten- 
tion is the financial condition of our city. By the subjoined 
report marked "A," you will observe that the total bonded 
debt of the city on March 1st, last, was $2,811,750 and that 
the city possesses available assets as follows : 

23,561 1-10 shares of the stock of the Portland 
& Ogdensburg Railroad which valued at 
$50 per share would amount to $1,178,065.00 

1700 shares of the stock of the Portland Gas 
Light Company, which at $85 per share 
would amount to 144,500.00 

Add to this Mortgage Notes owned by the 
city, and Trust Funds on which the city 
pays interest only, 43,199.00 

and we have a total of available assets 

amounting to 1,365,754.00 
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Two years ago, the Hon. George W. True recommended 
in his inaugural address, that the ordinance relating td the 
Sinking Fund should be so amended, that these stocks and 
securities could be placed to the credit of the Committee on 
Reduction of the City Debt, and I renew his recommendation, 
changing the valuation to more nearly conform to their 
present value. If this recommendation receives your favor- 
able action, the net debt of the city will be reduced to 
$1,445,996, which will enable us to borrow money of institu- 
tions, which are prevented from investing in bonds of cities, 
whose debt exceeds five per cent of their valuation, upon more 
favorable terms than we now secure. 

It is certainly gratifying to observe how rapidly the debt 
of the city has been reduced since 1877. Our gross debt was 
then $6,050,200. To-day it is $2,811,750, showing a reduc- 
tion of $3,238,450 or considerably more than one half. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Public Education is the vitalizing element, which nourishes 
civil liberty, and quickens the pulse of enterprise. If this 
fails, all fails, and the claim of American citizenship becomes 
an idle boast ; hence, we must welcome and adopt all wise 
measures to promote its efficiency. 

To say that our educational system is not yet perfect, is 
not passing upon it an unfriendly criticism. So far as they go 
our public schools have accomplished for the people a great 
work, greater indeed than we are apt to realize ; but the 
present system of education is fitting our youth to enter upon 
business and professional, rather than upon industrial careers ; 
hence I believe that its scope should be enlarged, so as to 
embrace manual training. The problem is not a novel or 
difficult one to solve. Its solution has already been practi- 
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cally accomplished in Boston and in other cities, where the 
great value of manual training can be tested by all who will 
take the trouble of studying it. 

Time will not permit an exposition of the details of this 
important branch of public education. It is suflBcient to say, 
that it not only ennobles labor and breaks down those artificial 
barriers which interfere with social equality, by closely asso- 
ciating in a common pursuit the children of the poor and 
wealthy; but it enables its beneficiaries to set foot in the 
industrial world, sufficiently equipped to enter upon careei*s 
of usefulness to themselves and others. It is my hope that 
during the year before us, thoughtful attention may be given 
to this important subject. I am, however, aware that the 
financial demands, which will be made upon the treasury 
for educational and other purposes, will be so large, that it 
may be deemed unwise to appropriate the funds necessary to 
make a practical experiment of manual education. I am, 
however, so fully persuaded of its great usefulness to the 
community, that I shall place my salary for the year at the 
disposal of the school board to be used in such an experiment, 
if they deem it wise to attempt it. 

For a number of years, our citizens have been agitated by 
the reports of the unhealthy condition of our High School. 
These reports have hardly been exaggerated, and I believe 
the time has come when prompt action is necessary. The 
demand seems to be general, that we must have a new school 
building, or practically such ; and that it must be constructed 
in a manner to secure the best sanitary results. An appro- 
priation of f76,000 will be asked for this purpose, which 
added to the amounts required for salaries and ordinary 
expenditures, make a total of $196,730. This important 
subject will require prompt action. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 

I should be remiss in my duty, if I failed to call your atten- 
tion to our evening schools, of which Mr. Levi Turner, Jr. 
is principal, and Mr. Barton, Mr. Gately and Miss Beck, 
assistants. 

These schools are doing a most useful work, by teaching 
the illiterate the common rudiments of education. In the 
principal school in the City Building, boys and men, ranging 
from thirteen to fifty years of age gather nightly during the 
school term, to the number of nearly a hundred, where they 
are taught, not only to read, write and spell, but some of the 
higher branches of education. 

So earnest are these people in their work, that the principal 
reports, that "there is no necessity for anything like formal 
discipline." Besides this school, there is another for young 
women in the Casco Street school-house, where over fifty have 
been registered the past winter. The importance of these 
schools for a considerable number of our citizens is apparent. 

In this connection, I should call your attention to the 
Public Library. The city has recently acquired by exchange 
of the hall in the second story of the library building, the 
large room occupied by the Maine Historical Society. This 
room is to be devoted to reference books, which will be of 
great assistance to our citizens, but especially to our public 
schools. The library now contains 37,607 volumes and the 
average number of books withdrawn daily is 296 volumes. 
The number of volumes delivered for home use during the 
year is 89,835. The usefulness of the library is constantly 
increasing by additions of valuable works, and the trustees 
will spare no efforts to make it what its name implies, a 
Public Library, free for all citizens. 
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LIQUOR AGENCY. 

A question which has agitated the public mind in the past, 
more perhaps than any other, is the liquor agency. My 
predecessor in office stated in his inaugural last year the exact 
purpose for which the agency was established; namely, to 
supply liquors to citizens for ^'medicinal, mechanical, and 
manufacturing purposes only ;" and he called attention to the 
fact, that under the previous administration, the sales of the 
agency for the year amounted to the considerable sum of 
$58,551.50, which, to use his own words *'seems to suggest 
an enquiry whether the privileges of the agency are not 
abused". The sales the past year have amounted to the 
large sum of ♦76,410.62. By comparing these figures with 
the sales of 1890, which during that year amounted to 
$28,758.88, you will observe that the business of the agency 
since that time, has increased nearly three-fold, a showing 
most satisfactory to our citizens, if they desire the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors to be enlarged for the purpose of pecun- 
iary profit ; but I am quite sure that they do not desire this. 
On the contrary, I am of the opinion that they would have 
the business of the agency confined to supplying liquors of 
the purest quality for "medicinal, mechanical and manufactur- 
ing purposes, and no other," as the law creating the agency 
plainly prescribes, and I adopt and repeat the very pertinent 
inquiry of my predecessor, ''whether the privileges of the 
agency are not abused." Attention is asked to the account 
of the Agent marked "B." 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND STREET COMMISSIONER. 

The consolidation of the offices of City Engineer and Street 
Commissioner, has been a subject much discussed during the 
past year or two. The project was introduced in the Com- 
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mon Council in 1890, by John Calvin Stevens, Councilman 
from ward seven ; and our late efficient City Engineer, E.G. 
Jordan gave it careful consideration during his term of office. 
By the estimates of his associate and successor, Mr. 6. N. 
Fernald, who from the first has been deeply interested in the 
project, it would appear that an important saving to the city 
can be aflFected ; hence I trust that you will give this impor- 
tant subject due consideration. 

I wish also to call your attention to the necessity of pro- 
viding the engineer's office with a fire proof vault, for the 
safe storage of valuable plans belonging to that department. 
The value of these plans can hardly be estimated. If lost 
they could never be reproduced, and I cannot too strongly 
urge upon you prompt action in this matter. 

I am informed by the City Engineer, that he will require 
for sewer work during the year, #34,170, a sum somewhat 
larger than usual. The items you will notice in his report 
marked "C." 

THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

The Police Department is one of the most important in the 
city. Its duties require men of the highest character and 
efficiency. Upon them largely depends the preservation of 
public order, and their services merit recognition. 

To promote the efficiency of the department, however, a 
wise system of discipline should be constantly maintained, 
and excellence in all those qualities which make a good officer 
encouraged. I believe that the efficiency of the service could 
be advanced by a system of promotion for meritorious conduct, 
by which men in the ranks could have before them the pros- 
pect of ultimately reaching the marshalship. The tenure of 
this office, however, is so uncertain as to render it somewhat 
undesirable to men in the ranks. Could it be retained for* a 
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fixed term of years, the case would be different. By the 
present law a policeman, unless removed for wrong doing, may 
hold his position until sixty-five years of age. This militates 
against the efiiciency of the force, and I trust that some 
change may be made in the law, so that hereafter, when men 
are appointed, it may be for a term not exceeding four years* 
They should, however, at the end of this term of service, be 
eligible for re-appointment. 

THB FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

No less important is the Fire Department, nor do its duties 
require men of less character and ability. Portland has 
always been proud of her firemen, by whose bravery and vigi- 
lance the property of her citizens has so often been rescued 
from destruction. These faithful men demand our gratitude 
and support, and we should keep their welfare constantly 
in view. 

THE PORTLAND WATER AND GAS CO. 

During the administration of Mayor Melcher, who took a 
lively interest in securing for our citizens lower water rates, 
this important question, by mutual consent, alike honorable 
to both parties, was referred to a commission consisting of 
Chief Justice Peters and Judge Foster. The result has been 
eminently satisfactory to our citizens, and all questions 
between the City and Water Company have been happily 
settled, except that relating to the contract of 1887. 

An order was passed a short time since in the Board of 
Aldermen, to submit this matter to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the following terras : 
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''CITY OF PORTLAND. 

In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Portland, 

February 6, 1893. 

Ordered: That the proposition of the Portland Water 
Company, submitted at this meeting for a reference of pend- 
ing questions to the next law term of the Supreme Court for 
decision, be and the same is hereby accepted, and that upon 
payment by the Water Company of the taxes now due, the 
City Solicitor be, and is hereby directed, to take all such 
legal steps as may be necessary and proper for carrying the 
same into effect." 

This order was, however, subsequently laid upon the table. 
I trust that steps may be taken to have the matter so adjusted 
as to subserve the best interests of the city. Our citizens 
also demand a reduction in the price of gas, and I believe 
that an amicable arrangement can be made with the Gas 
Company, whereby this desirable end can be accomplished. 

our summer visitors. 

During the coming summer we shall doubtless have a larger 
number of visitors to our city than usual. The advantages 
of Casco Bay as a summer resort, though well understood 
by our own people, have never been sufficiently made known 
to the outside world. I would recommend the appointment 
of a Special Committee to act in concert with a Committee of 
the Board of Trade, to extend proper civilities to visitors, and 
to judiciously advertise the attractions of our summer sur- 
roundings. 

evergreen cemetery and our parks. 

The Trustees of Evergreen Cemetery will require an 
appropriation, as usual, for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of this favorite burial place. So likewise our Park 
Commissioners, who have wisely and faithfully performed 
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their work, will call upon us for funds to preserve what they 
have already done, and to make farther improvements to our 
Parks, which have already become necessary to the comfort 
and enjoyment of our citizens. I am sure that their require- 
ments which are always reasonable, will receive friendly 
consideration. 

DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 

In conclusion, I would call your attention to the various 
department reports. With your friendly co-operation, I shall 
hope that the business of the city will not be permitted to get 
behind, but that everything will be promptly considered and 
acted upon. It is my purpose, and I am quite as certain 
that it is your purpose, to make this a business administra- 
tion. By performing our duties to the best of our several 
abilities, we shall be able to meet with equanimity whatever 
criticism may be directed against us. 
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EXHIBIT A. 

Portland, April 19th, 1898. 

STATEMENT OP THE CITY DEBT. 

The municipal debt March 31, 1892, was 

Coupon and Registered Bonds, G's, - - $401,000.00 

Coupon and Registered Bonds, 4's, - - 807,000.00 

Trust funds, $13,000, 6's and $250, 4's, - 13,260.00 



Total, $1,221,250.00 

Less paid and cancelled since March 31, 1892, 100,500.00 

$1,120,750.00 
Amount of funding bonds issued Mar. 1, 
1893, 4's, on 20 years, under order of 
City CouncU, Feb. 16, 1893, - - $ 75,000.00 

Bonds in aid of Portland & Ogdensburg 
Railroad, original issue $1,350,000. 
Due Sept. 1, 1907, ... - 1,200,000.00 

Bonds in aid of Portland & Rochester 
Railroad, original issue $1,150,000- 
Due July 1, 1897, 416,000.00 

Total bonded debt. Mar. 1, 1893, - $2,811,750.00 

AVAILABLE ASSETS. 

Balance to the credit of Committee 

on reduction of city debt, $48,773.70 

Balance due from Building Loan 

Commissioners, . - - 32,161.63 

1,700 shares gas stock at par, notes 

receivable, and trust funds on 

which the city pays interest 

only, - - - - 100,099.07 

$181,034.40 



Net debt, March 31, 1893, $2,630,716.60 
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The city has 23,561 1-10 shares Portland & Ogdensburg 
Railroad Stock on which the city receives two per cent, per 
annum in dividends, payable quarterly from the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. These dividends are credited to interest and 
estimated as income. 

The gross debt of the city has been reduced the past year 

$100,500 and the net debt 154,756. 

The gross city debt March 31, 1877, was $6,050,200.00 

The gross city debt March 31, 1893, was 2,811,750.00 

Reduction in sixteen yeai*s, $3,238,450.00 



EXHIBIT B. 

THE LIQUOR AGENCY. 

I am informed that the sales at the Liquor Agency for the 
past muncipal year is $76,410.62. 

The Liquor Agency account Mar. 31, 1893, is as follows, viz : 

Balance to the credit of agency Mar. 31, 1892, $ 8,437.71 
Received during past year, . . - . 76,410.62 



Total, $84,848.33 

Payment for stock, salaries and 

expenses, - - - - $67,090.57 

Payment for police signals, - - 4,360.00 

'^ '^ deer paddocks in the Oaks, 505.31 

** " quai-antine station, - 5,761.06 

*' '* evening schools, - - 659.93 

'' " West School, - - 3,000.00 



$81,376.87 



Balance to the credit of the Agency Mar. 31, '93, $3,471.46 
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EXHIBIT C. 

The amount of appropriation required for sewer work for 

1893 may be stated as follows : 

Regular sewer expenses, - - - - ♦8,470.00 

Mill Pond sewer extension, - . - . 3,200.00 

Almshouse Valley sewer, - . - - 9,500.00 

Commercial St. sewer, extension to Hampshire St., 10,000.00 

Commercial St. sewer, extension to Maple St., 5,500.00 



*36,670.00 
Less estimated income from sewer assessments, 2,500.00 



f34,170.00 



From this amount should also be deducted a portion of the 
cost of the Mill Pond sewer, which should be paid by the 
property owners. 

These estimates are based on contract work. For work 
done by day labor from 15 to 20 per cent, should be added. 
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arlicle art tkiefly from ilraunngs made in Virgini 
■ lolony by Sir Walter f^aleigk for that purpose. 



THE first etforts 
at the coloni- 
zation of Vir- 
ginia furnish one of 
the most romantic 
pages of American 
history, though 
tinged with a pathos 
which in a measure 
subdues every emo- 
tion but that of sym- 
pathy. The most 
interesting in many 
respects, and one 
which appeals most 
strongly to one's 
feelings, is the effort 
to plant the colony 
of Roanoke by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 
the year 1587, which 
colony strangely dis- 
appeared from hu- 
man knowledge, 
leaving the world to 

now to penetrate the 
mystery of its &te. Itefore entering, 
h(>irever, upon the story of Raleigh's lost 
colony, which has been fitly denominated 
tiie tragedy of American colonization, we 
will briefly review the preceding efforts 
at colonization made by the unfortunate 
but noble Raleigh. 

After the heroic death of his step- 
brother. Sir Humphrey Ciilbert, with whom 
he had been associated, Sir Walter applied 
to the Queen for a reissue to himself of 
his step-brother's charter. The request 
of the favorite was granted, and a charter 
especially designed to encourage coloniza- 
tion was, on March 25, 1584, bestowed 
upon him. By this charter Sir Waller 
mn empowered to plant colonies within 
ila limits upon any land not already in 



the possession of any Christian prince < 
people, and his colonists were guarantee 
the enjoyment of all the privileges po! 
sessed by Lnglishmen at home. 

Florida was claimed by the Spaniard 
but north of this favored region lay a va 
unexplored territory, to which Raleigh, 
the twenty -seventh of April following tli 
date of his charter, despatched two vesse 
with the design of there planting a colon 
These vessels were under the comman 
of Phillip Araadas and Arthur Barlow. 
the tenth of May they reached the Cans 
ries, and a month later were off the We: 
Indies, where many of the men fell sicl 
owing probably to the close confinemei 
and extreme heat to which they wci 
subjected. On the second of July, the voj 
agcrs were regaled by odors so sweet thi 
they seemed to be " in the midst of som 
delicate garden abounding with all kinc 
of odoriferous flowers." This betokene 
the proximity of land, and two days lat< 
land was reached. Skirting the coaj 
northward, the voyagers entered New Ir 
let, where anchor was cast, and the 
eagerly landed to view the mysteriou 
country which they had come so far t 
behold. Their first act was to fonnall 
take possession of the land in the nam 
of the English queen, and then to delive 
the same to Raleigh's representative i 
accordance with his charter. This don( 
the adventurers found enough in thei 
novel surroundings to delight their eyes 
grapes, in greater abundance than the 
had dreamed of, everywhere met thei 
admiring vision, depending from th 
branches of the tallest cedars, clusterini 
upon shrubs along the sandy shores, 01 
verdant hillside and plain, in a manne 
" incredible to be written." Ascendiq 
the adjacent hills and looking about them 
they found that they were on an islam 
about twenty miles long and six miles ii 
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width. The view from the hilhop was 
eochanting. Magnificent forests stretcheil 
away on every side, not such woods as 
they had beheld in " Bohemia, Muscovia 
or Hercynia, barren and fruitless, but the 
highest and reddest cedars of the world, 
fane bettering the cedars of the Acores, 
of the Indies, or Lybanus." Nor was 
there lack of variety in these rich wood- 
lands, redolent with sweetest odors ; for 
pines of magnificent proportions lifted 
their verdant crowns cloudward, overtop- 
ping the dark cypress, the gummy lenlisk, 
and " the tree that beareth the rine of 
blacke Sinamon, of which Master Winter 
brought from the slreights of Magellan, 
and many others of excellent smell and 
qualitie." The umbrageous solitudes of 
these vast woods sheltered numberless 
deer and other animals of the chase, and 
the discharge of an arquebuse raised such 
a multitude of cranes, that their mingled 
cries seemed like an army of men. On 
the third day of their sojourn here, while 
they were all on shipboard, a solitary 
canoe propelled by three rutives appeared 
»d la^^OD the island. One of the 
vO^^^Hhd ra\\ on a point of land to- 
if to hold intercourse 



with those on board, whereupon Simon 
Ferdinamlo and Phillip Amadas taking a 
boat rowed toward him. No sign of 
distrust was shown by the native, who 
fearlessly. entered the boat and was taken 
to the ship, where he was treated to wine 
and meats, and dismissed with presents. 
To show his gratitude, the poor savage, 
upon regaining the shore, took his canoe 
and began lo fish assiduously. So abun- 
dant were ihe fish, that within half an 
hour his canoe was full, and going on 
shore, he placed them in two piles, mak- 
ing signs that one was for each vessel 
He then departed. 

t)n the following day, the brother of 
the king, with forty or fifty of his people, 
came to the island opposite the ships. 
leaving their canoes on the shore, they 
spread upon the grass a long mat, upon 
an end of which the royal representative 
sat down, while four of his principal men 
sat on the other end, the rest of the 
company standing at a respectful dis- 
tance. This indicated that an audience 
was expected, and the Knglish with their 
weapons landed and proceeded toward 
him. Strange to say, neither the king's 
brother, Cranganimeo, nor his people 
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exhibited any fear, but maintained a dig- 
nity of demeanor quite unexpected in 
a savage people. With hearty goodwill 
the king's brother beckoned to the Eng- 
lishmen to take a seat beside him, which 
they did, and were welcomed by signs 
expressive of pleasure at their coming. 
He then addressed them in a long speech 
unintelligible to them of course, and was 
answered by a present of trinkets, which 
greatly gratified him. During these cer- 
emonies the people maintained a re- 
spectful silence, the four chief men only 
venturing to address each other in low 
whispers, such was the apparent reverence 
for their king and his representative ; in- 
deed, their whole bearing indicated that 
these people were much farther advanced 
toward civilization than the natives en- 
countered by Frobisher and others in the 
far north. The absence of the king him- 
self was caused by wounds which he had 
recently received in battle, which pre- 
vented him from leaving the village 
where he resided, a distance of five days* 
journey from the place where the English 
ships had anchored. Presents were after- 
ward made to the four principal attend- 
ants ; but the donors were informed that 
these were servants, and not allowed to 
receive gifts, which, according to their 
laws of etiquette, appertained to royalty. 
A trade was opened with these people, 
and trinkets exchanged for furs, a bright 
tin dish proving to be the most highly 
valued thing exhibited by the English, 
because it would serve, as the royal rep- 
resentative explained by suspending it 
from his neck so as to cover his breast, 
as a protection against the arrows of his 
enemies. The natives greatly desired to 
obtain hatchets and swords, which they 
could use in war ; but these the English 
refused to part with. After a better 
acquaintance, Granganimeo visited the 
ships with his wife and children, and par- 
took of English hospitality. They were 
adorned after the savage fashion with 
showy ornaments, were of a yellowish com- 
plexion, and some of them had hair of 
auburn and chestnut hue. Large num- 
bers of the people continued to arrive, 
all eager to exchange their furs for Eng- 
lish notions ; but none except the chiefs, 
whose rank was indicated by badges of 



copper worn upon their heads, attempted 
to trade in his presence. When he would 
visit the ships, he would inform those on 
board, by causing fires to be built along 
the shore equal in number to the boats 
which he intended should accompany 
him. Both by him and his wife a showy 
state was maintained, and wherever they 
went they were accompanied by numerous 
attendants. Their boats, unlike those of 
the northern savages, which were usually 
made of the bark of the birch, were 
formed from the trunks of trees suitably 
hollowed by burning, and scooping out 
the coals with shells. Granganimeo in 
his dealings with the English displayed a 
degree of honor unexpected in a savage, 
and the English did not hesitate to trust 
him with valuables, upon the promise of 
payment for them. His goodwill was 
daily exhibited by presents of game and 
vegetables sent to the ships. The armor 
of the strangers greatly excited his admi- 
ration, and he expressed a desire to obtain 
it ; but although he offered in exchange 
his choicest pearls, his offers were disre- 
garded. 

A party of the adventurers paid a visit 
to the island of Roanoke, seven leagues 
distant from their anchorage, where they 
found a small fortified settlement. Here 
they were welcomed by the wife of Gran- 
ganimeo, who entertained them royally ; 
and as their clothes were wet and soiled, 
she assisted her women in washing and 
drying them. While the adventurers were 
partaking of the repast prepared for 
them, they were startled by the appear- 
ance of two hunters returning from the 
chase with bows and arrows. Perceiving 
the uneasiness of her guests, their hostess 
not only caused the seizure and destruc- 
tion of the arms of the offending hunters, 
but had them driven away. In spite of 
this generosity, the English did not dare 
to sleep in the village, and withdrew to 
their boats, greatly to the regret of the 
simple natives, who pressed upon them 
not only the materials of a partially pre- 
pared feast, but even the vessels contain- 
ing it. The distrust exhibited by her 
guests seemed to cause real grief to the 
wife of the chief; and finding that they 
insisted upon remaining in their boat 
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protect them from the weather and caused 
a guard of men and women to sit all 
night on the bank near them. So gentle 
and affectionate were these people, that 
the chronicler of the voyage was forcibly 
reminded of the golden age and its inno- 
cent felicities. Never, they told him, had 
they seen white people but once before, 
when a ship was wrecked on their shores, 
about twenty years past, the evidences of 
which were still visible in a few iron im- 
plements which they possessed. Some of 
the shipwrecked mariners were saved, and 
with the aid of the natives fastened two 
of the canoes of the country together to 
sustain masts, upon which they stretched 
rude sails made of their shirts and put to 
sea, but were lost, as was evidenced by 
the wreck of their anomalous craft, which 
was afterward found by the natives upon 
the shores of a neighboring island. 

The people even here in this fruitful 
paradise were ever agitated by the alarms 
of war. There were leagues offensive and 
defensive, and conflicts cruel and de- 
structive with neighboring tribes ; so that 
at the period described some parts of the 
country had been nearly depopulated. 
Their weapons were few and ineffective 
against light armor ; swords of hardened 
wood, arrows of reed tipped with bone, 
clubs fortified with the horn of the stag 
or other beast, comprised their simple 
armory. But upon weapons they did not 
wholly rely. They carried to the foray 
an image of the deity who presided over 
their destinies, of which they took coun- 
sel, "as the Romans were wont of the 
oracle of Apollo." 

Without making any considerable ex- 
plorations, Amadas and Barlow, having 
satisfied themselves of the fitness of the 
country for colonization, thought best to 
return home and report their discovery to 
Raleigh ; and taking leave of the natives, 
after a prosperous voyage they reached 
England about the middle of September, 
having with them two natives of the coun- 
try named Manchese and Manteo, both 
" lustie men." 

The adventurers' account of the coun- 
try of which they had taken possession for 
Raleigh in the name of Elizabeth was 
received with enthusiasm. Elizabeth 
named it Virginia, and bestowed upon 



the fortunate Raleigh the honor of 
knighthood ; hence he was enabled to 
decorate his arms with the legend, Pro- 
pria insignia WalUri Ralegh^ miiites, 
Domini et Gubernatoris Virginius, 

Without loss of time Raleigh began 
preparations for colonizing his new pos- 
sessions, and on the ninth of April, 1585, 
despatched from Plymouth seven ships 
under the command of his kinsman. Sir 
Richard Grenville, *' with one hundred 
householders and many things necessary 
to begin a new state." The head of the 
colony was Ralf Lane, who had seen mil- 
itary service in Ireland, and was well 
known to Raleigh for his ability. A num- 
ber of gentlemen of reputation, among 
whom were several who subsequently 
achieved distinction, accompanied the 
expedition. 

On the twelfth of May, Grenville, with 
a portion of his fleet, came to anchor 
at the island of St. John de Portorico, 
where he landed and erected a temporary 
fortification and, felling timber, began 
building a pinnace, which, it seems, he 
considered needful to carry out his de- 
signs. While engaged in this work he 
was surprised by the appearance of a 
company of Spanish horsemen, who rec- 
onnoitred the intruders from a safe 
distance and then withdrew. Soon after 
a strange sail appeared in the offing ; and 
alarmed at what might be an enemy by 
sea, which might co-operate with those 
on land, the Tiger hastily weighed anchor 
and stood off to reconnoitre. The strange 
ship, however, proved to be one of his 
own vessels, under the command of the 
afterward renowned Thomas Cavendish, 
which had been separated frt)m the rest 
of the fleet in a storm in the Bay of 
Portugal. Her appearance was hailed 
with joy, and she was welcomed with a 
salvo of artillery. 

A few days later a force of twenty 
Spanish horsemen showed themselves; 
whereupon Grenville despatched twenty 
footmen and two men mounted upon 
horses, which he had secured, who were 
met by a flag of truce. After an exchange 
of civilities, learning that the English 
only desired to provide themselves with 
necessities of which they stood in need, 
and which they were determined to have 
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at all extremities, they withdrew with effu- 
sive demon stration-i of gfxxlwill, promis- 
in$$ to supply their wants ; but failing to 
ffjifil their promise, firenville, after wait- 
ing ten days, having launched the newly 
l/»jilt pinna/.T, marched into the countrj- 
to olitain the provisions which had been 
promised him, and not meeting the Span- 
iards, he set fire to the forests and 
withdrew Xfy his fortification, which he 
alvi fired, and prej^arerl to continue hi^ 
voyage. 

SlKiftly after sailing, Orenville fell in 
with two Spanish ships, one of which her 
crew abanrlon«:d when they espied the 
Knglish fleet. The other proved to l)e 
richly la/len and t/ihave on tward "divers 
Spaniards of .iccount." These the auda- 
cious Ore II VI lie " r:insr>med for good 
round summer" and Imdedat St. John*s. 

Taking on*r of the captured vessels, 
f,anft wiled to Koxo Bayou, the south- 
west sifle of St. John's, where the Span- 
iards had salt works, and in the face of a 
Spariish force lo.ided his vessel with salt 
ari'l rejoined the fleet, which then set sail 
for the island of Misf^'iniola. Here the 
Knglish vtf.xn rer eiverl by the S|;anish 
authorities with t ourt'-sy ; anrl although at 
fir^t they exhibited some apprehension of 
d dinger at the landing of s<j large a body 
of men in their harbor, their fears were 
vMin dispelled by the friendly attitude of 
the Knglish, who, while their general and 
the Spanish govrnor were rrinfrrring to- 
gether, pr'^eed'-d to erer I ** two banquet- 
ing houvrs rovi-rerl witlj greeue boughes," 
one for the g*-ntleineii, \\\v other for the 
" inferior wtxX. ; " wherein they soon set 
forth A right royal banqurt scrrved " all in 
state/' of whirli the Spaniards partook, 
amid the exhilarating strains of martial 
muMic. 

Not to be (;utdoue in generosity, the 
Spaniards inviterl t)i<*ir entertainers to a 
cattle hunt, in which they engaged with 
/.est. An exchange of goods and presents 
followed, and on the seventh of June (Jrcn- 
ville, having supplied himself with " horses, 
mares, kinc, buls, goates, swine, sheep, 
bull-hides, sugar, giiig^'ft pearls, tobacco, 
and suc h like commodities of the Island," 
spread^'^^h^ for America, departing 
with i ^dfioiis show of goodwill 
froF which was imputed to 



fear by the more expenenced of Gren- 
ville's party, who doabted not that, had 
the English force been insaflicient for 
successful resistance, they might have 
received the same barbaions treatment 
which Hnglishmen were wont to receive at 
Spanish hands. Proceeding on his course, 
Cirenvilie passing the next day near a 
small island abounding with seals, an- 
chored to enjoy the sport of captoriog 
some of the strange creatures, and barely 
escaped being wrecked with a number of 
his friends in the pinnace. Elscaping this 
hazard, he resumed his \'oyage on the 
ninth at the island of Caycos, wherehe had 
been told by a Porttiguese in his company 
salt ponds could be found ; but iailiiig to 
discover these ponds, gready to the dis- 
comfort of the poor Portuguese, he again 
resumed his voyage, stopping at various 
islands to reconnoitre. On the twenty- 
third the fleet was off Cape Fear and, barely 
escaping wreck on that dangerous head- 
land, entered a harbor, where the people 
on shipboard feasted on fish, which they 
caught in great numbers. On the twenty- 
sixth, Grenville came to anchor atOcracoke 
Inlet, and on the eleventh of July, having 
brought with him for guides and inter- 
preters the two natives, Manteo and Man- 
chese, who had been carried to England 
by the former expedition, he set out with 
a considerable company across Pamlico 
Sound to explore the country. In this 
undertaking, three Indian towns, Pomeiok, 
Agnascogok an<lSecotan, were discovered. 
A silver cup had been lost at Agnascogok, 
said to have been stolen by a native of 
the town ; and as it had not been returned 
as promised, Grenville, upon returning to 
his fleet, went in a boat with a party of 
men to recover it. Upon his appearance 
the affrighted natives fled ; and to punish 
them for the loss of his cup, Grenville 
*' burnt and spoyled their come and 
Towne," an act of barbarous cruelty which 
converted these peo])le into dangerous 
enemies of the colonists. 

(rrtinganimeo, the brother of King 
Wingina, visited the ships in friendly 
fashion as he had done the previous year, 
and no cause of trouble between that 
gentle savage and the hasty Grenville ap- 
pears to have arisen. After several weeks 
spent in explorations and preparations for 
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settlement, having on the lifth of AugiiRt 
despatched John Arandel to England, 
Gienville, having landed the colony of 
one hundred and seven men on Roanoke 
Island, setsail on the twenty- fifth forhome. 
But the fiery and heroic Grenville could 
not resist an adventure when it came in 
his way; and six days after leaving Roa- 
noke he fell in with a Spanish ship of 
"300 tunne richly loaden," which he 
boxrded with " a boate made with boards 
of chests," so frail as to sink at the ship's 
side as he and his valorous crew left it. 



nesse, yet wilde, as France, Spaine, nor 
Italic have n(j greater, so many sorts of 
Apothecaries drugs, as common there as 
grassies here." To the delighted eyes of 
the colonists, Virginia was another Canaan 
flowing with milk and honey. The sav- 
age inhabitants were courteous and trac- 
table ; the affluent soil brought forth the 
maize, richest of breadstuffs, in lavish 
proftision ; indeed, whatever " commodi- 
ties soever, Spaine, France, Italie or the 
East partes " yielded, " as wines of all 
sortes, in ozles, in flaxe, in rosens, pitch. 



Having captured the Spanish ship, Gren- 
ville took up his quarters on board, anil 
headed his prize for England, reaching 
Plymouth on the eighteenth of September, 
where he " was courteously received by 
divcn of his worshipful friends." By a 
letter bearing date the third of September, 
written by line to Richard Hakluyt, we 
have hb description of the country, 
which he enthusiastically pronounced to 
be "the goodliest sovle under the cope 
of heaven, so abounding with sweete 
tree*, that bring such sundry- rich and 
pleasant gomnics, grapes of such gieat- 



frankensence, corrans, sugers," this fa- 
vored land abounded with. 

It would be sup|)Osed from this letter 
that the prosperity of the colony was as- 
sured ; but such was not the case. Al- 
though I^ne was a man of ability, 
apparently well fitted to be a pioneer in 
founding a state, the times were not 
propitious for his colonial enterprise. It 
was soon discovered that the place chosen 
for settlement was unsuitable ; the harbor 
was poor and the coast dangerous. Na- 
tives from various tribes in the vicip'f" 
visited \i\a sft\&«nMnX, wcA ^Ktot "Cc 
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gathered valuable information. From 
accounts given him by an Indian chief, 
Menatonon, while exploring the Chowan, 
he learned of the Chesapeake Bay 
abounding in pearls, and the people who 
inhabited its shores, and resolved to re- 
move his colony thither as soon as the 
expected supply ships came from England. 
Unfortunately, Manchese, one of the 
natives who had accompanied the colony 
from England, did all in his power to sow 
distrust of the colonists among the sav- 
ages, and the king's brother, the friendly 
Granganimeo, suddenly died, whereupon, 
Wingina, influenced by their enemies, as- 
sumed an air of hostility toward the 
colonists and incited the chiefs of other 
tribes against them. But although Lane 
found the tribes with whom he had 
established leagues of friendship hostile 
to him, he thought it important to ex- 
plore the Roanoke, which the Indians 
had informed him issued from a great 
rock Bear a sea and Rowed, through a 
couatTf rich with precious metals. 



This undertaking was attended with 
severe hardships. Provisions soon grew 
scarce, and none could be obtained at 
the towns which they passed, the inhabi- 
tants having fled at their approach ; 
hence Lane proposed to his men to turn 
back, but left the decision to them. 
'ITiey, as eager as himself to feast their 
eyes upon the riches of the country and 
to be the first to trace a water-way to the 
western ocean, which they fondly believed 
the sea described by the Indians to be, 
resolved to go forward, and when their 
provisions were exhausted to kill two 
mastiffs which accompanied them, and 
sustain themselves upon their flesh. 
With this spirit, the little company pushed 
forward, I^ne himself burning to reach 
the country of the Mangoaks, who, he had 
been told, had intercourse with a strange 
people whose land abounded with a 
"marvellous mineral " in such abundance 
that they wrought it into plates with 
which to adorn their habitations. This 
mineral, paler and softer than copper, 
was brought down by the swift-rushing 
stream, and caught by the natives in bowls 
partially covered with a skin. Pushing 
on then with energy. Lane pursued his 
course for two days, the natives of the 
country withdrawing as he advanced. 

On the aflemoon of the second day, 
while lying on shore suffering for lack of 
food, their stores having all been spent, 
I.jme heard the voices of savages calling, 
as he thought, &om the wooded river 
banks, to Manteo, his native guide ; and 
glad to have the opportunity of hold- 
ing friendly intercourse with them, he 
caused Manteo to reply. Hearing them 
sing, apparently in response, which Lane 
supposed to be in token of welcome to 
their country, he was beginning to feel 
that his toils and sufferings were to be 
rewarded by success, when suddenly 
Manteo warned him of danger, and ere 
the English could put themselves in a 
proper state of defence, they were as- 
sailed by a storm of arrows. Fortunately 
none were hurt ; and, scaling the steep 
banks of the river, Lane pursued the fly- 
ing foe until the setting sun deepening 
the gloom of the forest compelled his 
men to return to their boats. Weary and 
ianushed, with oo prospect of obtaining 
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food from the natives, the adventurcis set 
out before daybreak, having first regaled 
themselves on "dogges porredge," on 
their return to Roanoke. 

On the way they were reduced to the 
necessity of subsisting upon a decoction 
of sassafras leaves ; and when they 
reached the broad sound, which lay be- 
tween them and their destination, they 
were weak from want of food. It was 
on the eve of Easter, and a heavy gale 
lashing the waters into foaming billows 
warned them against attempting the pas- 
sage in their frail boats ; accordingly Uiey 



hind in a perilous situation. Rumors of 
disaster to his party had reached Roa- 
[u>ke, and Wingina, who, upon assuming 
the chieftainship, had taken the tume of 
Pemisapan, and had for some time re- 
garded the English coldly, became offen- 
sively insolent to the little colony in its 
weakness, and, contemning the Christian 
faith which they had shown some regard 
for, openly taunted the English with the 
weakness of their God, who had been 
unable to protect his friends against the 
fury of the savage Renapoaks. In vain 
Ensenore, the aged father of Pemisapan, 



"fasted very truly" that day, and on 
Easter morning were rejoiced with the 
sight of pleasant skies and tranquil 
waters. 

They were expecting when they 
reached Chimpanum, a fishing station of 
friendly natives, to be able to obtain fish 
to allay the pangs of hunger ; but great 
was their disappointment when they 
reached the place, late in the afternoon 
of Easter, to find it deserted. They 
found, however, a few fish in the aban- 
doned weits, which revived them some- 
iriiat, so that the next morning they 
reached Roanoke in safety. Here Lane 
foond the people whom he had left be- 



who had always been a faithful friend of 
the English, endeavored to persuade his 
people to entertain a better spirit toward 
the colonists ; and had not Lane unex- 
pectedly returned, they would have aban- 
doned their settlement, which would 
probably have been fatal to the EngUsh, 
since they depended upon the natives 
for food, being unable to construct suit- 
able weirs for taking frsh, and having no 
seed coin to plant in the spring. 

The return of Lane with all his men 
from the country of a people whose prow- 
ess was acknowledged quickly turned the 
tide in their favor, and Ensenore at once 
assumed the dignity of a prophet. Th.i& 
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aged chief entertained exaggerated theo- 
ries respecting the pale men, who had 
come like spirits from the misty sea. He 
had told the people that, if they killed 
these strange men, they would after a 
short period return to life again, and that 
even while in the land of shades they 
would avenge wrongs done them in life. 
Some of the superstitious natives remem- 
bered strange sounds which they had 
heard and blows which they had received 
in the darkness when far away from the 
settlement, and attributed them to the 
spirits of the English who had died 
among them. The natives, too, who had 
accompanied Lane told marvellous stories 
of English prowess when they encoun- 
tered the dreaded Renapoaks, and took 
Menatonon, one of their chiefs, with the 
son " that he best loved," prisoners, the 
latter of whom I^ne still held in captivity. 
Thus the colony at Roanoke became sud- 
denly popular; and when Menatonon 
sent an ambassador with a costly pearl to 
ransom his son and, joining with Okisko, 
a neighboring king, sent twenty-four of 
the chief men of the country to offer ser- 
vice and homage to Elizabeth and Ra- 
leigh, they were regarded even by Pemi- 
sapan with favor. Weirs were constructed 
for them by the natives, and com planted 
for their sustenance, until they could re- 
ceive stores from England, which they 
expected would arrive not long after their 
harvest. Unfortunately their faithful friend 
Ensenore died, and the enemies of the 
colony again became active. In order to 
make the destruction of the colony cer- 
tain, Pemisapan and others, among whom 
was Manchese, their bitterest enemy, 
drew some of the neighboring tribes into 
a scheme to surprise and destroy Lane 
and his people. To this end, bodies of 
men from these tribes were invited to 
assemble at Roanoke, a month after En- 
senore's death, to join in a funeral cele- 
bration in his honor. In the mean time 
Pemisapan secretly caused the weirs to 
be broken beyond repair by the English, 
and removed to another place, for the os- 
tensible purpose of preparing the ground 
for planting, thereby throwing the colo- 
nists, who had depended upon them for 
partial suppYies of food, upon their own 
esources, which compelled Lane to send 



parties of his men to a distance to obtain 
sustenance. These detached parties it 
was intended to cut off and destroy sepa- 
rately, and in the dead of night to sur- 
prise the colonists who remained at Roa- 
noke by setting fire to their dwelHngs 
and slaying them as they rushed forth 
contused and unprepared for conflict. 
To two of Pemisapan's chief men was as- 
signed the honor of despatching Lane ; 
and but for the gratitude of the captive 
son of Menatonon, whom Lane had 
treated with kindness, the plot would 
probably have succeeded. This young 
man, however, to whom all the details of 
the plot were disclosed, revealed them 
fully to Lane, who promptly prepared to 
checkmate his enemies by a night sur- 
prise. A few days before the time set by 
Pemisapan for consummating his designs, 
his people, on the last of May, began to 
assemble at Roanoke, and Laiie resolved 
to surprise them. 

In order to prevent news from being 
carried to their chief, upon whom he had 
designs, I^ne intrusted to one of his 
men the task of secretly seizing after 
nightfall the canoes lying about the 
shores of the island, to prevent the de- 
parture of any of the natives. This plan, 
so well calculated to succeed, was frus- 
trated by unskilful management. The 
man who was to prevent any of the na- 
tives from going to Pemisapan discovered 
a canoe leaving the island, and upset it, 
killing at the same time two natives who 
were in it. This being seen from the 
shore alarmed the natives, and a conflict 
at once began between them and the 
English, which resulted in the defeat of 
the natives, who finally fled to the woods 
for safety. 

As soon as it was light enough the next 
morning. Lane with a small force of men 
started to surprise Pemisapan, who had 
not yet learned of the overthrow of his 
people at Roanoke. Landing near the 
residence of Pemisapan, Lane sent him 
word that he was on his way to Croatoan, 
and wished to complain to him con- 
cerning an attempt of one of his peo- 
ple to carry away the captive son of 
Menatonon. Not suspecting danger, 
Pemisapan allowed J>ane to approach 
him, and while talking l^ine suddenly 
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gave the watchword, "Christ our victory," 
which had been agreed upon as the signal 
for attack. Pemisapan fell from, a pistol 
shot fired by the colonel, and was sup- 
posed to be dead ; but while the English 
were occupied in slaying the surprised 
natives, he sprang up and attempted to 
escape. He was overtaken, however, by 
Lane's Irish servant, who slew him and 
bore his head in triumph to his master. 
This put ai. end to present danger from 
Pemisapan's people. 

A week after this occurrence, the colo- 
nists were overjoyed to receive news from 
Captain Stafford, whom Lane had sent to 
Admiral's Island to get food and watch 
for the appearance of sails, that he had 
seen twenty-three vessels in the offing. 
Of course it was not known whether they 
were friends or foes, and the little colony 
was in a state of anxious suspense until 
the arrival the next day of Stafford him- 
self, who brought a letter from Sir Fran- 
cis Drake offering to supply their neces- 
sities. On the tenth of June Sir Francis 
himself anchored at Roanoke and of- 
fered the colonists all the assistance in 
his power. This was done with the con- 
sent of all the commanders in the fieet, 
for Drake's fieet was a little common- 
wealth, in which all the commanders had 
a voice, and questions of moment were 
referred to them for decision. 

It was decided, upon Lane's request, 
that Drake should take home the weak 
and unserviceable members of the colony, 
and should leave at Roanoke ships and 
competent commanders with a sufficiency 
of provisions, and if supplies did not 
reach the colonists as expected by the 
following August, that they were to em- 
bark for home and abandon their settle- 
ment. This arrangement, so satisfactory 
to the colonists, concluded, every one was 
on the alert to prepare letters for their 
friends at home. While they were busily 
employed in this pleasant occupation, a 
terrific storm broke upon the fleet ; and, 
exposed as it was in the unsheltered road- 
stead, it suffered severely. One of the 
vessels assigned to Lane, already pro- 
visioned for the colony, and having on 
board some of his most efficient men, 
tfas driven to sea and returned no more. 
TTie bad harbor and the injury already 



suffered by Drake in his philanthropic 
efforts to assist the colonists admonished 
him to bring affairs to a speedy conclusion ; 
but with almost unexampled generosity, 
he offered to place one of his principal 
ships at Lane's disposal, to carry out the 
plan already agreed upon, although he 
declared himself unwilling to leave the 
ship in the unsafe harbor of Roanoke, 
where she would be likely to suffer wreck, 
preferring to leave her in the roadstead 
where Lane would be obliged to assume 
the responsibility of her care. At the 
same time he requested Lane to deliver 
to him in writing word as to what he de- 
sired him to do, promising to comply 
with his wishes as far as possible. 

Reflecting upon the mishaps which had 
befallen the colony. Lane summoned a 
council of the colonists to consider what 
it was best to do. Considering their 
weaknesses and losses, the want of a safe 
harbor and the uncertainty of receiving 
any supplies from England, it was resolved 
to request Drake to carry them home; 
and Drake, consenting to their request, 
took them with their belongings on board 
his fleet, which, says Lane, " susteined 
more perill of wracke than in all his 
former most honorable actions against 
the Spaniards," and, "with praises unto 
God for all, set saile, the nineteenth of 
June, 1586, and arrived in Portsmouth 
the seven and twentieth of July the same 
yeare." 

In studying the accounts of this settle- 
ment at Roanoke, one can but experience 
a feeling of regret at Drake's well-in- 
tended but superzealous action in visiting 
them with such profuse proffers of assist- 
ance ; and Sir Walter Raleigh must have 
reflected with no pleasant emotions upon 
his friend's meddlesome interest in his 
affairs. For he had not forgotten his 
colonists at Roanoke, and had labored 
assiduously in making provisions for their 
necessities ; and when Lane and his peo- 
ple, crowded into the vessels of Drake's 
fleet, lost sight of the land which they 
had esteemed as the " paradise of the 
world," the ship which Raleigh had with 
such personal labor and sacrifice freighted 
with plenteous supplier for their wants 
was speeding with swelling sails toward 
theii abandoned ^tUement, where their 
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household goods were scattered in con- 
fusion, as though their ownets had been 
" chased from thence by a mighty army," 
and their fields almost ready for the har- 
vest were pleasantly rustling in the sum- 
mer winds. Finding the colony gone 
from Roanoke, after searching the sur- 
rounding country in vain for them, 
Raleigh's vessel returned to England to 
find the colonists already there. 

Nor was this all that had been done for 
the welfare of the colonists ; for Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville had been despatched to 
Virginia with three ships, and he arrived 
at Roanoke two weeks after the departure 
of the supply ship for England. Not 
finding the colonists as he expected, and 
unwilling to lose de facto possession of 
the country, he left fifteen men at Roanoke 
with provisions for two years, and re- 
turned to England, landing on his way at 
the Azores and despoiling the Spaniards, 
as was his wont wherever he found that 
detested people. 



But the failure of the colony under 
Lane in no whit discouraged the daunt- 
less Raleigh. The next year, on the eighth 
of May, three vessels containing one 
hundred and fif\y men sailed from Plym- 
outh harbor for the New World, The 
charge of this expedition Raleigh in- 
trusted to John White, whom he appointed 
governor; associating with him in a char- 
ter carefully prepared, active associates, 
under the sonorous title of the " Governor 
and Assistants of the Citic of Ralegh in 
Virginia," 

The commander of the principal ves- 
sel was a Spaniard, Simon Ferdinando, 
whose heart was not in the service of the 
enterprise, if we may credit thechronicler; 
for, arriving in the Bay of Portugal, the 
fly-boat bearing a part of the colonists 
was "lewdly" forsaken by him with all 
on board, while in distress, and he went 
contentedly on his way, entertaining 
White and his companions with stories 
which in all cases proved to be fictitious. 
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Indeed, had it not been for Captain Staf- 
ford, a man whose vigilance and abiUty had 
been often tested, he would have wrecked 
his ship on Cape Fear, which would 
have brought the enteiphse to an ignomin- 
ious close. As it was, the colonists es- 
caped wreck, and on the twenty -second of 
July their two vessels came to safe anchor- 
age at " Hatorask," and White with forty 
of his best men took the pinnace to go to 
Roanoke to find the fifteen men left there 
by Grenville the year before. After find- 
ing these men, it was White's intention to 
take his colony to Chesapeake Bay and 
there establish it ; but no sooner had the 
company embarked than they heard to 
their dismay a command given by Ferdi- 
nando's direction to the mariners to leave 
them at Roanoke, with the exception of 
the governor and a few favored persons, 
as he would land them at no other place 
on account of the lateness of the season, 
— a pretext too ridiculous to consider. 

In vain White argued ; all the mariners 
iriiom Ferdinando had before brought to 
Msorva views sustained him in this partic- 
■3iar matter, and he was obliged to yield. 



The company reached Roanoke Island 
at sunset, but found the place deserted. 
No trace could be found of the missing 
men except the blanched bones of one 
of their number, mournful tokens of a 
savage attack upon the little settlement. 
The fort which Lane had erected was 
thrown down, but most of the dwellings 
were standing. Nature, however, was al- 
ready actively engaged in her favorite work 
of effacing the art of man, and even the 
dwellings had been invaded by a rank 
growth of vegetation, particularly of mel- 
ons, upon which a number of deer were 
quietly feeding. 

White at once set his company at work 
repairing the houses and erecting new 
ones, being obliged to abandon his pro- 
jected settlement at Chesapeake Bay. 
While thus busily engaged, the fly-boat, 
which Ferdinando had stolen away from 
in the night, while lying in the Bay of 
Portugal, arrived safely, to the joy of the 
colonists, but to the chagrin of Ferdi- 
nando, who was grieved greatly at their 
coming, having evidently a grudge against 
the captain, who he hoped would be 
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unable to find his way to Virginia, or 
would fall a prey to enemies in the dan- 
gerous place where he abandoned him. 
— but " God disappointed his wicked 
pretences." 

A few days after their arrival, George 
Howe, one of the colonists, while gather- 
ing crabs, was slain by savages in ambush, 
an emphatic reminder of the necessity of 
constant caution. 

On the thirtieth of July, White de- 
spatched Stafford with twenty men under 
the guidance of the faithful Manieo, who 
had accompanied them from England, to 
visit Croatoan, where Manteo's mother and 
lelfttives lived, for the purpose of getting 
tidings of Grenville's missing men. At 
first the Croatoans received them with dis- 
trust, but ujKtn being informed by Man- 
teo of the peacefiil character 
of their visit, they received 
them with good-natured hos- 
pitality. From these natives 
Stafford learned the fate of 
Grenville's men. They had 
been surprised, and several of 
them slain by natives, who 
had been hostile to Lane's 
colony, those who escaped 
alive having tied no one knew 

To several of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, who had shown un- 
friendliness to the English, 
White sent messages offering 
them friendship and forget- 
fulness of past wrongs, and 
requesting them to send some 
of their chiefs to confer with 
him. The natives failing to 
appear at the time appointed, 
and White having learned' 
that the remnant of the de- 
ceased Pemisa pan's people 
had slain Howe, and had 
moreover been engaged in 
the attack on Grenville's men, 
resolved to punish them ; 
therefore before daybreak on 
the ninth of August he set 
out for their village with Staf- 
ford and twenty- four men, 
guided by the faithful Man- 
teo. Nearing the village of 
the hostile natives, White dc- "^ 



scried a number of people gathered aboul 
a fire, and getting them between him and 
the water he fired upon them. Taken 
by surprise, the wounded natives fled and 
hid themselves in the reeds, followed bj 
the English, who had not gone far before 
they were surprised to see one of the 
natives run toward Stafford, calling him 
by name. To their chagrin they discov- 
ered that they had attacked Manteo's 
people, who, hearing that Pemisapan'i 
men had abandoned their settlement 
from fear of the English, had repairec 
thither to gather the grain and fruits lef 
behind. 

Disappointed in his purpose of punish- 
ing the foes of the English, and chagrinec 
at having inflicted injury upon his friends 
which grieved Manteo greatly, though h( 
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ascribed it to their fault in not coming to 
Roanoke as they had promised, White 
retraced his steps to the settlement. To 
reward Manteo for his fidelity, he was 
publicly christened " Lord of Roanoke 
and Dasamonguepeuk." On the eight- 
eenth an event occurred which would 
have passed unheeded but for the pecul- 
iar circumstances which surrounded it, 
but which will now forever stand in re- 
corded history, — namely the birth of a 
grand -daughter to the governor, who was 
christened Virginia, as she was the first 
Christian child born there. 

The vessels were now nearly ready to 
letum to England, when a violent north- 
east storm arose, which came near caus- 
ing their destruction. It was deemed 
best Xt> send two of the assistants home 



and he at last reluctantly yielded to 
their persuasions. 

All was DOW bustle and activity in the 
little settlement. But half a day was left 
for the goveraor to get ready for his de- 
parture, and everybody was busy prepar- 
ing messages for their friends at home. 
On the twenty-seventh, at midnight, the 
governor went on board the fly-boat, 
which he seemed to prefer to the larger 
ship commanded by Ferdinando, and the 
two vessels set sail for England, After 
mishaps and hardships unusual even in 
that age of maritime misadventure, with 
the loss of many of his men and the sickness 
of others. White reached the western coast 
of Ireland on the sixteenth of October 
and, leaving his storm-beaten vessel, found 
his way to England as best he could. 



by the vessels to secure supplies for the 
colony, and a controversy arose, no man 
among them being willing to go. The 
governor himself was therefore pressed to 
go, but declined, as it would subject him 
to the criticism of his enemies, to leave 
his colony so soon after arriving in the 
txiuntry. The people, ftowever, insisted. 



Ferdinando had arrived before him, with 
his crew so reduced by disease that he 
was unable to bring his vessel into port 
without assistance. 

When White reached England he found 
all in commotion. Kome had summoned 
her hosts from all quarters to make one 
supreme efl'ort to bring England under her 
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iron rule. To this end Philip the Second 
was selected to be the standard bearer of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and was ad- 
monished by the Pope " that, seeing God 
had blessed him with such exceeding 
great Blessing and Benefits," he ought to 
" perform somewhat which might be 
pleasing and acceptable to God : " namely 
\>j making a " Conquest of England, and 
replanting the Catholick Roman Religion 
and abolishing Heresie there." This 
pious charge was accepted by the most 
Catholic king; and to this new con- 
quest of England the pitiless legions of 
Rome gathered as of old, but inspired 
with a fiercer zeal for success than had 
ever flamed in the breasts of Caesar's 
rude veterans. So confident were they 
of success, that they held it sufficient to 
recommend " the Cause, the Armada and 
Army, to the Bishop of Rome, and the 
Prayers of the Catholicks to God and the 
Saints." Indeed, they fully believed that, 
stained as they were with the blood of 
numberless Christian martyrs, at home, 
in the Netherlands, in France, England 
and elsewhere in Europe, and of the 
helpless natives of the Indies, with the 
nckening smoke of a thousand auto-da- 
fes npon their garments, they would have 



Against such a foe it was necessary foi 
England to gather all her energies; and 
White found his expectations of assistance 
for the friends he had left at Roanoke 
frustrated. Raleigh, as solicitious a: 
himself for the welfare of his colony 
could hardly find time in the wild con- 
fusion of that " climactericai year of th< 
World," as German chronologers hac 
foretold it would be, to listen to his story 
True, a few score lives were at stake or 
the Virginia shores ; but many more livei 
were in danger at home. 

White must have been beside himsel 
with anxiety. He had left dear friend; 
at Roanoke, among them his daugbtei 
and infant child. They must not b( 
allowed to perish. 

In spite of Raleigh's preoccupation wit! 
military affairs at home, with his usual en^ 
terprise he soon had an expedition for th< 
relief of the colonists ready to sail undei 
the charge of Grenville ; but before it hat 
weighed anchor Grenville was ordered bj 
the government to proceed to Cornwall 
where troops were being gathered to re 
pel the expected invasion, and his ship 
passed into the governmcut service. 
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Again White strove to obtain relief for 
his friends in Virginia, and Raleigh lent 
him his powerful aid. By their joint 
efforts, on April 22, 1588, White with 
exultant heart sailed from the shores of 
his native land with two vessels freighted 
with the much-needed supplies for the 
colony at Roanoke, who with longing eyes 
were scanning the eastern horizon for ex- 
pected sails. But they looked in vain. 
White, proceeding on his course with 
pleasant anticipations of soon grasping 
the welcoming hands of his friends and 
kindred across the sea, came upon some 
Spanish ships. A fight ensued, and the 
English ships, battered and rendered un- 
fit to proceed further on their errand of 
mercy, were forced to return to England, 
fortunate in having escaped worse dis- 
aster. 

It was too late for White to again set 
out from England ; the shadow of the 
coming storm was upon her. He was 
helpless and obliged to curb his impa- 
tience as best he could, while waiting 
through that dreary summer for the storm 
to burst ; the sooner the better for him, as 
he might the sooner get relief to his suf- 
fering friends. How he must have chafed 
as the weeks wore away, and rumors were 
blown across the channel of the slowly 
gathering squadrons, the impregnable 
ships and terrible engines of destruction, 
which were soon to overwhelm England 
and bring it again under the rod of Rome. 

We know the end. The terrible Ar- 
mada came, wafted by priestly benedic- 
tions, its black ships christened with the 
names of saints and apostles and baptized 
as though they were sainted things, their 
high decks adorned with trappings of the 
Roman faith, crosses and chalices, candles 
and bells, shrines and sickly images, — 
came, and was smitten by cannon and 
tempest, until naught was left of it to ex- 
cite any emotion save of pity or contempt. 

Although the dreaded Armada was de- 
stroyed as effectually as the chariots of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, everything was 
in such confusion throughout the realm, 
that White could accomplish nothing for 
the relief of his colony until the year 
1590, when a chance seemed open. John 
Wattes, an enterprising merchant of Lon- 
don, had fitted for an adventure to the 



West Indies three ships which were lying 
idle in the dock on account of the neces- 
sary embargo which had been laid upon 
shipping, that it might be at the disposal 
of the government when needed. Know- 
ing of Wattes's design, White obtained 
from him a promise to land him and some 
others at Roanoke with supplies for the 
colony there, provided he was able to 
procure the release of his ships. This, 
through Raleigh, White was able to ac- 
complish ; but the treacherous owner and 
commander, at the last moment, when it 
was too late to procure an order for their 
detention, refused to receive any one on 
board except White himself, who, how- 
ever, resolved to go alone, and on the 
fifteenth of August, 1590, was landed at 
Roanoke. He found there no living soul 
of all the hopeful colony, which he had 
left there three years before, to welcome 
him. Nothing remained save several 
broken chests, which had apparently been 
buried near the fort and subsequently dug 
up by the Indians, and fragments of books, 
maps and pictures, some of which he rec- 
ognized as his own property, scattered 
about in the long grass. On a large tree, 
from which the bark had been removed 
several feet from the ground, the word 
Croatoan was cut in capital letters, which 
evidently was to inform him of the re- 
moval of the colony there, that being the 
home of the faithful Manteo, whose people 
were friendly to the English. It had been 
decided before White left to remove the 
colony from Roanoke and to leave the 
name of the place to which they decided 
to go in a conspicuous place, to guide 
him to them on his return. 

Anxious beyond measure to rejoin his 
people. White besought the captain of 
the vessel in which he had taken passage 
to take him to Croatoan, which he con- 
sented to do ; but a convenient storm 
furnished a plausible excuse, and with 
White on board he set sail for England, 
where he arrived on the twenty- fourth of 
October. Frustrated in all his attempts 
to reach the colony, White was finally 
obliged to abandon all hope of again 
seeing his friends and relatives in Virginia, 
and he died after a few melancholy years, 
haunted ever by the familiar faces of 
those whose spectres peopled ever his 
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waking hours. Raleigh, however, made 
several futile attempts to discover them, 
but, exhausting his resources, was obliged 
to leave his patent to others, and the 
fate of the colony became an interesting 
and unsolved problem. 

When the settlement was made at 
Jamestown in 1607, anxious inquiries 
were made for the lost colony, and at 
tempts were made to discover if any of 
them were still alive. Inquiry was made 
of the natives, and Captain John Smith 
was told by one of the principal chiefs of 
the neighborhood that "at Ocanahonan 
were certaine men cloathed " in the same 
manner that Smith himself was ; and Will- 
iam Strachey, who was the historian of 
the colony, speaking of this same place, 
says that by the relation of one " Ma- 
chumps," an Indian, who had been in 
England and was friendly to the colo- 
nists, the people who lived there had 
** howses built with stone walles and one 
story above another, so taught them by 
those Englishe who escaped the slaughter 
at Roanoak, at what tyme this our col- 
ony, under the conduct of Captain New- 
port, landed within the Chesapeake Bay, 
where the people breed up tame turkeis 
about their howses, and take apes in 
the mountaines, and where, at Ritanoe, 
the Weroance, Eyanoco preserved seven 
of the English alive, — fower men, two 
boyes, and one yonge mayde (who es- 
caped and fled up the river of Chanoke), 
to beat his copper of which he hath cer- 
taine myncs." These relations of the 
natives about Jamestown prompted the 
colonists to endeavor to find their lost 
countrymen, and attempts were made to 
reach them. 

It is well known that the Spaniards 
were eager to obliterate all evidence of 
the discovery or occupation of American 
soil by the English, whom they regarded 
as interlopers, the Pope having bestowed 
the country upon Spain some time before 
its discovery; hence many interesting 
maps, plans and documents were ob- 
tained surreptitiously by Spanish agents 
and sent to Spain. A number of these 
plans and documents were recently dis- 
covered at Simancas, among them a 
curious chart of Virginia made shortly 
after the founding of the Jamestown 



colony, and which Dom Pedro de Zuniga^ 
with a letter dated at London, Septembei 
10, 1608, forwarded to his master, Philip 
the Third of Spain. This very interest- 
ing chart was probably carried to Eng- 
land by Captain Francis Nelson, whc 
sailed from Virginia, June 2, 1608, and i1 
must shortly after his arrival in England 
have fallen into the clutches of Zuniga. 
By it we are enabled to locate place* 
mentioned by Smith and Strachey, and 
curious inscriptions upon it confirm the 
statements of Smith relative to attempts 
to discover the lost colonists. 

The chart shows three rivers southward 
of the James, probably the Tar, the Roa- 
noke and the Neuse. On the southerr 
branch of the latter was the place whict 
we are interested in locating, namely^ 
Ocanahonan. 

Smith, in his True Relation^ says : " Wc 
had agreed with Ye King of Paspahege tc 
conduct two of our men to a place called 
Panawicke beyond Roonok, where he re- 
ported many men to be apparalled. Wee 
landed him at Warraskoyack where play- 
ing the villaine and deluding us for re- 
wards, returned within three or fourc 
dayes after without going further," and 
later we find that he sent from Warraskoy- 
ack Master Sicklemore and two guides "tc 
seeke for the lost company of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh's." 

By reference to this chart we find on 
the southern bank of the James the place 
whence the expedition sent from James- 
town set out on its fruitless search, and 
near this place are these words : " Here 
Paspahege and 2 of our men landed tc 
go to Panaweock." Proceeding southerl) 
and crossing the Neuse, the expeditior 
reached a place called Panaweock, which 
appears to be the same place known tc 
the lost colonists as " Dasamonguepeuk,' 
over which, as we know, Manteo, theii 
faithful friend, was baptized as "Lord,' 
and near this place we read : " Here the 
King of Paspahege reported our men tc 
be and wants to go." Proceeding noM 
southwesterly, we come to " Pakrakwick ' 
or, as given by Smith, " Panawicke," and 
read as follows : " Here remayneth ^ 
men cloathed, that came from Roanoke 
to Ocanahonan." We cannot suppose 
that these four men were seen 
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Jamestown men ; for if they had been, 
Smith or Strachey would have recorded 
the fact. We must therefore conclude 
that they were only reported to have been 
there. 

Another important allusion to the same 
subject has been left recorded by the man- 
agers of the Virginia Company, who, speak- 
ing of their own hardships, say : " If with 
these are compared the advantages which 
we have gotten in the intelligence of some 
of our Nation planted by Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, yet alive, within fifty mile of oui 
fort, who can open the womb and bowels 
of this country, as is testified by two of 
our colony sent out to seek (hem, who 
(though denied by the savages speech 
with them) found crosses and Letters, 
the Characters and assured Testimonies 
of Christians newly cut in the bark of 
trees." From this we gather much to 
excite our interest. 



name of the place whither they removed 
where it could be easily fbimd to guidt 
him to them on his return, and " that i{ 
they should happen to be distressed in 
any of those places, they should carve 
over the letters or name a Crosse (X) in 
this forme." As no such sign of distress 
was found over the name Croatoan, il 
seems reasonable to conclude that they 
removed to Croatoan, the home of their 
friend Manteo, expecting \Vhite to follow 
them there on his return. Nor are we to 
suppose that this place was far distant 
from their abandoaed settlement at Ro- 
anoke. Why they left a portioii of their 
property behind is not easily explained, 
unless they intended to return for it, 
which is probable. We should, however, 
endeavor to fix the locality of "Crcwtoan." 
On the earliest maps this name is 
affixed to a low sandy island incapable of 
supporting a people, while on later maps 



That the colonists removed to Croatoan 
there can be little doubt. We know that 
it was understood before White's depart- 
ure that " they intended to remove fifty 
miles further up into the maine pres- 
eatlv. " aad that they were to leave the 



the name is given to the peninsula on the 
mainland opposite Roanoke Island, which 
was fertile and in every respect well 
suited to habitation. This fertile penin- 
sula was but partially occupied by the 
Croatoans in White's time, on account of 
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the proximity of their enemies, the tribe 
of Wingina. Professor White, in a late 
very able article on the subject, advances 
the ingenious supposition that by an un- 
derstanding with Manteo's people the Cro- 
atoans joined the colonists and took full 



possession of the peninsula, which they 
had long coveted, and that this occupa- 
tion accounts for the change on the maps. 
This is a very reasonable supposition. 
The colonists were looking for a suitable 
place for settlement, and what more nat- 
ural than that they should avail them- 
selves of this fertile peninsula not far dis- 
tant from Roanoke, where by an alliance 
with 3 friendly people they would be 
comparatively safe from molestation by 
tribes who were inimical to them. 
Later they moved toward the west, and 
in Smith's time may have been at Oca- 
nahonan. 

Two interesting questions now arise. 
What became of the Croatoans? and if 
any of the colonists intermarried and 
mixed with them, are any traces of such 
miscegenation now to be discovered? 

With regard to the first question; — a 
tribe of Indians is now living in the slate 
of North Carolina, who have been offi- 
cially recognized as Croatoan Indians. 
The traditions of these Indians point to 
migrations from more eastern settlements. 
When these removals took place is not 
known, though it is probable that their 
last removal was from the Black Kiver, in 
Sampson County, some time during the 
seventeenth century. In 1732 there was 
a grant of territory made to two of their 
number, Henry Berry and James Lowiie. 



These names will be noticed later on 
These Indians have always been migra^ 
toiy, and branches of them are to bt 
found in places far remote from the mail 
body of the tribe, Lawson, the historiar 
of Carolina, who knew them in 1709, 
tells us that they claimed to have formerl) 
lived on Roanoke Island, 

Let ns now consider the second ques- 
tion, whether the modern Croatoans show 
traces of English blood. Their coloi 
varies greatly, some being very dark and 
others almost white. Those in whom 
Indian blood seems to predominate are 
beardless, while those who show a pre- 
pKinderance of white blood are bearded. 
A recent traveller among them thus 
describes one of these remarkable people ; 
" Where in my life had I seen a handsomei 
man? The face was pure Greek in pro- 
file, the eyes steel blue, the figure ol 
perfect mould, and the man as easily 
graceful in his attitude as any gentleman 
in a drawing-room. I sat in my buggy 



talking with this man for an hour, finding 
him far above ordinary intelligence and 
full of information." They were long 
classed as mulaitoes, and denied the right 
of franchise on the ground that they were 
free persons of color ; but this designation 
they greatly resented, and refused 10 
allow their children to be educated in 
negro schools. In 1885, however, this 
ban was removed, and they were pro- 
vided with separate schools, and forbid- 
den as white citizens were from intermar- 
riage with negroes. They possess schools 
and churches, have quick intellects, and 
show a greater capacity for improvement 
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than other tribes. Senator Revels of 
Mississippi was a Cioatoan, a native of 
North < 'arolina. The Cruatoans are 
hos|)ita)>k, cleanly in habit, ami, unlike 
other Indians, are skilful road builders. 
One of their roa<ls is known to have 
been in use for over a century, and is 
still used. 

If we examine the evidence of travellers 
among them in the past, we shall find 
further sup[>ort to the theory that the 
Cnjatoans carry in their veins the blood 
of the lost colony. Lederer, a (ierman 
explorer, in 1669, speaks of them as 
bearded men, whom he sup|x>ses to be 
Spaniards, because Indians never have 
beards. Nearly forty years later, the Rev. 
John Jllair stieaks of them as a very civ- 
ilized people ; and 1.3wson, the historian 
of Carolina, already quoted, who was well 
acquainted with them, tells us that they 
claimed that "several of their ancestors 
were white people and could talk in a 
book as we do, — the truth of which is 
confirmed by gray eyes being frequently 
found amongst these Indians and no 
others. They value themselves extremely 
for their affinity to the ivnglish, and are 
ready to do them all friendly offices." 
I^wson believed th:it these people were 
descendants of the lost colony, and says : 
" We may reasonably sLi|)puse that the 
Knglish were forced to cohabit with the 
Croatoan In<iians for n-lief ami con- 
servation, anil that in pnircss of time 
they conformed themselves to the man- 
ners of their Indian relatives; ami thus 
we see how apt human nature is to 
degenerate;" while a tradition of the 
c'-' ■Vrs in North Carolina is that 



powerful tribe 01 Indians 

: labor and speaking tfae English Ungingc. 

The Croaunnsof UH^ 

claim to be of Engliih ad 
Indian descent, aod at 
proud of this mixed ancti- 
trj-. Some of them, how- 
ever, show plainly 1 mit 
ture of n^ro blood. TIkt 
claim to have come oiip- 
nally from Roanoke, md 
that one of their ^sA 
was lord of chat region »d 
visited England. But tbe 
strongest evidence of tbeif 
Eniilish origin is found in their name* 
and in the presence of certain old EnC' 
lish wonls among them. We hare spoken 
of Henry Berry and James Lowrie, 
whom a grant of land was made in 175'' 
Among the names of persons coropo^nS 
the lost colony appear the names of Henry 
and Richard ISerrj- and Charles Ftorrie, 
the last certainly suggestive of Lowrie- 
The following names are also fousd 
among them, identical with names of the 
lost colonists, namely. White, Baily, Dare> 
Cooper, Stevens, Sampson, Harvie, Howe, 
Johnson, Cage, Jones, Willis, Brooke, 
Taylor, Butler and many others. 

Finally, to quote Professor Weeks 00 
their linguistic peculiarities. He says; 
"I'hey begin their salutations with 
' mon-n-n," /. e., man. Their traditions 
usually begin, ' Mon, my faylher told me 
that his faylher told him,' etc. They re- 
tain the parasitic (glide) y, which was an 
extremely common development in Anglo- 
Saxon, in certain words, through the pal- 
atal influence of the previous consonant, 
pronouncing cow as cyow, cart as cyart, 
card as cyard, girl as gyirl, kind as kyind. 
The voiceless form whing is retained, 
instead of the voiced wing. They have 
but two sounds for a, the short a being 
changed into <• before nasals, and repre- 
senting .\nglo-Saxon open a (o) in mon. 
They use the northern lo\and in place of 
the later hybrid loving. The Irish fayther 
is found for father. The dialectical 
Jeams is found in place of James. They 
regularly use mun for man ; mension for 
measurement : aks for ask : hit for it ; 
hosen for hose. Crone is to push down; 
and knowledge is wit." 
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bestowed upon the region in- 

these people, which embraces 
housand acres and is located 
Iheastern portion of the state 
larolina, is Scuffletown ; hence 

are locally denominated Scuf- 

Many of them are still wild 

i, and being of mixed blood, 

It regarded with much favor by 

neighbors ; indeed it has been 
lat the title of Croatoans was 
upon them for political pur- 

that they are all descendants 
■ious outlaw, James Lowrie, a 
lo, it is claimed, was the son 
[ames Ixiwrie, by one of his 
anas. Being manumitted by 
it is said that he married 
sd Tuscarora Indian woman, 
:sey, and, about the year 1769, 

to the region in which the 
now principally reside, A re- 
has traced with some minute- 
imediate descendants of James 
Uing us that two of his three 
ied, one a white and another 
id Tuscarora woman, while a 
Harried a Portuguese, and he 
t the physical peculiarities of 
: are derived from this inter- 
3f African, Caucasian, Indian 
guese blood. But he presses 

too far when he ascribes to 
don traits common to certain 
ang every people, — namely a 



fondness for fishing and hunting, cunning 
and pilfering propensities, a love of ease, 
licentiousness, and a respect for woman. 
Though among the Croatoans may be 
found descendants of James Lowrie, and 
though it may hereafter be proved that he 
was the son of a judge of that name, the 
descent of this entire people from the 
famous outlaw will still remain unproved, 
— indeed, one may safely opine, will ever 
so remain ; and the more romantic and 
less improbable theory, that they carry the 
blood of Raleigh's lost colonists in their 
veins, will continue to excite specula- 
Let us carry this theory to a conclusion. 
Twenty years after White left his colony 
at Roanoke, the Jamestown colonists ar- 
rived. During this twenty years the lost 
colonists had commingled with the Croa- 
toans and were living on the peninsula of 
Dasamonguepeuk. When news of the 
settlement at Jamestown reached them, a 
party set out to visit them, probably com- 
posed of but a small number of the original 
colonists, and were intercepted and a 
number of them slain by Powhatan's men, 
the rest finding refuge with a neighboring 
tribe, perhaps related to the Croatoans ; 
and subsequently the Croatoans, now hav- 
ing among them a considerable number 
of people bearing English blood, migrated 
westward to their present home in North 
Carolina. If all this is true, a problem 
of history has been solved. 
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OME time ago the 
writer received a New 
Year's card bearing 
this inscription: "The 
765th Mayor of Tru- 
ro, Silvanus Trevail, 
wishes you a happy 
>sperous New Year/* To 
as replied: "The thirty-second 
Df Portland, Maine, returns 
eting of the 765th Mayor 
\ and wishes him a continu- 
happiness and prosperity." 
55th mayor of Truro! What 
1 this implies! — and what is 
lat it should have such a his- 
: is a town in the west division 
rail, situated at the confluence 
vers Kehwyn and St. Allen. 
ig to a charter granted in the 
Elizabeth, it would appear that 
r of Truro was also the mayor 
mth, the old name of the city 
md, by which name its cus- 
strict is still denominated, 
sideration of such municipal 
stimulates curiosity; and a 
dy of early English munici- 
ry may be interesting, 
f the insurmountable dif!icul- 
b the early municipal authori- 
to deal with grew out of the 
of ownership. A town might 
> the king, or to a noble, or to 
:h; or it might have a divided 
p. A town belonging to the 
>yed greater freedom than one 
^ to a noble whose domicile 
iguous to it, while a town 
L divided ownership was al- 
Ei turmoil. It might be sup- 
at a town under the control 
hurch would enjoy unusual 
5, that brotherly love would 
rough its borders such an at- 
\ of warmth and light that 
I prosperity would find there 
lial abode; but alas! such 
the case. Royal rule was 



far less oppressive than ecclesiastical. 
Before considering this phase of the 
subject, however, it may be well to get 
a view of some of the conditions of an 
English citizen's life when Truro had 
reached its four hundredth mayor, or 
at a period about midway between its 
first and its present chief magistrate. 

The poverty of the people, com- 
pared with that of the people of to-day 
in a prosperous New England city, was 
distressing; yet the English towns of 
that period were priding themselves 
on the great progress which they had 
made during the century past. The 
houses were small and almost bare of 
furniture; carpets were unknown; the 
wealthy covered their floors with 
rushes, which, being only occasionally 
renewed, became filthy and contami- 
nated the air with offensive and un- 
healthy odors. Table knives and forks 
had not been invented, the fingers 
serving in their place. The towns had 
no system of sewerage, and the streets 
were almost impassable. Rubbish of 
all kmds was cast into them; piles of 
hoi cinders and ashes from the found- 
ries, and even the filth of butchers and 
keepers of swine. In one instance an 
enterprising tanner used a principal 
thoroughfare for his pits, and in an- 
other a miller, needing a peculiar kind 
of clay which he could not readily find 
elsewhere, dug a hole in the public 
highway so large that, becoming filled 
with water after a storm, a glove mer- 
chant with his horse fell into it and 
was drowned. The fact is preserved 
in the record of the miller's trial for 
murder; he was liberated, as it ap- 
peared that no malice was intendeil. 
So common was it for citizens who 
needed clay or sand to take it from 
the public thoroughfare, that in the 
city of Norwich an ordinance was 
passed forbidding citizens from dig- 
ging sand in the market place. With 
little or no alteiv\\oxv Vo ^x^xcA^jt^ ""^^ 
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wells of course became contaminated, 
and plagues occurred, which in some 
cases swept away half the popula- 
tion. To ward off sickness fires were 
built in the streets at night, it being 
popularly supposed that they de- 
stroyed the germs of pestilence. 

As trade increased there was an im- 
provement in the condition of English 
towns. Inns for the accommodation 
of travellers multiplied, and it would 
seem that competition was sharp, for 
lodgings with a feather-bed cost in 
Canterbury a penny, and an ordinance 
was passed that no inn-keeper should 
solicit a man to patronize his inn, but 
should leave him at liberty to choose 
any lodging he pleased. The Ameri- 
can who lives in a land where food is 
so superabundant that he gives it no 
thought, is impressed to-day when he 
travels in Europe, with the economy 
of food; but it is but natural that some 
of the old economy should be inherited 
by the descendants of men to whom 
a sufficiency of daily food was a bless- 
ing worthy of devout thanksgiving. 
To render food attainable by the citi- 
zens of a town, the most stringent laws 
were enacted to prevent extortion. 
The prices of provisions and the profit 
permitted to the seller were fixed by 
law, to exceed which was punishable 
by fine and imprisonment Thus, 
dealers in corn were allowed to charge 
but a penny profit on a bushel; the 
innkeeper, a half a penny on a feed of 
hay, and two pence on a gallon of 
wine. Forestalling the market was a 
grave offense. Jacobs, in his work on 
English law, says : "All endeavors to 
enhance the common price of any 
victuals or merchandise, and practices 
which have an apparent tendency 
thereto, are highly criminal by the 
common law — and so jealous is the 
common law of practices of this na- 
ture, that it will not suffer com to be 
sold in the sheaf before threshed; for 
by such sale the market is in effect 
forestalled." To buy provisions in 
large quantities with the intent to sell 

sif7 at a profit was dignified by the 
engrossing, and was a criminal 



offense. One of the most important 
duties of a mayor was to see that these 
laws were stringently enforced. The 
temptation to evasion was as great ^f 
in the case of the prohibitory law pf 
our day; nor were mayors and baili& 
always above reproach, for they some- 
times winked at evasion and profit£d 
thereby. 

The first duty of a new mayor after 
his installation was to fulfill his oath 
of office, by which he was obliged to 
keep in the narrow path of rectitude 
all the cooks, brewers, innkeepers, 
bakers, and other tradespeople with- 
in his jurisdiction. He at once issued 
summonses to them to appear before 
him at the guild-hall. The coal deal- 
ers appeared, and he examined their 
measures and inquired into their 
methods; the bakers, who wrangled 
with him about the proper size of their 
loaves and the quality of the wheat 
which they used; the brewers, whose 
ale and measures he examined; the 
dealers in wool, coal, wood and other 
commodities. But his duty with these 
people did not end here. He was 
obliged to see that his ordinances were 
respected; hence he made frequent 
perambulations about the town, keep- 
ing a sharp eye upon the traders, and 
especially upon brewers, with whom, 
being a "refractory people," he often 
spent considerable time, observing 
how they dispensed that prime neces- 
sity of life, beer, to their customers, — 
tasting the different qualities, that dis- 
pensed to the poor as well as to the 
rich, to be sure that the poor man's 
beer was not below the standard and 
that he had good measure; for neglect 
of this important duty would have 
speedily rendered him unpopular. The 
mayor of the i6th century found his 
office no more of a sinecure than one 
finds it now in the 19th. It is amus- 
ing to note the agitating questions 
which were constantly coming up to 
vex him, quite like the questions of 
to-day, which, springing suddenly 
from obscure corners like jacks-in-the 
box, appear at first like new creations, 
but vrhich closer observation shows to 
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same grinning imps which dis- 
1 then^ves on the stage of 
ipal affairs in the olden time. 
ision has been made to the con- 

of the streets in English cities. 
ligbways between cities were 
much worse condition. Rome 
for ages set the example 
3d road building; but England 
lot been inspired by it, — and 
with almost impassable roads, 
:ut-purses plentifully scattered 

the way, a journey from one 
> another was no tame affair. 

writer has recently had in his 
sion several original letters with 
idorsements upon them of the 
asters by whose stations they 
., showing the time of arrival at 
place. One of these letters 

that it left Plymouth on Sep- 
r i8, 1627, at eight o'clock P. M. 
>ecial messenger, who was 
td to haste for his life, as the 
was an official one directed to 
cretary of State at London, and 
led state news of great import- 
It reached Ivy Bridge, 1 1 miles 
t, in about eight hours. Ash- 
i is 12 miles farther, but the 
X which it arrived there is oblit- 
At Exeter, 19 miles farther, 
ved at 12 o'clock on the night 
19th, showing that 42 miles had 
.ccomplished in about 28 hours. 
>n is about 16 miles from Exe- 
d Sherbum about 40 miles from 
yn; this 56 miles was accom- 
i in something over 35 hours. 
o'clock on the night of the 21st, 
l>ury, 16 miles from Sherburn, 
cached, and Andover, about 32 
arther, at past six o'clock on the 
ig of the 22nd; while Basing- 

about 46 miles from London, 
ached at past one on the same 
Thus 164 miles had been accom- 
I in 89 hours. There is no 
ement to show the time it 
d the secretary's hands, but 
Ay not earlier than the noon of 
d, perhaps eight hours less than 
ays after leaving Plymouth, 
is distant from London about 



210 miles, making an average speed 
of less than two miles an hour; and 
this letter the secretary was informed 
was sent by the "runinge packet." 
One of these letters was marked 
"hast, hast, hast, hast, post hast." As 
a gentle encouragement to the post- 
man was sometimes added to a similar 
endorsement the inspiring words, 
"Ryde for your lyfe"; or in case of 
great importance, "Ryde Villinl Ryde! 
ffor your lyfe! flfor your lyfel flfor your 
lyfe!" 

But to return to municipal affairs. 
The restrictions upon trade already 
described greatly limited the freedom 
of the citizen; but these restrictions 
were of minor importance when com- 
pared with the monopolies enjoyed by 
favored individuals. In process of 
time the exclusive privilege of dealing 
in almost every commodity was given 
to some court favorite, who usually 
divided his ill-gotten gains with his 
royal patron. A single instance in the 
reign of Charles I. will illustrate. 
Being pressed for funds, the king 
issued a proclamation that public car- 
riages were a great disturbance to 
him, "his dearest consort the queen," 
and "the nobility and others of place 
and degree"; besides the proclamation 
declared that- the pavements were 
broken by them, and that they made 
the price of hay and grain higher; 
therefore their use was prohibited in 
London and its suburbs, except to 
persons journeying out of the city a 
distance of not less than three miles. 
It was also commanded that no person 
should ride in a coach in the streets 
of London unless the owner kept four 
horses ready for the king's use when 
required. This proclamation of course 
caused g^eat hardship to the owners 
of carriages and to people unable to 
possess private ones, and the discon- 
tent of the people was loudly ex- 
pressed; whereupon the king issued 
another proclamation, out of "gracious 
consideration" to his suffering people, 
— that "finding it really requisite for 
our nobility and gentry, as well as for 
foreign ambassadors, straxv^et^ axvd 
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others, that there should be a compe- 
tent number of hackney coaches 
allowed" for public use, he granted 
full power and authority to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, one of his favorites, 
to have control during life of all the 
public carriages in the kingdom, and 
to prescribe rules and fix such prices 
for their use as he thought proper. 
The number in London was limited to 
fifty coaches and sixty horses, but the 
number in other parts of England was 
left to the discretion of the Marquis. 
Of course this monopoly yielded a rich 
revenue, of which a large part was 
loaned to the royal beggar. 

The guilds played an important part 
in municipal affairs, and often proved 
a very disturbing clement. Originat- 
ing at an early day, they drew together 
the merchants and manufacturers, who 
linked themselves together not only 
for defensive but for offensive pur- 
poses. The old theory was that the 
manufacturer and trader were public 
servants, and that the crown or mu- 
nicipality possessed the unquestioned 
right of regulating their dealings; that 
the municipality, when its charter was 
broad enough, could determine the 
percentage of profits, the limits within 
which wares could be sold, the hours 
and price of labor, in fact, every detail 
relating to production. The guilds 
themselves did not question the valid- 
ity of this theory, and adopted the 
popular phrases, which involved 
repugnance to private gain as a motive 
to productive industry; but unregen- 
erate human nature, behind this mask 
of self-abnegation, was as active as 
ever, and in spite of legal enactments 
asserted itself whenever and wherever 
it could; hence there was always a 
smouldering hostility between the con- 
sumer and the producer, which at 
times blazed out with furious energy. 
Popularly the producers were always 
in league with Satan against the poor 
people, who charged them all with not 
only palming off upon them bad wares, 
but with charging them unlawful 
jgfits. As to-day, so it was then: 
Hnufacturers and traders often 



leagued together to advance prices,— 
but in the end were usually defeated. 

We have heard threats of landlords 
closing their hotels and refusing to 
entertain guests on account of a strict 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. A 
similar condition of affairs occurred 
centuries ago. The price of Gascony 
wine was fixed, by which the profit 
was so greatly reduced that the dealers 
declared themselves unable to live by 
its sale. In one city the innkeepers 
closed their houses and refused to 
receive guests; whereupon the mayor 
caused them to be prosecuted for their 
"malignacy." 

Stow, in his Survey of London, 
gives an account of nearly one hun- 
dred trades associations or guilds in 
London. These associations embraced 
every conceivable trade or industry: 
grocers, cutlers, pewterers, skinners, 
bakers, brewers, saddlers, girdlers, and 
even paviors, gardeners, cooks, water- 
men, bowyers and fletchers, — the last 
two being makers of bows and arrows. 
The diversity of interests represented 
by so many associations led of course 
to frequent bickerings, and those 
whose trade was general, like the gro- 
cers and bakers, were often charged by 
those whose trade was special, like the 
skinners and bowyers, with extortion. 

Rivalries and jealousies among the 
guilds, however, did not prevent them 
from acting together when common 
interests were involved, and although 
they wielded the great influence which 
in time they came to possess for their 
own interests, they did much towards 
freeing Englishmen from the hard 
conditions which feudalism had im- 
posed upon them. 

The ownership of towns, I have said, 
was a troublesome question for the 
municipal authorities to deal with. The 
case of the city of Exeter furnishes a 
striking example. Exeter is situated 
on the river Exe, and is a city of great 
antiquity, having been a British town 
long before the Roman invasion. Exe 
island, near the town gates, and ad- 
joining suburbs, belonged to the Earl 
ol DevotvsVvite, who controlled the 
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navigation of the river and levied 
duties on whatever commodities came 
within his jurisdiction, in fact, every- 
thing which came by water transpor- 
tation to the city. Inside the town 
walls a considerable territory belonged 
to the bishop, this being walled and 
protected by a small army of idle fol- 
lowers, who held the hard-working 
citizens in contempt. Here then was a 
city divided into two portions, one of 
which was controlled by ecclesiastical 
power and the other by civil authority, 
while a portion of its suburbs was held 
by a rapacious nobleman. The result 
was a conflict which extended over 
centuries. The fight for independence 
beg^n when the earl and bishop joined 
together in forestalling the market by 
buying up all the fish and leaving the 
citizens of the town without this neces- 
sary article of food. The mayor, who 
at this time was really dependent upon 
the earl and wore his livery, moved by 
the loud complaints of his people, 
demanded that they should have one- 
third of the fish in the market. The 
overbearing earl commanded the 
mayor to appear before him ; and, fol- 
lowed by a concourse of his people 
making a great clamor, the latter pro- 
ceeded to the earl's abode, where he 
removed his livery and returned it to 
the earl, as a token that he thenceforth 
renounced allegiance to the earldom of 
Devonshire. Returning to the guild- 
hall, an ordinance was passed that 
never ag^in should a citizen of Exeter 
wear foreign livery. Suitable robes of 
office were thereupon adopted by the 
town, including the conventional mace, 
the proud emblem of municipal au- 
thority. The fight was now on, and 
was waged with varying fortunes be- 
tween successive mayors, earls and 
bishops, until the city finally achieved 
its independence. 

Among the most interesting periods 
of this conflict is that covered by the 
mayoralty of John Shillingford, whose 
interesting letters, among the earliest 
specimens of English private corre- 
spondence that exist, have been pre- 
served to us by the Camden Society. 



The editor of these letters tells that he 
found many of them "under the very 
tiles of the guild-hall roof, where," he 
says, "I rescued them from imminent 
destruction from damp"; and he re- 
grets, as we all must regret, that so 
many of them were lost. Of Shilling- 
ford himself, he says, quoting Hooker; 
"This John Shillingford, the mayere, 
was a very wyse man and learned yn 
the Lawes of the Realme; bold anc 
sturdie and yn his govemement very 
just and upright, and so well he dy- 
rected the same to the beneffits of the 
commonwelthe of this citie as few be- 
fore hym dyd it better." Shillingford 
had among the people of Exeter the 
reputation of a patriot, and on a cer- 
tain Michaelmas they elected him a* 
their chief magistrate. Shillingford, 
however, declined the honor; but not 
to lose his services, they availed them- 
selves of a law which enabled them tc 
obtain a writ compelling him to accept 
the office or pay a fine of a thous- 
and pounds. Finding it impossible tc 
escape the service imposed upon him, 
he finally took the oath of office and 
assumed his duties, with the determin- 
ation to do his best for the municipality 
over whose affairs he was so reluct- 
antlv forced to preside. This matter 
is preserved in the memorials of the 
city of Exeter in the following words: 
"that John Shillingford being elected 
and chc^sen to be Mayer for the yere 
dyd refuse to be sworne and to take 
th' office upon him, whereupon adver- 
tysement was made unto the King and 
Counsell, and then a write under the 
Privie Scale was directed and sent to 
the sayde John requiring and com- 
maunding him upon the payne of one 
thowsand powndes to take the office 
upon him and to exequute the same; 
who accordinglye upon the Moneday 
next after the Feaste of St. Valentyne, 
at too of the clocke of the afternone, 
came to the Gwyldhall, and there was 
sworne; and, thoughe at the first with 
an evell will, yet yn thende dyd per- 
forme it very well." 

Heretofore a law-breaker had only 
to cross the street and take refuge in 
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the ecclesiastical portion of the town 
to be free from arrest, as a civil writ 
was not recognized by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities; in fact, the appear- 
ance of one of the mayor's officers on 
the bishop's side of the division line 
was a signal for the officers of the lat- 
ter to bestir themselves. Shillingford 
boldly adopted the theory that the 
bishop's claim was based upon a usur- 
pation of rights belonging to the city 
from an ancient date, and in accord- 
ance with the fanciful methods of 
thought peculiar to the age he went 
back of written history to amusing 
traditions to support his postulate. 
Finally, however, after a long journey 
through unreliable chronicles, he came 
to more solid ground, namely, old 
rights granted by the crown before the 
bishop set up his imperium within the 
walls of Exeter. But the bishop de- 
nied the validity of Shillingford's argu- 
ments, as in duty bound, and continued 
to defy his authority in that part of the 
town claimed to be within the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. Shillingford, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion, and to 
the horror of the bishop's officers he 
boldly arrested several of them within 
the episcopal precincts ; one whil e he was 
in attendance upon the bishop's chan- 
cellor, greatly to {he admiration of the 
citizens upon one side of the line and 
greatly to the scandal of those on the 
other. It was now open war, and 
crimination and recrimination fol- 
lowed. If a fire occurred, it was 
charged by one party to the malice of 
the other. From the bishop's side, 
refuse was thrown into the way which 
gave access to the town walls, thereby 
interfering with the defence of the city. 
Thieves fleeing with their plunder 
from the mayor's officers were safe 
when they entered the bishop's pre- 
cincts, within which not even the town 
coroner was permitted to perform his 
important office. Although it was 
necessary for mutual protection that 
proper watch should be maintained, 
and the city walls kept in repair, the 
*^' abop denied the right of munici- 
'^tUhority to levy taxes within his 



precinct, which was a great hardship 
to the rest of the citizens. 

There was but one method of read^ 
ing a solution to this unhappy con- 
dition of affairs, an appeal to a tri- 
bunal capable of enforcing its decrees; 
and the bishop took the initiative by 
petitioning "Unto the Ryght Rever- 
end Fader yn God and Blessed Lord 
John Archebysshop of Canterbury, 
Prymate and Chanceller of Engc- 
lond," setting forth the matters in con- 
tention as he conceived them "full 
mykely" and praying that the party in 
fault should be reported to the "Kyng 
oure soverayn lorde for the love of 
God and yn wey of Charyte." To 
meet this appeal Shillingford "rode fro 
Excetre on Fryday and cam to Lon- 
don on T)rwysday by tyme at VII 
atte cloke; and thar labored to make 
answare to the articulys." Exeter is 
159 miles from London, and he was 
about five days in making the journey. 
Shillingford evidently made a good im- 
pression upon the chancellor, and 
managed his side of the case with 
much skill. His quaint relations of 
his doings from day to day furnish 
curious pictures of the times almost 
unique in character. Poor, weak, self- 
ish human nature exhibited itself then 
more unblushingly than to-day, but 
the family traits are still recognizable. 
There were men in power who had to 
be approached with delicate deference, 
egotistical men whose opinions could 
not safely be opposed, and others 
whose good will blossomed into florid 
affluence only under the stimulus of 
worldly benefits judiciously adminis- 
tered; hence Exeter needed a true 
patriot and skillful diplomatist to rep- 
resent its interests in London, — and 
it had such a man in John Shilling- 
ford. 

He had no easy task before him. 
The aptest students were employed to 
search ancient records for arguments 
to support the position he had 
assumed; the best lawyers were con- 
sulted for opinions upon delicate ques- 
tions; the influence of men about the 
court was sought, and to men in au- 
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y pleasant paths were opened by 
nts of rare fish, "stately pikerellis 
stately tenche's/' as well as more 
rishable substantialities, 
e bishop, however, was powerful 
lad powerful friends at court; he 
d the allegations of his opponent 
explained away matters which 
I not be disproved; and although 
mpoverished townspeople upheld 
mayor's hands to the best of their 
y, It is easy to detect behind the 
ous words which were bestowed 
: the amiable but strong-minded 
ingford a discouraging note, 
h he heard not or affected not to 
Shillingford records with a 

> which one can appreciate who 
rstands the awe with which com- 
ers in his day regarded the nobil- 
low his "graceous lordship seyde 
e mayer II tymes Well come, and 
Hide tyme Right well come 
er, and helde the mayer a grete 
e faste by the honde and so went 
1 to his barge and wt hym grete 
se, lordes and other, and yn espec- 
:he tresorer of the Kynges house- 
e"; and how he was "at Lambeth 

my lorde at masse, and oflFered 
randell, to my lord is blessed bond, 
elying adoun offeryng my candell. 
lord with laghyng chere upon me 
e hertely Graunt mercy Mayer," 

But all this was superficial, and 
" many meetings and much skillful 
ing the case was compromised so 
the bishop was given supreme rule 
in the ecclesiastical precincts. No 
ti officer could enter to arrest a 
efactor nor to collect taxes nor, 
:ed, for any other purpose. The 
op, however, was to pay his pro- 
ion of the expense of keeping the 
n walls in repair, and the mayor 
Id summon his tenants to perform 
r part of the duty of keeping watch, 
perhaps the most grateful conces- 
i to the municipal pride was the 
It conceded to the mayor and his 
iffs of carrying their maces even 

► the sacred precincts from which 
f had been so long excluded. This 
; indeed a triumph of no small 



moment; but what perhaps was better 
than all was peace for a season between 
the warring factions. The "mills of 
God" gpround slowly indeed in the case 
of Exeter, but the grist was finally 
ground, and the "^divine right" of 
bishop and noble produced but chaff. 
As with Exeter, so with other Eng- 
lish cities. All had to deal with sim- 
ilar problems, though in some cases 
there were peculiar hardships. The 
municipal authorities of Winchester, 
for instance, had no control of their 
own gates; one was held by the bishop, 
and a powerful convent held the other 
two, and could at any time admit an 
enemy to the town. The bishop 
closed the shops at will and made the 
traders give him the lion's share of 
their profits, which he divided among 
his religious brothers. He also col- 
lected tolls on merchandise coming to 
the town by water, while the king's 
officers levied a duty upon everything 
brought by man or horse into the city. 
The case of Canterbury was even 
worse, as her ecclesiastical control was 
more despotic than in either of the 
cities named. 

The city of London affords a study 
of peculiar interest. We will not con- 
sider the early history of the city, 
which Chamberlain says was in A. D. 
64, "famous for the number of its 
merchants and the greatness of its 
trade," but will confine our attention 
to some of its municipal peculiarities. 
No English city has preserved to our 
day so many of its ancient character- 
istics as the city of London. For cen- 
turies it has never enlarged its area, 
which is comprised within the narrow 
limits of about a square mile, nor has 
it greatly enlarged its population, 
which at the present time is not far 
from 40,000. about the same as that of 
Portland, Maine. This small munici- 
pality is divided into twenty-six wards, 
and each ward is represented by an 
alderman who holds office for life. 
There are also two hundred and six 
councilmen, who are elected annually. 
The lord mayor is selected from the 
aldermen, two of whom, who have 
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served as bailiffs, being selected by 
the London guilds for candidates, the 
choice from these being made by the 
aldermen. At the end of his term of 
office the mayor again assumes his 
former position, with the designation 
of a past alderman, and usually with 
"Sir" attached to his name. In the 
election of mayor and aldermen 
the people have practically no voice, 
the elections being controlled by the 
guilds. 

The ancient guilds and their gradual 
assumption of power have been 
spoken of. While these associations 
have disappeared from most English 
cities, in London they flourish to-day 
with nearly their old-time power. 
There are still eighty of these guilds, 
nearly as many as in Stow's time, and, 
they having acquired large property 
interests, their annual income is said 
to be at least five millions of dollars. 
One of the largest of these guilds is 
the Grocers' Company, which has held 
its place in the business life of London 
for six centuries. At first the grocers 
were called pepperers, and when they 
assumed the name of grocers, or 
dealers en-gross, the title was ex- 
tremely unpopular, owing to the 
stringent laws against engrossing, 
or purchasing commodities in large 
quantities for the purpose of re- 
selling at advanced prices. They 
prospered, however, and to-day oc- 
cupy a prominent place among the 
London guilds. The old halls occupied 
by these guilds are among the most 
interesting show places in London. 
Frequent banquets are held in them, 
upon which money is lavishly ex- 
pended. It is estimated that at least 
half a million of dollars is annually ex- 
pended by the various London guilds 
on banquets alone. Their political 
power for centuries has been supreme, 
and although frequent attempts have 
been made to reduce it, they still rule 
London as of old. They alone choose 
the aldermen and mayors, always, of 
course, from guild members. Previ- 
ous to 1710, Stow records sixty-four 



mayors who were of the Grocers' fd- 

lowsliip. 

The mode of election is as follows. 
Annually on Michaelmas Day, the 
29th of September, after attending 
church together in great state, the 
mayor and corporation assemble in 
the guild-hall, when the names of all 
the aldermen who have not served as 
mayor are presented to the corpora- 
tion in rotation, and voted upon by 
upraising of hands. The names of the 
two having the largest show of bands 
are then presented to the aldermen, 
who determine by ballot which of the 
two persons whose names are submit- 
ted to them shall serve as mayor for 
the year. It may be said that no man 
can be voted upon if there is any blot 
upon his private character, or if he has 
failed to pay his debts pound for 
pound. After the election, the mayor 
and aldermen return to the hall and 
announce their choice, whereupon the 
successful candidate approaches and 
the chain of office is put around his 
neck. After expressing his thanks 
for the honor bestowed upon him, and 
receiving the title of the Right Honor- 
able the Lord Mayor Elect, he is taken 
by the lord mayor in his state carriage 
to the Mansion House, to din* with 
the aldermen. On this his first rid*" 
in the state carriage, he is expected 
to fee the driver with a guinea, the 
postilion with half that amount, and 
the city trumpeters, who are in attend- 
ance, with a proportionate gratuity. 
It is necessary that his election should 
receive the approval of the crown, and 
so u[ion a certain day he proceeds to 
the lord chancellor's residence, accom- 
panied by all the city officers in stately 
procession, where he is informed that 
royalty smiles upon the city's choice. 
On the evening of this day occurs his 
first banquet, when he dons his stately 
robes. On the 8th of November, after 
breakfast with the lord mayor, he 
takes the oath of office in the guild- 
hall, accepting the sword, the mace, 
the sceptre and the city purse, after 
which he returns with the lord mayor 
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e Mansion House, where they 
ntly give a banquet. He then 
IS to his private residence, in 
to give the late mayor time to 
re from the Mansion House, 
lext day is Lord Mayor's Day, 
all the shops are closed and car- 
excluded from the thorough- 
through which the procession 
>ass. At noon he sets out from 
lansion House in his much- 
coach, attended by the city of- 
and representatives of the vari- 
piilds in their carriages, and 
ids through the city to the court 
Exchequer, to take the oath to 
1 and support the crown and to 
I all the fines and fees of his 
for the ensuing year. After this 
>ny the procession returns to the 
hall, which is reached about 
o'clock, when another banquet, 
"andest of the year, is given to 
yal family, the ministers of state, 
;, foreign ambassadors, and dis- 
shed visitors from abroad. The 
f this banquet is from forty to 
lousand dollars. It is etiquette for 
ig and queen to attend this ban- 
he first year after their corona- 
jrhen it costs much more. 
ericans can hardly regard seri- 
the pomp and circumstance at- 
g Lord Mayor's Day. It seems 
ar show, lacking in true dig^nity, 
It of place in this age; when the 
of the guilds is broken, this 
val pageantry will no longer be 
:ed. 

s far we have g^ven attention to 
y of London — that is, munici- 
mdon; but outside of the limits 
the jurisdiction of the city 
iment lies a greater London, a 
rea, containing a population of 
)s six million. How was this 
rity formed, and what has been, 
/hat is now, its government? 
le of the city of London, com- 
within several counties, w^re a 
number of parishes, more than 
ired, each governed by its own 
by county magistrates, bv special 
and other instrumentalities, all 



in a general way under the authority 
of Parliament, which happily could al- 
ways be appealed to in cases of emer- 
gency. These parishes, as population 
increased, became to the eye one vast 
city, but their various systems of local 
government continued. The impossi- 
bility, under such a complex condition 
of affairs, of securing for the citizens 
of greater London anything like good 
government is apparent. HoW could 
it be possible, under such conditions, 
to work out those economic problems 
of municipal life so necessary in any 
great city? Each petty parish, tena- 
cious of its own privileges and jealous 
of outside influence, refused to listen 
to any plan involving a general gov- 
ernment of the entire metropolis; and 
perhaps none was more averse to 
yielding up any of its ancient preroga- 
tives than the city itself, or rather the 
guilds which constituted it. There 
could be no unity of purpose between 
these diverse interests. No system of 
sewerage could be agreed upon and 
carried out; no proper arrangement 
or management of streets determined 
upon, nor in fact any comprehensive 
plan of improvements inaugurated. 
The citizens for generations clamored 
for a change in the disheartening con- 
ditions which surrounded them, but 
clamored in vain. Parish clerks and 
vestrymen and petty magfistrates and 
other officials, who found their living 
in office, resisted strenuously any tres- 
pass upon their preserves. London 
citizens saw other cities throw off their 
fetters and adopt modern methods of 
grovernment greatly to their prosper- 
ity, but their city was held bv bonds 
which could not be loosed. The situ- 
ation was almost appalling. Not an 
underground sewer was in existence 
prior to 183 1, when London had a pop- 
ulation larger than that of New York 
to-day, and twenty-five years later not 
a single large main had been construct- 
ed; nor was there a broad, well paved 
thoroughfare, like those in other Eu- 
ropean cities, in this great English 
metropolis. The wisest statesmen 
worked at the problem^ and in 188& 
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made of greater London an adminis- 
trative county, which comprehended 
within its limits an area of about one 
hundred and twenty-three square 
miles. But still it has no central ad- 
ministrative government, as the guilds 
have always refused consent to an ex- 
tension of its government beyond the 
old city bounds, foreseeing what would 
be the inevitable result; nor will they 
listen to any interference with their 
power, which Parliament thus far has 
found it impossible to curtail. 

But while the guilds still control the 
city, methods have been devised to se- 
cure for metropolitan London a rea- 
sonably good government. This dates 
really from 1855, when Parliament 
enacted what is known as the Metrop- 
olis Management Act. This act di- 
vided the territory outside the old city 
into thirty-eight districts, by consoli- 
dating some of the smaller parishes; 
and while these districts were given 
power to elect their local government 
under a nearly uniform system, some- 
thing like a central administrative body 
was provided by the creation of an ad- 
ministrative board of works, in which 
each district was entitled to one rep- 
resentative. In this board the old city 
was given three seats. In the few 
years of its existence the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, as it was denomi- 
nated, wrought marvellous changes in 
the metropolis. To enumerate its 
achievements would be wearisome. It 
opened and paved great thorough- 
fares, built miles of embankment along 
the Thames, constructed magnificent 
bridges, laid out parks, built sewers, and 
in fact transformed London from a 
wretched and unhealthy place of abode 
into a city having reasonable preten- 
sions to be denominated modem. In 
1889, however, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, owing to scandals 
connected with its management, came 
to an end, and was succeeded by a 
body known as the County Council, 
composed of men of high character 
and the widest experience. This 
council practically manages the affairs 
^ tli^ metropolis, under a complex 



system, which, while subject to fre- 
quent changes, is constantly absorb- 
ing the authority heretofore exercised 
by the parishes. 

While there is an undeniable con- 
sensus of opinion among the larger 
portion of the citizens of London that 
the entire metropolis, including the 
old city, should be under a single ad- 
ministrative government elected by the 
people, the guilds contend for a plan 
to divide it into a number of separate 
cities, each city to have its distinct 
government. The motive lor thb is 
apparent: a perpetuation of their an- 
cient rights and privileges. The advo- 
cates of this plan point to Paris, which 
is divided into twenty arrondissementSf 
or local administrative centers, each 
of which has its own maire and council. 
Together, these separate councils, each 
composed of four members, consti- 
tute the municipal council of Paris, at 
the head of which is the Prefect of the 
Seine. The time, however, cannot be 
far distant when the London guilds 
will be obliged to yield to the popular 
demand, and the sooner the better for 
the great English metropolis. 

One thing, however, may be said 
in favor of the present government of 
the ancient city. Unlike our Ameri- 
can cities, it affords no field for the 
exercise of what is popularly termed 
"bossism," that incubus which destroys 
municipal virtue and threatens the 
life of republican institutions. So 
common have charges of official cor- 
ruption become in this country, that 
men who are careful of their reputa- 
tions shrink from accepting municipal 
office, because they dislike assuming 
official robes which have attached to 
them even a suspicion of having been 
smirched. This wide-spread distrust 
exhibits itself in the prevalent disposi- 
tion of our people to place larger 
powers in the hands of executive offi- 
cers and heads of departments, who 
are more conspicuously responsible to 
electors. Undoubtedly there is dan- 
ger of carrying the concentration of 
power too far. But the danger of nu- 
merous boards, with plenary adminis- 
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trative powers, involving the creation 
of debts, independent of the city coun- 
cil, or chief executive, is shown in 
various cities, shown especially in the 
municipal history of New York, 
which furnishes an instructive object 
lesson to the student of bossism. With 
scores of debt-creating agencies before 
him, the boss by skillful manipulation 
was enabled to effect combinations, 
which centered valuable patronage in 
his hands, and gave him practical con- 
trol of the city. Tax-payers might 
complain, newspapers criticise, and 
pulpits denounce; secure in his posi- 
tion, the boss could vulgarly flaunt his 
wealth and coolly ask, "What are you 
going to do about it?" 

Every city has its bosses, above all 
its chief boss, who exercises his per- 
nicious power to the injury of the com- 
munity in which he lives. He is a 
g^rasping, selfish and unscrupulous 
man, interested usually in large busi- 
ness schemes, with an attractive ad- 
dress, ever ready to conciliate when 
conciliation promises to be profitable, 
and when it does not so promise quite 
as ready to antagonize. Generous and 
frank, apparently, the easy-going world 
is prone to call him a good fellow, and 
languidly to refrain from interfering 
with his sugared schemes. But he is 
far from being "a good fellow"; he is 
a very bad fellow, injurious to the wel- 
fare of the community and worthy only 
of public contempt and execration, a 
man to be avoided by all who regard 
honesty as worth practicing. His 
nefarious business is not done in the 
public eye; he rarely appears as the 
artificer of his own schemes; he oper- 
ates through men eager for place, and 
ever ready to serve the man who can 
help them on; often indirectly, through 
the best citizens in the community, 
who never dream that they are being 
used to put some tool in place to ad- 
vance his far-reaching schemes. He 
has to help those who serve him, and 
sometimes interests himself in their 
schemes, often so petty and apparently 
useless to himself as to occasion sur- 
prise to those who observe them; but 



one thing he keeps ever in view, his 
continual supremacy, everything being 
bent to secure this. If a candidate for 
the council is put forward by the citi- 
zens of a ward, whom he knows he 
cannot reach by influence, he makes 
no open opposition; but to the surprise 
of the candidate and his friends, some- 
one, whom they have hardly thought 
of, is nominated by the caucus and 
elected by the votes of the defeated 
candidate and his friends, who do not 
suspect that they are serving the boss. 
Or if unexpectedly to him some well 
known citizen comes into prominence 
as a candidate, whose independence 
of character he fears, and he finds it 
impossible successfully to stay the pop- 
ular tide, he cheerfully falls into the 
current and renders efficient aid in the 
election; but he looks out to have a 
sufficient number of his creatures in 
place to hamper the independent of- 
ficer's movements and to prevent him 
from carrying out measures for the 
public welfare which are likely to in- 
terfere with his control. This is no 
fancy portraiture. It is a sketch from 
the living model, easy of recognition; 
a counterpart may be found in every 
city of respectable magnitude. 

It is impossible at the present time 
to glance back as we have been doing 
at old municipal conditions without 
thinking of municipal conditions here 
in America now, and we shall certainly 
be pardoned for such a transition a1 
this point. 

An astute observer has remarked 
that it is not the ignorant foreigner 
who is so much to be feared in Ameri- 
can cities as the intelligent and pros- 
perous native with a penchant for pol- 
itics; and this is undoubtedly true, al- 
though the ignorant foreigner, it 
must be remembered, is a dangerous 
tool ever ready for use. The most 
deadly weapon is harmless in the 
hands of a lover of his kind, but a 
menace to life in the hands of an as- 
sassin. The fact is, the ignorant 
foreigner and the intelligent boss are 
both a menace to public prosperity- 
The boss, YvoweNei , \^ ^^ trrk^ ^as 
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gerous of the two, as has recently been 
sharply demonstrated before all Ameri- 
can eyes that can see; and the import- 
ant question is how to rid our politics 
of this parasite, so dangerous to popu- 
lar government. 

Politicians of a certain class contend 
that we cannot get on without the 
boss — that he is necessary in 
order to keep in hand and direct party 
movements. Certainly party organi- 
zation is essential to party existence; 
and party organization demands effi- 
cient organizers, — but above all, pa- 
triotic ones. Political parties are sup- 
posed to exist for the advancement 
of the public welfare. They have no 
other warrant for existence; no par- 
tisan would venture publicly to deny 
this. What folly then to permit them 
to be controlled by men who, as is 
well known, subordinate public inter- 
ests to their own. Yet this is what we 
are continually doing with a com- 
placency that is amazing. A few self- 
constituted managers of a self-con- 
structed machine furnish us with can- 
didates ready made, who make or mar 
as their masters direct. But how are 
we to get rid of the boss, it will be im- 
patiently asked. Remove beyond his 
reach the instruments which he em- 
ploys. Our present system of ward 
elections affords the boss the precise 
opportunities suited to the exercise of 
his bad talents. The municipal coun- 
cil, for instance, is composed of mem- 
bers elected not by the votes of the com- 
munity whose aflFairs they are chosen 
to administer, but by small constitu- 
encies, limited by arbitrary lines. This 
system we might well believe was de- 
vised for the especial advantage of 
bossism and to prevent the will of the 
majority from finding expression, did 
we^ not recognize it as a relic of the 
guild period, of which we have already 
taken some account, and which still 
flourishes in old London. Take for 
example a city divided into seven 
wards, with a voting population of 
8,000, of which 4,200 are republicans 
and 3,800 democrats. Five of these 
wards we will suppose to have a ma- 



jority of republicans on a full vote; 
while wards 2 and 4 have a larger 
democratic majority than the adjoin- 
ing wards. Here is an c^portunity 
for the gerrymander, so successful in 
the hands of a skillful manipulator. 
Ward 2 can easily spare some of its 
voters to ward i or 3, and ward 4 
to 3 or 5, enough to turn the scale in 
two of them in favor of the democrats. 
This would give four wards to the 
democratic party and secure its ascen- 
dancy in a city with a legitimate re- 
publican majority of 400; and yet our 
theory of government is insistent upon 
the supremacy of the majority, a 
theory which is being constantly set 
at naught by the political manipulator. 
Says Mr. Foulke: "Popular gov- 
ernment as we know it to-day is gov- 
ernment by political parties. The men 
who think alike will naturally act to- 
gether. The union of these con- 
stitutes a party; and yet this district 
system, while it often forces men arti- 
ficially into parties with the principles 
of which they do not agree, also pre- 
vents in many cases the normal and 
healthy union of those who think alike 
and desire to vote for the same candi- 
date. These are now separated from 
each other by arbitrary district lines 
and are prevented from acting to- 
gether. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company is a corporation whose road 
passes through many districts and sev- 
eral states. What would we think of 
a rule dividing the stockholders by 
geographical lines and prohibiting 
those residing in different districts 
from voting for the same directors, 
although the chief intents and purposes 
of all the stockholders are not sectional 
but common to every part of the 
road?" Such an antiquated and 
vicious system should no longer be 
tolerated in a country which believes 
in progress, and especially in majority 
rule. Ours is a representative govern- 
ment, and it is manifestly desirable 
that all should be as fairly represented 
as practicable; hence the wide-spread 
interest in proportional representation. 
Much has been written upon it and 
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many plans in its favor proposed. 
Several of these plans have been put 
into practice with excellent results. 
The simplest is of course the best, and 
this seems to be the one adopted by 
the Municipal League of Boston, 
which was endorsed long ago by the 
late President Garfield and has re- 
ceived the earnest support of some of 
the most practical men of the^ country 
irrespective of party affiliations. This 
plan has been entitled the Free List 
System, and has proved most success- 
ful in Switzerland, where it has been 
in full operation for a number of years. 
The principal advantage of this system 
over others is its simplicity. Under 
it, the voter who has used the Austral- 
ian ballot would find no difficulty, as 
he would only have to make a mark 
against the candidates of his choice. 
The great advantages secured by this 
system are derived from the election 
of candidates on a general ticket and 
the manner of counting the votes. The 
Swiss system involves the abolition of 
ward or district lines, and provides 
that each voter shall have as many 
votes as there are persons to be elect- 
ed, one vote only of course for each 
candidate, and that the votes shall be 
counted so as to apportion the candi- 
dates elected among the different par- 
ties in proportion to their respective 
votes, by taking them from their re- 
spective tickets in the order of their 
individual votes, the one having the 
largest number first, and the others 
following in order according to the 
number of votes received by them. 

"The system," says Mr. Cooley, "al- 
lows the voters to maintain their party 
integrity in municipal affairs, and at 
the same time it allows the independ- 
ent voters to break away from party 
control. While it does not necessarily 
free municipal affairs from party poli- 
tics, it does free the citizens, and, being 
free, the citizens can do as they will 
regarding such matters." The eleva- 
tion of the character of legislative as- 
semblies must necessarily follow its 
adc^tion, since it destroys completely 
the occupation of the ward heeler and 



makes the pathway of the politician 
who goes into ward politics for what 
he can make a difficult road to travel. 
It has long been complained that many 
of our city governments are almost 
wholly composed of men unfit in every 
way to manage large business affairs, 
men who have never had business ex- 
perience and have no property inter- 
ests in the municipality, the finances 
of which they control. The Common 
Council of the City of Boston in 1893 
was composed of seventy-five mem- 
bers, fifty-nine of whom paid only a 
poll tax. Now it is not fof a moment 
to be urged that a man because he 
pays only a poll tax should be de- 
barred frotn holding the office of a city 
councilor. All classes of citizens un- 
der a republican form of government 
should be represented, but while there 
may be men who only pay a poll tax 
eminently qualified to serve in a city 
government, will not every fair mind- 
ed man admit that fifty-nine is alto- 
gether too large a proportion of poll- 
tax men to serve in a council of 
seventy-five, which has the control of 
the taxes on property valued at over 
nine hundred millons of dollars? Some 
interesting facts in the government of 
Boston appear from a report made 
of expenditures for carriage hire and 
refreshments in 1893, — a report before 
me as I write. One alderman, whose 
personal carriage hire during his whole 
life had never probably amounted to 
twenty-five dollars, expended for this 
luxury $1,922, and two others nearly 
as large a sum. The members of the 
common council did somewhat better, 
their expenditures for carriage hire 
and refreshments being but a little over 
$20,000. Many of the men who 
lavished hundreds of dollars of the 
city's money for carriage hire and re- 
freshments, it is said, never possessed 
at one time a hundred dollars of their 
own; and these men were chosen to 
administer the affairs of a great mu- 
nicipality, involving the interests of 
her merchant princes, her bankers and 
manufacturers — all her great finan- 
cial and industrial institutions. Was 
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ever greater folly perpetrated in the 
name of equality and democracy? Does 
not this sort of thing accuse us of lack 
of common sense in municipal politics 
— and are we in a position to laugh 
at things in old English cities recount- 
ed in the preceding pages? 

That the system of proportional rep- 
resentation has "come to stay" in the 
world may be safely affirmed. It is 
in the line of prepress, and furnishes 
the only just method of representa- 
tion. How rapidly will American 
cities adopt it, and place themselves in 
the line of progress? We talk glibly 
of our popular government; but prac- 
tically it allows but partial representa- 
tion. The fact is, we are living under 
the tyranny of a minority, and this 
leads to that indifferentism which on 
an important election day not long 
ago caused nearly six-tenths of the 
voters in one street of an Ameri- 
can city to remain away from the polls. 
There is need enough for some change. 
But while proportional representation 
is of the first importance in securing 
good municipal government, we should 
not lose sight of other necessary re- 
forms. A city government is a cor- 
poration, and the administration of its 
affairs should be guided by the highest 
moral and business principles, with 
exact justice to all its members; and 
the simpler its form of government 
the better. Our present bicameral 
system is cumbrous, and leads to many 
abuses. Charles Francis Adams well 
declares it to be the source of much 
of our bad legislation. Mr. Francis 
B. Reeves of Philadelphia, an eminent 
authority on the subject of municipal 
government, affirms "that the incom- 
petent administration of Philadelphia's 
business affairs is largely due to the 
fact^ that we have two legislative 
bodies, the members of which are 
elected from thirty-seven different 
wards, and therefore entirely with- 
out responsibility to the citizens at 
large. Almost every councilman thus 
elected openly confesses that he rep- 
resents only his immediate constitu- 
^nts, and is bound to get all he can 



for his ward out of the public treas- 
ury." Says Dr. Newman Smyth: 
"We have clumsily cc^ied in oiu- mu- 
nicipalities our forms of national gov- 
ernment, or we have grafted city gov- 
ernments upon town roots"; and Al- 
bert Shaw pertinently remarks of our 
present form of city government that 
it affords "grand opportunities for the 
game of hide and seek." Everyone 
who has occupied the mayor's chair 
in a large city knows how much 
the public business would be facili- 
tated by having a single body to 
deal with it. Ex-Mayor Matthews 
in his valedictory address to the 
City Council of Boston, alluding to 
the form under which it operated, 
said: "This, in my opinion, should be 
reconstructed by aboUshing the pres- 
ent bicameral system, and substituting 
a single legislative body. This body 
should be larger than the present 
Board of Aldermen, but not so 
large as to become unwieldy and 
liable to degenerate into a de- 
bating society. The scheme which 
has seemed to me on the whole 
most desirable, and which has 
been advocated on other occasions, 
is to establish a single legislature 
of twenty-four or twenty-seven men, 
elected at large, eight or nine each 
year for a three years' term." 

But it is unnecessary to multiply 
authorities in favor of a single board, 
to which a few stereotyped objections 
have been made, easily disposed of. 
One of these is, that two bodies can- 
not be so readily controlled by the 
politician as one. Anyone who has 
had experience knows that the best 
measure may be defeated by the boss, 
through the control of a majority of 
the smaller board, say four votes in a 
board of seven, and even a smaller 
number when there is a small minority 
of the opposite party to which he be- 
longs, and which, having no control 
of legislation, is ever ready to cast its 
votes to help an opponent in order to 
secure a prospective reciprocal favor. 
With a single body of larger size the 
difficulty ol securitv^ control would be 
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muck greater. But one body, it is 
urged, serves as a check upon the other. 
If it so serves, it is in the direction of 
interference with good legislation 
rather than with bad. If hasty legis- 
lation is feared from a single body, the 
dan^^er is easily provided for by second 
readings of important measures, with 
sufficient intervals for newspaper pub- 
lication and general discussion. A 
single council can but result in get- 
ting a larger number of men of char- 
acter and ability to serve as councilors. 
A council of fourteen or twenty-one, 
having full power of legislation, with 
all the responsibility attaching to it, 
will attract men who now hold aloof 
from municipal office; and this is per- 
haps the most important advantage to 
be secured. We can never have good 
municipal governments without good 
men, men of character and ability. 

We need in municipal matters as 
able men as we need to manage our 
large financial, business and educa- 
tional institutions. The poor man is 
quite as much interested in good gov- 
ernment as the rich, even more in need 
of good schools, good sanitation, and 
good streets, for he is confined more 
closely to his environment than the 
latter, and he needs broad-minded and 
competent men to represent him. How 
can such men be secured? First, by 
making municipal office as honorable 
as possible, by lifting it above party 
politics, and by impressing upon every 
citizen the truth that it is a duty to ren- 
der reasonable service to the commu- 
nity in which he lives when called 
upon to do so. 

In the municipality, party should be 
ignored. In the state and nation, 
where conflicting policies must neces- 
sarily come into discussion, parties 
find a proper field of activity; but in 
a city the questions which hold parties 
together, like the tariff, the currency, 
socialism, do not exist. It is a business 
affair, and the best men of both parties 
should unite in selecting the best men 
to do the public business. This is en- 
tirely practicable, and it would at once 



elevate the character of municipa 
office. 

The duty of citizens to render of- 
ficial service when demanded is to b< 
enforced. European cities are far it 
advance of us in civic morals. In Ger- 
many the privilege of franchise is re- 
garded as something too precious tc 
be neglected; to fail to periorm civic 
duties subjects a man to the loss oi 
civic rights. The conviction prevaih 
that every citizen owes service to th^ 
city in which he lives, as well as tc 
his country. Municipal office is hon- 
orable, and the most honorable mer 
are sought upon whom to bestow of- 
ficial honors. It may be inconvenient 
for the person selected to accept th( 
office tendered him; but should he re- 
fuse he is not only deprived of his 
precious privilege of voting, which is 2 
serious injury to his standing as a citi- 
zen, but he is compelled to submit tc 
an increase of taxation, — just as Shil- 
lingford was in Exeter over three cen- 
turies ago. Shall we not be obligee 
to resort to a similar law if citizens 
continue to neglect their civic duties] 
Should not neglect of suffrage be pun- 
ished by fine? We are told of a street 
in New York in which a large major- 
ity of the voters are educated anc 
wealthy, over half of whom did noi 
vote in an election involving questions 
of great public interest. The man whc 
absents himself from the polls with the 
frivolous excuse that his vote will dc 
no good, or that "everything has beer 
cut and dried in the caucus," is not s 
patriotic American citizen. He shoulc 
attend the caucus and try to nominate 
a good man, and, failing, should vote 
for the best man nominated, — anc 
there are usually some good candi- 
dates. 

It has been remarked that a munici- 
pality is a business corporation, and 
its affairs, involving the care and ex- 
penditure of large sums of money, 
should be managed like those of othei 
business corporations. If this is true, 
the mayor, who is its head, should have 
large powers and large resQonsibili- 
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ties, and should have a longer term of 
office than is common at present. No 
business corporation would think of 
hampering its manager with rules 
which would prevent him from decid- 
ing business questions requiring 
prompt action, nor would it be con- 
sidered wise if it changed its manager 
every year or two, and with him its 
business policy; yet this is what the 
stockholders in our municipal corpora- 
tions do, with a complacency which 
would be laughable were it not fraught 
with such perilous consequences to the 
community. 

The whole trouble with modern 
municipal government is due to a false 
theory respecting it. Instead of re- 
garding it as an institution to advance 
the public welfare, and demanding, in 
order to secure the best results, the 
best talents available, thousands of our 
people seem rather to look upon it as 
an arena in which men may legiti- 
mately strive for personal advantage, 
leaving the people outside to look on 
and applaud their favorite champions, 



while their own interests suffer. Shall 
we not have some true and more seri- 
ous thinking upon this important sub- 
ject? It would seem as if the hour 
had struck for it. Good sense demands 
that civil service rules of the most ad- 
vanced character should be applied to 
the employment of all labor by city 
governments, and that in the various 
municipal departments promotion for 
merit should be practiced, while such 
offices as those of treasurer, clerk, 
auditor, city engineer and some others 
should not be changed without good 
cause. Though municipal manage- 
ment in this country is to-day so far 
from what it ought to be, may we not 
hope that America, which in so much 
is quicker to see and to act than the 
older nations, will yet furnish to the 
world the best model of municipal gov- 
ernment? Let none of us who believe 
in America and believe in municipal 
progress be content, whatever discour- 
agements and defeats we encounter, to 
hold any smaller hope or any lower 
aim. 
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By Alary Seabury Lothrop, 

WHEN one has learned love's heaven to resign. 
And brave a life grown tragically gray. 
Upon the long, unsheltered, rugged way 
A light of wondrous sweetness oft doth shine. 
What though the soul thou lovest ne'er be thine? 
It may be thine to minister some day. 
To give thy life, while holding tears at bay; 
And in thy heart will bloom a joy divine. 

Oh, it were sweet to journey hand in hand 
With one of kindred mind, and feel the tie — 

Each day's acquaintance adding a new strand — 
Grow strong as cables ! Yet should fate deny 

This happiness, love still! That love is grand, 
Which lives to bless when it were sweet to die. 
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Qentlemen of the City Council : — 

It is my privilege to submit to you my third inaugural 
address, aud in doing so it behooves me to congratulate you 
and the citizens of Portland upon the prosperity which we 
have enjoyed during the past year, the end, I hope, or nearly 
so, of the business disturbances which have prevailed through- 
out the countiy. While these disturbances have caused 
great loss and suffering to many of our American cities, 
Portland has been so situated as to have hardly felt the agita- 
tion which has prevailed beyond her borders. Her manufac- 
turers are fairly employed, her merchants solvent, and her 
financial institutions enjoy the confidence of tlie community, 
a condition altogether gratifying. The financial credit of 
the city during the year is exemplified by the low rate of 
interest at which it has been able to negotiate loans, its last 
temporary loan having been negotiated at the rate of two 
per cent., the lowest which has ever prevailed. You will see 
by the treasurer's report, that the public debt has been 
decreased during the year $19,917, leaving after deducting 
assets, a net debt of #1,326,881.73. 

In accordance with a recommendation in my last inaugural, 
an attempt was made to dispose of a portion of the city's 
holdings in the Portland & Ogdensbnrg railroad. A satis- 
factory bid, however, was not obtained, and the stock was 
withdrawn from the market. There will fall due within the 
period beginning March Ist, 1896 and ending July 1st, 1897, 

bonds to the amount of S545,000, and if a satisfactory price 
1 
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can then be obtained for this stock it will, in my opinion, be 
wise to dispose of at least a suRicient portion to liquidate 
these bonds. As I have before had occasion to remark, the 
securities held by the city should be sold to pay the public 
debt whenever a satisfactory price can be obtained. 

tukey's bridge. 

A year ago I called attention to the demand made upon the 
City by the United States Government for the construction of 
a suitable draw to Tukey's bridge, which would involve the 
building of a new bridge. A careful study of the subject by 
the city engineer, with other engineers of eminent talent, 
has developed an entirely new plan, which may prove wor- 
thy of adoption. This is to make a solid fill at both ends, 
leaving an opening of sufficient width for a draw, with tide 
gates to enclose the waters of Back Bay, permitting but a 
slight ebb and flow of the tide. If this proves to be feasible 
it will greatly improve the appearance of the unsightly and 
unhealthy mud flats in that vicinity, and the approach to the 
bridge, as the high banks at the head of Washington street 
can be graded and beautified. By this plan the costly repairs, 
which have to be constantly made to the roadtvay of a bridge 
composed of planking, will be avoided. Should this plan 
commend itself to Major Hetip, the present incumbent of the 
United States Engineer's office, a government survey will 
probably be ordered, and new plans made, which will defer 
the work until another year. If the state of the city's 
finances permit, you may deem it wise to make an appropria- 
tion this year, as the l^eginning of a fund to carry out such 
plans as may finally be adopted. 

PUBLIC EDUCATEON. 

The reports of the superintendent and supervisors of 
schools will show you that the educational interests of the 
city have not been neglected. Our schools are in a flourishing 
condition, and provided with able teachers. That our citi- 
zens have a high regard for our public schools is evinced by 
the liberal a[)pr()priation made for their support, which is 
about one-eighth of the appropriations made for all purposes. 
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During the winter, owing to the prevalence of contagious 
diseases, several of our schools were temporarily suspended 
in order to give them a thorough cleansing and fumigation. 
There is good reason to believe that our present system of 
supplying books for the use of pupils is a fruitful cause of 
spreading infectious diseases. Passing from hand to hand, 
these books not only become filthy, but if disease exists in the 
school, they furnish a ready means of conveyance, and as they 
cannot be thoroughly disinfected, they are a constant menace 
to the health of our children. If a bill which is to be present- 
ed to the legislature permitting parents to furnish books for 
the exclusive use of their children becomes a law, it is to be 
hoped that all parents, who have a proper regard for the health 
of their families, will avail themselves of its provisions. 
Complaints have been made, personally and through the 
public press, that some of our school buildings are not kept 
in a sufficiently clean condition. It is the duty of the jani- 
tors to keep the buildings under their care clean at all times, 
and, if my recommendation with respect to the Su[)erin ten- 
dent of Public Buildings be adopted, it will be well to make 
it one of his duties to supervise the work of the janitors. 

THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

has now been in operation for two years, and has proved 
successful beyond the hopes of its warmest friends Not 
only are the pupils deeply interested in it, but many of the 
teachers in other branches of education testify, that the 
instruction imparted by it tends to increase the profuuency of 
their pupils in other studies. The school is fortunate in 
possessing excellent instructors, fully competent to place it 
in the front rank of schools of this kind. I especially recom- 
mend to your attention that portion of Mr. Allan's interest- 
ing report relating to this school, and the extension of kin- 
dred training to girls. 

THE SCHOOL FOK THE DEAP', 

under the able management of Miss Taylor, has consi(lera])ly 
increased in numbers and efficiency. The want of a dormi- 
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tory for the pupils has long been felt by the friends of the 
school. The children are scattered about the city in private 
families, and lose the benefit of the intercourse which they 
might have with their teachers if domiciled under a common 
roof. Moreover, they are liable to unpleasant experiences 
on their way to and from school, owing to their inability to 
communicate with those with whom they come in contact* 
The necessity for a dormitory near the school seemed to me to 
be so pressing, that I thought it best to bring the matter before 
the attention of the Legislative Committee on Education, 
and with the able assistance of Mr. Allan, Mr. Brownson, Mr. 
Bradley, and the Superintendent of Schools, a favorable 
report was secured, and I am happy to state that a bill mak- 
ing an appropriation of $16,000 has passed the House and 
Senate, and that we may look forward with confidence to the 
possession of a convenient dormitory at the commencement 
of the fall term. The pupils of this schocil have had since 
the beginning of the autumn term, the advantages of man- 
ual training, and have taken a deep interest in it. In addi- 
tion to this instruction, they have been given an opportunity 
to learn certain trades, by placing them for a portion of each 
day in industrial establishments. Two of the boys are at 
present in a blacksmith's shop ; two more in a shoemaker's 
shop ; three are learning carpentry ; one the trade of a 
painter; one of a candy-maker; one of a saddler, and another 
of a shoemaker. Nor are the girls forgotten, several being 
employed in learning dressmaking and millinery. These 
children are not only acquiring an education, but when they 
leave the school will do so with a fair prospect of being self- 
supporting and self-respecting citizens, instead of burdens 
upon public charit}'. The anticipated increase of the appro- 
priation for the supi)ort of this school, to which I referred in 
my last inaugural, has been granted, and I see no good reason 
why the deaf school may not soon become one of the perma- 
nent institutions of the state. 

During the past year (considerable interest has been taken 
in military training by some of the pupils in tlie High School. 
Upon application by the principal, seventy-five cadet rifles 
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were purchased by the city for their use, and the beneficial 
effect of military drill is apparent in the improved physical 
appearance of the young men who have availed themselves 
of it. It would be well if all the pupils of this school could 
enjoy the benefit to be derived from judicious physical 
training. 

THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 

as you will see by the accompanying rei)orts, have been well 
attended. Their usefulness cannot be questioned by any one 
acquainted with the work which they perform. Unfortu- 
nately, the city possesses no rooms suitable for their accommo- 
dation. The rooms occupied by them in the basement of the 
city building are small and inconvenient, and, if the schools 
are continued, more generous quarters should be provided. 

My recommendation with respect to extending Kinder- 
garten instruction in the public schools was well received by 
the preceding city council, which granted an appr()[)riiition 
therefor. We now have three llouiishing Kindergarten 
schools, which I trust you will deem it wise to continue. 

As you will notice, the ollicer appointed to search out 
neglected children has done effective service, and by his 
exertions has brought a considerable number williin the 
beneficial influence of the schools. I also call your attentinn 
to the report of the Superintendent of School Hiiildiiic^s, by 
which you will see that but a small expenditure for n^pairs 
will be necessary for the present year. In closing this sub- 
ject, I wish to call attention to the iniportiince of the Public 
Library to the public schools. By a vote of the managers, 
the librarian has been instructed to select upon i)revions 
notice, such books as may be required by pupils who are 
studying special subjects, and it is lio[)ed, that many will 
avail themselves of the advantages thus freely offere<l them. 

THE REPORTS OF THE OVERSEERS OK THE TOOK AND THE 

CITY PHYSICIAN 

show the care which has been bestowed n[)on those unfortu- 
nates who are obliged to depend upon jiublic charity. Dur- 
ing the year, the attention of the Council wfis called to the 
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condition of the almshouse and hospital building, and a 
special committee was appointed to consider the advisability 
of purchasing a farm in the suburbs and erecting thereon 
more suitable buildings. It was argued, that the property 
at present occupied by the almshouse and hospital, could be 
disposed of for a sum sufScient to provide better accommoda- 
tions for the poor, and that buildings which might be erected 
thereon would augment the tax list. As this subject, I 
understand, is likely to be brought to your attention, it seems 
proper for me to express the opinion, that the time has hardly 
arrived for such a move. The argument is good, but as the 
property is increasing in value, it will, in the near future, be 
better, and then a removal can be more wisely made. I 
would advise that none but absolutely necessary repairs be 
made on the present buildings, unless it is decided to per- 
manently maintain them where they are. 

By the accompanying 

REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER 

of the Fire I)e[)artment you will see how effectively this 
department is organized. Although there have been nearly 
one hundred alarms during the year, the loss by fire has been 
exceedingly small, the total loss estimated from property 
destroyed oxceeding the amount of insurance paid only $1366. 
The addition to the department of a first class fire boat 
removes the cause for anxiety, which has long been felt by 
those owning property on our water front, and greatly 
strengthens the department. Your attention is called to the 
recommendations of tlie chief engineer, who, with the com- 
mittee, have rendered the city faithful and efficient service. 

THE iip:poiit of the city electrician 

gives in detail the work accomplished in this important 
department, and your attention is called to the recommen- 
dations made by him. In accordance with a petition from 
citizens dwelling in the vicinity, that an alarm bell be placed 
on Portland street, in the vicinity of Mellen street, the sub- 
ject was considered at a recent meeting of the committee on 
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electi'ical appliauces, and it wtis decided to recommend the 
erection of an alarm on the northerly side of Portland street, 
within the Park. A plan has been made for an ornamental 
and inexpensive structure, which will serve for a support for 
an alarm bell, and, at the same time, he useful and ornamen- 
tal to the park. Faithful and diligent attention has been 
paid to this department by the committee having it in charge. 

THB REPORT OF THE CITY MARSHAL 

shows a large increase in the number of arrests over preced- 
ing years. More than double the number of 1802 for drunk- 
enness, and, indeed, a like proportion for all offenses combined. 
I do not believe that this shows a proportionate increase in 
crime, but a greater vigilance in the department, which I 
believe to be well organized and in an etlicient condition. 

THE REPORT OF THE CITY KNGINKEK 

is in all respects satisfactory, and calls for your careful con- 
sideration. You will see by it that a large amount of work 
has been done in this department. The Commercial street 
sewer has been so far extended during the past season, that 
it can be easily completed before the (joming autumn. In 
accordance with a petition from the citizens residing in the 
vicinity of Back Hay, asking for an imj)i()V(Mni*nt in the 
sanitary condition of that locality, the SewtM* Committee, in 
conjunction with the Board of I health, gav(* tJie sui)j('cl 
careful attention, and Mr. Jludol[)h Hiring of New ^'ork, 
widely known as an expert in sanitaiy engineering, was 
engaged, in conneetion with the eily engineer, and Mr. M. 
C Jordan, to formulate a plan of impiovenient. Mr. llering 
and his associates have taken a de(.'p interest in the suhjeet, 
and their report will soon be ready to j)resent to the City 
Council, when the subject, I doubt not, will receive eareful 
considemtion. Tlu? catch basins, to which special attention 
was called last year, have been managed in a more eHicient 
manner than heretofore, as will be scn-u hy the ai.'count, 
which shoivs that nearly twice the number of cubic yards of 
material were removed as in the preceding year. 
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In connection with the report of the engineer, it is proper 
to speak of the work of the Commission, of which he was the 
official head. This Commission, established by ordinance, 
entered upon its duties at the beginning of the last municipal 
year, and has been in operation until now. During its term 
of office it has made a record for economy, efficiency of 
management, and faithfulness to public interests, which can- 
not be obliterated. It is plainly to be seen, by any one who 
examines intelligently the results which it has achieved, that 
it accomplished a much larger amount of work, with a con- 
siderably smaller appropriation of money, than was accom- 
plished during either of the two preceding yeara under the 
old system. If the new commission accomplishes as good 
results as its predecessor, it will establish its right to live. 

THE REPORT OF THE CITY SOLICITOR 

exhibits in detail the work which he has accomplished. 
Several important cases, which have been pressed against the 
city for several years, have been finally adjusted in the courts, 
and a number otherwise disposed of. The Boyd claim for 
damages to a considerable amount, for gravel taken from 
certain lots on the southerly slope of Munjoy, in alleged 
breach of contract between the city and the claimants, which 
has been before several City Governments, was settled by 
the purchase of the land in question. I recommend that 
this land, which adjoins Fort Sumner Park, be placed in 
charge of the Park Commissioners. 

THE REPORT OF THE CITY LIQUOR AGENCY 

shows a remarkable decrease in the quantity of intoxicants 
sold during the year; the sales for the ten months preceding 
March 1st, are less than $20,000 and for the municipal year 
will not probably much exceed one-quarter the amount sold 
during the year 1892. Opinions upon this subject differ so 
greatly, that it is useless to comment upon it. This, however, 
appeal's certain to me, that it is the duty of the committee hav- 
ing charge of the municipal liquor establishment, to strictly 
follow the law, and to confine its sales, so far as human 
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judgment permits, to persons whom the committee believes 
require liquors for medicinal or mechanical purposes. This 
it has been the laudable aim of the committee to accomplish, 
and it may well point with pride to the fact, that under its 
management, the sale of liquors in a single year, has been 
reduced nearly $70,000. This should meet the approval of 
all good citizens. 

During the year a great deal of necessary work hiis been 
done on our 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The front and roof of the city building had reached a condi- 
tion which required immediate attention ; owing to the decay 
of the cement, the water was finding its way through the 
walls, and threatening serious damage to the building. It 
was therefore necessary to remove the old cement, and to 
carefully fill the spaces with new. The roof, which had f(^r 
years received only temporary repairs, had become unsafe, and 
renewal of many of its parts was a necessity. 

Addition of offices to the McLiilhin and Butler School 
buildings have l)een made, and the drainage in the latter 
building improved. The engine houses have also received 
considerable improvements, and should re(inire but a small 
outlay of money for necessary repairs durinif the present 
year. 

What I have formerly said respecting tlie 

UNIMPROVED AND UNUSED PKOPEKTV 

of the city should be repeated. All such pr(>j)crty should l)c 
sold and thereby gotten upon the tax list. The city has 
been fortunate in disposing of the Adams House, on Ten)- 
ple street, which came into its j)ossession through a breach 
of mortgage. It still holds the market house pro[)erty, 
which should be sold, or leased on liberal terms, whenever 
responsible persons can be found to im[)rove it. The new 
streets opened on the Poor Farm have been the means of 
attracting builders to that locality, and we now have there 
a thriving settlement, where two ^ears ago was but a bare 
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waste. By the opening of these streets, property to the value 
of at least $60,000, has been added to the tax list, and with 
the opening of streets now contemplated, this amount will be 
largely increased before the close of the year. 

CEMETBLilBS AND PUBLIO PARKS. 

It seems to be generally admitted, that no city with any 
claim to enterprise, is worthy of existence, which does not 
provide its inhabitants with generous park privileges. Some- 
one has well said, that a man may as well do without lungs, 
as a city without parks ; nor are parks now built for the 
rich alone, as in bygone times, but for the poor, who are con- 
fined a large portion of their lives within narrow limits, and 
to whom an opportunity, however brief, to breathe pure air, 
and to enjoy the beauty of green lawns and umbrageous 
walks, is a boon beyond the realization of the rich. Our city 
is unsurpassed for beauty of situation, and our aim should be 
to make it as attractive as possible. By doing so we shall 
increase wealth and divide the burden of taxation. This is a 
l)ractical way of solving the tax problem. Much may be 
done toward lowering the rate of taxation by economy, but 
more by increasing taxable property. A splendid opportu- 
nity to extend our park system lies within easy reach. We 
have at each end of the city our two promenades, affording 
some of the most beautiful outlooks to be found in the world. 
Between these outposts rise the ''Breezy domes of Deering's 
woods," which, with no great outlay of money, can be con- 
nected with these promenades by drives bordered with trees 
and shrubbery, like the arbor ways about Boston. To the 
north of Deering's woods lies the Back Bay, now a slimy and 
ill-odored waste not only offensive to nostril and eye, but a 
menace to the health of the city. What can be done with 
this sink of corruption, which if left to itself, will grow worse 
and worse as time goes on ? We may see when we look upon 
what Boston has done in transforming similar vile places 
into beauty sjmts, conducive alike to the pleasure and health 
of her people. The problem is not difficult. By filling 
around the shores of the bay and enclosing the water with 
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tide gates, if this plan is recommended by the engineers, not 
only can a tine sheet of water be preserved, but drives and 
walks can be laid out around it, with trees and shrubl)ery, 
forming a park of unique interest. Of course this will cost 
money, but with a plan properly laid out, and the land 
acquired, something could be done each year towards its 
completion. Nor should this land cost the city a dollar. It 
is now of trifling value, and such improvement as I have 
suggested, would so greatly enhance the value of surround- 
ing pi-operty, that the owners could well afford to part with 
the small portion required for an arbor way without an 
immediate return in money. No one will doubt that if Port- 
land possessed such a park, it would draw around it fine 
residences, and add immciisurably to the city's attractions. 
Ijincoln Park I have always regarded as the best exhibition 
of wise enterprise which Portland has ever made. At a 
period of great suffering, just after the calamitous fire of 
1866, when the demands upon our citizens and the city 
treasury were all too great to be satisfied, the city council 
of that time was wise enough, and ])r()a(l enough, in s})ite of 
a determined opposition, to puroliast^ and set apart for pulJic 
use a park in the midst of the burnt district. It was a com- 
mendable undertaking, and that City Council will ever be 
held in grateful remembrance by our citizens. Diirin*^ the 
last summer, the committee aj)[)()intod by tlu; last City 
Council to negotiate for j)r()perty a<ljacent to the Wt'steiii 
Promenade and the Oaks, held several nioctinLCs, and en- 
deavored to procure terms of puichase which nii<^ht 1)0 satis- 
factory to the cit}'. They failed to procnic such terms of the 
owners of the property adjoiuinij^ the pro/nc^nadc, bin wei'e 
successful with the Larrabee heirs, who owned a eousiderabh^ 
tract adjoining the Oaks. U[)on the rej>ort of this commit- 
tee, the reappointment of whieli I will rct'onimend, the 
Council promptly acted, and the jn'operty was purchased, 
which will add nnich to the attractiveness of this park, when 
prnperly laid out and adorned, and with the beautiful shelter 
in the vicinity, recently i-ompleted, cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by our citizens. Considerable improvement's have 
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also been made to the Western Promenade and Fort Allen 
Park, and a verv desirable addition has been made to Ever- 
green Cemetery, by the purchase of the Goss property. To 
supply a want long felt, a receiving tomb of modern con- 
struction has been built at Forest City Cemetery, at a cost 
of about three thousand dollars. In this connection it is 
pro[)er to remark, that the Commissioners of Cemeteries and 
Public Grounds, and the Trustees of Evergreen Cemetery, 
have shown a commendable interest in the grounds under 
their control, and are worthy of the meed of praise. I have 
recently received the publications of the Tree Planting and 
Fountain Society of Brooklyn, New York, a society founded, 
as its constitution declares, "to promote the planting and 
protection of trees, the erection of drinking fountains, and 
otherwise to render the city of Brooklyn attractive." At its 
head is Ex-Mayor Low, and its officei*s are some of the most 
infliiential citizens of Brooklyn. I was asked to send in 
exchange our publications on the subject, and was forced to 
reply that we had none. As we possess no society of this 
kind, though I hope that some of our public spirited citizens, 
or ladies' clubs, may form one, I shall recommend that 
either the powers of the park commissioners be enlarged, or 
a committee appointed, to take measures to protect our trees, 
and to plant others where required, as well as to suggest, 
and when practicable, carry out, such minor improvements 
as may appear to them desirable. Owing to the careless way 
in which the work was performed, the services of a city for- 
ester were dispensed with last year, and with the amount of 
money which he received, I believe that much more and 
better work can be done by the commissioners, or by a 
committee of the city government. 

I also wish to call vour attention to tlie condition of our 

ARMORIES. 

At present they are located in the upper stories of out of 
the way buildings, and cost the city for rental over two 
thousand dollars. The rooms occupied are wholly inadequate 
to the requirements of the four companies, for which the city 
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is obliged to furnish quarters. As I stated last year, plans 
for an inexpensive building haye been made, and there is no 
good reason why such a building, to cost not exceeding 
$20,000 should not be erected. At the rate paid by the city 
on its last permanent loan, the interest on this sum would 
not be much above six hundred dollars. Besides, as I have 
alread)' said, the possession of suitable quarters in a promi- 
nent place, where the men would always be under the public 
eye, would be the means of improving the morale of the force. 

Much criticism has been made of the manner in which our 
public buildings are managed, cand the work upon them done. 
Janitors of the school buildings are not always selected for 
fitness, and work done upon the various city buildings is not 
looked after with that care which private owners exercise in 
like insUmces. What I believe we need is a superintendent 
of public buildings, whose duty it shall be to see that the 
janitors properly perform their duties, and to exercise a con- 
stant oversight of the repairs made on all buildings owned 
by the city. Such an oflicer sliould keep a daily record of 
all work being done, with the names and number of men em- 
ployed and cost of the same. lie should attend all meetings 
of the committee on public buildings, and make specific 
reports of what is going on. We already have a superin- 
tendent of school buildings, whose duties can be enlarged to 
embrace those which I have suggested, with great advantage 
to the public interest. 1 also have a suggestion to make 
with respect to school janitors. As I have remarked, they 
are not always selected berause of fitne.ss, hence serious 
damage sometimes occurs to heating appaiatus: {\w. safety 
of buildings and their occupants is endano^ered, and in some 
ca-es the morals of the pupils in the schools impaired. 
Common sense would seem to dictate, that applicants for 
such responsible positions, should pass some sliicht examin- 
ation before being intrusted with the res|)onsil)ility of taking 
charge of buildings heated by steam and filled with children. 
Credentials of good character, of knowledge (►f boilers, and 
general efTiciency should be retjuired. Couhl not the duties 
of the Board, which examines a[)i)licants for the police force. 
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be enlarged so as to include applicants for this service? I 
recommend that this be done. 

Application has been made to the city, and will soon be 
renewed, to place the electric wires now supported by trou- 
blesome and unsightly poles under ground. There can be 
no doubt that such a consummation is devoutly to be desired, 
but before it is done, careful investigations hould be made of 
methods adopted in other cities, and the opinions of experts 
obtained. Our streets are already at the mercy of enterprising 
corporations, who cannot he expected to assume the duty of 
caring for its interests, considering their own to be paramount, 
and if they are to be continually torn up we can never expect 
to have good thoroughfares, which are a pre-requisite of a 
progressive city. It may be found that a sub-way under the 
sidewalk, a plan which has been much discussed, will remove 
the latter difficulty, and if so, such a sub-way should be 
adopted. 

During the summer, we shall have a large gathering of 
teachers in the city. They will be our guests, and as hosts, 
it will be our duty to attend to their comfort, and to make 
their visit agreeable and profitable. A special committee 
should be appointed to secure boarding places, and to make 
such arrangements as are necessary to make the convention 
a success. 

In closing, I desire to call your attention to one of the most 
important subjects which can engage your attention, namely, 
the revision of the city charter. Our present charter needs a 
careful revision and reconstruction on modern lines, and the 
work should be placed in competent hands. I therefore 
recommend that a committee be appointed to consider the 
matter, and to report to the Council at an early day. 

Thanking you for your attention, I close with the some- 
what trite, but nevertheless true remark, that as public 
servants we have but a single duty before us, devotion to 
public interests. As Cicero so well said, "Men never so 
nearly approach the gods, as when they devote themselves 

to the public welfare". 

James P. Baxter, Mayor. 
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By Ja, 

ATHOUGHTFUl. 
Gallic penman 
wrote that ■«"• 
" there is nothing beau- 
tifnl, sweet or grand in 
life but its mysteries ; " 
and we may well agree 
with him that those 
things which lie beyond the scope ul 
sense and reveal themselves only to thi; 
eye of sentiment give life and meaning 
to everything about us. What are tiie 
crowding tenement and lofty mansions, 
the massive towers ami rloud-kissitig 
Spires of a great city, if the miml con- 
templating them does not feel behind 
them the varied forces which have con- 
tributed to the city's construction, front 
the time when its last building was com- 
irfeted, back to the pioneers who fixed 
upon its site in the wilderness, or among 
the ruins of aboriginal camps? 

Here on the shores of Casco Bay, by 
dielly beach and bowlder- strewn head- 
land, or under the darii pines which 
dude its verdant slopes, we may pictnic 
to ourselves scenes which have taken 
place, nowisible but to the eye of imai;i- 
nation, but as real as :tny which lie within 
the compass of bodily sight. Here the 
ice age reigned, holding the land with 
relentless grasp and crushing out every 
vestige of life which it sustained, (llaciers 
from the north, resistless save by the se;i, 
which devoured them as they advanced, 
tore the mountain crags from their foun- 
dations and strewed them ai<ing their 
way; forces of hidden origin, amid ter- 
rors too appalling for himmn vision tu 
behold, moulded the peninsula known by 
the red man as Machegonne, outlining 
Talley, and cove, and waterway, lifting 
oag and hill to place, and making them 
things of beauty to delight forever the 
qrei of man. 

Thus this beaitli/i/f peainstiia, rising 
dwrv tbe blue sea, adorned with shelter- 

XpoYcs and verdant glades kept fresh 



by perennial springs, in 
due time became the 
"*""•'•' abode of men, of wild 
'*'*■ men whose tastes were 
simple and wants such 
as sea and forest could 
amply supply. Gener- 
ation after generation 
of these peo])lc came into existence 
and pnsse<l out of it as the seasons 
rolled by, cherishing with childish de- 
light the mysteries of a past of which 
they knew little, until a time came when 
a greater wonder than any of which 
they had before dreamed appeared to 
their awe-strii;ken vision. In from th< 
mysterious sea, whose boundless waters 
somewhere in space washed the shores ol 
dre;miland, came a ship — a white-winged 
mnnster it seemed to their eyes — bear- 
ing visitants whose aspect and speech were 
to them alike strange: indeed superior 
beings. Along the shores which the red 
nieii had ever regarded as their own, 
these white-faced men erected their habi- 
tations ; :inil Machegonne began to be the 
abode of civilization. 

Who were these early comers? Some 
ha\e sup|>osed them adventurers from 
the sterile shores of (ireenland, the kin ol 
the Norse sea-kings, whose dragon prows 
were the terror of those who dwelt by 
the sea; but no remains exist on the 
shores of Maine to give supjMrt to this 
sii])position. The Venetian ("abots may 
have looked into the harbor palisaded by 
wotulcd islands, or the Spanish Cortereals, 
or t'le weather- beaten ti)ilers of the sea 
from the rocky shore, of Hritlany, oi 
Verra/zano, or I'ring, or (iosnold; but 
this is uncertain. I'roviilence seems to 
have jealously jircMTved this jewel foi 
the .\nglo-Sixoii ; for even that noble 
man, the brJve and jiious Champhiin, 
when in the spring ot tCiod, afe^B.-ww'^fc 
iif suffering aV ^\W *:.t«\-(., Vt ^mOk 
the coast for a s\w uvu-'.u Wtvwiv \o ■^ 
his colony, was not \wTO»».ci Vi 
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upon it. Passing outside the islands at 
its mouth, he skirted the shores of* Cape 
Elizabeth^ not suspecting that he had 
passed the noblest haven to shelter the 
ships of his beloved France to be found 
on the coast. And what a Providence 
was this ! — for Champlain, noble as he 
was, represented a power which was a 
menace to human liberty and progress ; 
and had Gallic government been set up 
here, the history of the continent might 
have been widely different from what it is. 

Two years after this, Ralegh Gilbert, 
exploring the coast from Sagadahoc, 
probably looked into the harbor of 
Machegonne, and perhaps drank of the 
spring at Clay Cove; and in 1614 the 
ship of Captain John Smith anchored 
here, seeking fish and furs. Thomas 
Dermer, too, in 1619, — the agent of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the father of Ameri- 
can colonization, — must have been here 
when exploring the coast, and have taken 
account of the advantages which the har- 
bor afforded for a maritime settlement. 
Still we have no definite description of 
the locality from any of these. 

In 1623 Christopher Levett, the son of 
an innkeeper of York, in the native 
county of Frobisher, inspired with a zeal 
for adventure, conceived the plan of 
founding a city in New England. In 
furtherance of this project he obtained, 
May 5, 1623, from the council established 
at Plymouth for governing New England, 
ii grant of six thousand acres of land to 
be located by him upon any territory 
belonging to the council. Levett well 
understood the advantage of official pat- 
ronage, and he at once undertook to 
enlist the interest of Lord Conway, then 
Secretary of State, I-^rd Scrope, and even 
royalty itself in his enterprise. To gain 
the support of his Yorkshire friends, as 
well as to gratify his patriotic pride, he 
proposed to name this projected city in 
the New World, York, in honor of the 
stately city of his nativity. His efforts in 
obtaining financial support for his enter- 
prise do not appear to have been attended 
with much success; but his energy at- 
tracted the attention of Sir Ferdinando 
(yorges, who was about to send his 
younger son ^oheiX to the New World to 
represent the council of which Sir Fer- 



dinando was the moving spirit, as 
emor and Lieutenant General ol 
England, — and Levett received t\ 
pointment of councillor in the 
government. 

Thus equipped, Levett set out < 
voyage, and in early autumn reach< 
mouth of the Piscataqua, where h 
Gorges, and assisted him in setti 
the forms of government within th 
main of the council. This duty a 
plished, he set out on a voyage of • 
ration eastward, being joined on th 
by men whom he had engaged to a 
pany him. The season was late f< 
ploration, and Levett possessed 
open boats with which to coast aloi 
wild shores of Maine, bleak and di 
ous in winter ; but with a bold heai 
cheerful spirit he pushed on, ligh) 
hunger and hardships with a quaic 
or pleasant joke. At night Level 
his men encamped on the seashore 
tecting themselves from the wintry j 
which swept around them as best 
could by such rude structures as 
were able to hastily erect. After s 
days of severe toil and exposun 
islands at the mouth of Portland I 
were reached. Levett examined th( 
bor and passed up Fore River, whi< 
was told by the Indians abounded i 
mon in their season. Upon this 
ant stream he bestowed his own r 
and wishing to continue his explor 
farther east, he passed around M 
to the mouth of the Presumpscot. 
shores of this charming river an 
lofty island at its mouth, dividii 
waters as they mingle with the seaj 
the haunt of the red man. To an I 
town located near the first fall c 
Presumpscot, which Levett declai 
be ** bigger than the fall at Lc 
Bridge," he proceeded, and was rec 
in friendly fashion by the chief re: 
there, Skitterygusset by name, who 
him comfortable shelter in the roya 
warn. The town was a convenieni 
(lezvous for the eastern Indians on 
way west to barter their furs Mrit 
English traders, who were now bec< 
numerous on the coast ; and whi 
journing with the friendly chief c 
Prcsumpscol, Ian^VX became acqu; 
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with a number of the friends of his host, 
both from the east and west. With 
these rude people he was soon on 
friendly terms; and when he started to 
pursue his explorations eastward, Sada- 
moyty the sagamore of the Penobscots, 
pressed upon him a beaver skin, then 
the savage's most coveted treasure, as a 
token of his esteem for 'ihe Yorkshire 
adventurer. 

Though l^evett had probably deter- 
mined already to locate his grant from 
the council for New England about 
Portland harbor, he extended his explo- 
rations to the neighborhood of Sagada- 
hoc, where his patron Ciorgcs, always 
confident of retrieving his failure under 
Popham and Ciilbert, cherished the idea 
of founding a " state county " and build- 
ing a city which should have the honor 
of being christened by the king. 

Levett, in his exploration of the 
Maine coast, found the natives hospi- 
table ; and although he saw sites suitable 
for settlement at many points along the 
coast, his heart was fixed on the region 
about Portland harbor, which experience 
told him afforded a site of unsurpassed 
advantages for a maritime city. After a 
brief exploration of the coast to the 
east, he returned there and selected the 
site for his proposed city of York. With 
conspicuous wisdom, instead of seizing 
upon the land by virtue of his English 
patent, as others had usually done in the 
New World, in disregard of the natives' 
rights, he i)rocecde(l to obtain from 
Cogawesco, the sacjamore of (Jasco, and 
his wife, to whom the land belonged by 
inheritance, the right of occupation. He 
accomplished this in an amicable man- 
ner, and then, to afford shelter and pro- 
tection for his men, erected a fortified 
dwelling upon one of the islands at the 
mouth of the harbor. Here he ])laced a 
garrison of ten men ; and in the summer 
of 1624, greatly to the grief of the In- 
dians, whose friendship he had won by 
his unselfish course, he set sail for 1^'ng- 
land, in order to obtain men and means 
to enlarge his enterprise. The friendly 
savages, who stood on the shore regret- 
ting his departure, and saw the ship which 
bore him vanish from sight, looked upon 
him no more. He had promised them 



that he would return after some moons, 
and they talked of his coming, and specu- 
lated upon the cause of his defay ; yet he 
returned no more than the friends who 
had passed to those realms of mystery 
where dwelt their shadowy gods. 

When Levett reached England he 
found affairs there unpropitious for ad- 
vancing his colonial projects. The char- 
ter of the council for New England was 
on trial, and had been pronounced a mo- 
nopoly dangerous to the public weal. 
There was also threatened trouble with 
Spain, and France was claiming the 
territory where he had located his pro- 
spective colony. Men who under favor- 
able circumstances would have listened 
to his enthusiastic description of the new 
country over the sea were not disposed to 
risk their lives and money in a scheme 
likely to be overthrown by foreign power ; 
and, baffled but not disheartened, he was 
obliged to wait (or happier times. 

Over two years passed away. What 
had in this time become of his forti- 
fied dwelling- in Portland harbor, and 
the men he had left there, we know 
not. The i)retensions of the French 
king had just been put to rest, and inter- 
est in colonial enteri)rises began to re- 
vive. Levett seized the occasion to 
])ress his design upon the attention of 
the king, and with the aid of powerful 
friends succeeded in obtaining a procla- 
mation directed to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, requiring the churches of York 
to take up a ( ontribution in aid of the 
colonial enterprise in Casco Bay. The 
king's reasons for this extraordinary order 
were that, his colonial plans in New Eng- 
land having been interrupted by his diffi- 
culties with France and Spain, it had be- 
come necessary, in order to secure English 
interests in the new land, to render assist- 
ance to those who had entered upon 
such enterprises, and that, as his " well- 
beloved subject, C'hristopher Levett," was 
willing to risk to the utmost both life and 
estate in order to establish a colony in 
New England, and was well acquainted 
with the Indians, he had thought best 
not only to make him (Governor of New 
England, but to order churchmen to con- 
tribute means to aid him iu Kvs w^dex^'^k.- 
ing, iVie succes'i ol nn\v\Ocv >«ci»\\^€«j^c^r.'^ 
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poor and ignorant savaRcs to acquire a 
knowledge of thi: true faith, a work which 
especially commemled itself to ihe king's 
alTcction. This srht-me, iiromi^ing as it 
seemed to lie, f:iilerl of result, l.evelt, 
however, to bring his plans more ]>romi- 
nently K-fore the ptililii;, prrjiared and 
published an account of his voyage to 
New I'lnKl-'ind and his explorations of its 
coasts. Shortly after, Jiuckiiigham, upon 
whutii he largely relieit for support, fell 
by the knife of an assassin, and troubles 
with France and Spain recommenced. 
Three more years jiassed, during which 
time we know little of I.evelt's motions; 
but in 16.10 we find him at Sileni 
welcoming John l^ndicott to (he New 
World. Shortly after, he sailed for home, 
and ditd on the voyage. His patent 
passed into the hands of I'lymoitth mer- 
chants, to whom he was probably in- 
debteii, and the city of York in Casco 
Itay iiroved trulv to be but the insubstan- 
tial fabric of a vision. 

In 1631 Ceorge Cleeveand iiis associ- 
ate, Richanl Tucker, had erected a rude 
habitation at the mmilh of the Spurwink 
River, opposite Richmomrs Island. The 
exact (late when they landed here has 
never been rex-f.iht}. .vnd from what 
A^j-r t/u'j- r.uiie /s- atill ita riitknown as if 



dropped ftom the skies upon 
niiicant spot. Even the birth- 
Cleeve is involved in ra^ery, 
persistent efforts have been 
discover iL For most readers, 
il is sufficient to know that in 
e pioneers were here, evidently 
to establish themsehes perma- 
in these unpeopled shores, one 
ar|)oses being traffic wiih the na- 
tives and fishermen frequent- 
ing the coast. Cleeve had 
received from Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges a promise of land to 
be located by him on terri- 
tory not already granted to 
any person, and had taken 
possession of territory which 
had been granted by the 
council for New England to 
one Bradshaw, of whose 
claim he had possessed him- 
self- He therefore felt his 
tenure of the land he occu- 
pied fairly secure, although to make it 
really so would have recjuired a confirnia- 
tion of the title to him by the council. 

A few straggling adventurers had begun 
to make their appearance in the vicinity 
of their jilace of settlement : Bagnall at 
Richmond's Island, Stratton on another 
island near by, IJonython, I*wis and 
Vines on the S.ico, and Mackworth on 
the [mint which still bears his name, at 
the mouth of the I'resumpscot These 
were their only neighlxjrs within a radius 
of a dozen miles or more, unless a few 
fishermen were plying their toilsome 
vocation at one or two poiuts in the 
vicinity which are still the haunts of 
those who gather their harvest from the 
sea. All about these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion reigned a silence unbroken save by 
the voice of bird and beast. On one 
side, an illimitable expanse of ocean, 
with no sail to suggest the proximity of 
human life; on the other, an equally 
l>oundless extent of forest. From con- 
tcmporarj' accounts we have some knowl- 
edge of the incidents common to the 
daily life of our pioneers. Something 
new and strange was before their eyes 
from morn when they were awakened 
by the clamor of innumerable sea-fowl 
which ciowdcd l\ve s\\Qies of bay, cove 
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ipd inlet, until nightfall, wlitii 

the strident notes of thfsc 

Bild choristers gave plate to 

(he harsher voices of [he 

rolves, whose shar]) Ixitks re- 
echoed through the gloomy 

woods. The deer, the moose 

and the caribou came out into 

the clearing to browse upon 

the new grass ; wilil jiigeons 

settled down upon the tall 

pines in myriads, bending and 

breaking the branches with 

their weight ; shoals of seals 

at flood-tide sought the shore sitf: i 

to bask in the sun ; and at 

ebb clumsy bears clambered over the 

rocks in search of shell-lish. 

But Cleeve and Tucker were nut to 
plant themselves permanently upon the 
banks of the Spurwink. Other work more 
important, although they did not know it 
to be so, was to be assigned them. One 
day a sail appeared in the ofiing, and was 
doubtless watched by them with deep 
interest as it drew near. It proved to be 
a vessel from home, sent out by Robert 
Trelawny, a Plymouth mert^hant, and was 
in charge of an agent commissioned to 
take possession of Richmon<l's Island 
and the opposite shores, where they had 
settled. While they were busy building 
their new home, the enterprising mer- 
chant had procured uf (lorges a patent of 
the territory ; and they were perempto- 
rily ordered by his agent, John Winter, to 
vacate the premises, or to become ten- 
ants of his master. It wouhi seem x> if 
ihe generous air from ocean and moun- 
tain inspired those who breathed it with 




the spirit of independence as soon as 
they landed uiKin the shores of New Kng- 
land. Cleeve, who had grown to man- 
hood under a government where preroga- 
tive was still potent, replied to Winter 
that " he would be tenant to never a man 
in New Kngland." 

I'^ive days after Winter's arrival, a sec- 
ond vessel arrived with another colonist. 
Captain Thomas Cammock, who had a 
|iatent for land west of the Spurwink, 
comprising what is now known as Front's 
Neck. 

The position of Cleeve and Tucker 
was humiliating. They were but inter- 
lojiers, and Winter having procured the 
[jtficia! aid of (.Captain Walter Neale, who 
was in the vicinity, they were promptly 
served with a notice to quit. It was but 
a paper notice, however, and Winter was 
not in a position to employ force. He 
had come here only to make arrange- 
ments for a future settlement, and was to 
return to Kngland immediately for men 
and materials to effect this 
purpose. Needing men to 
leave in possession until his 
return, he engaged three fish- 
ermen, who were living "in a 
house at Casko," probably the 
one erecteil several years be- 
fore by I.evett, and, pl.icing 
, them in charge of his patron's 
i |)ropcrty, set sail for Engbnd 
in July, leaving Cleeve and 
Tucker to hanest the crop 

\\\\\c\v ftvCJ \\lii ^^^ftfcftl. 

VVieY, VQ-weNCi, -«^ "'«« 
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season with a force siitli- 
cient to drive them oui ; 
hence they began Icxiking 
about for a new plare of 
settlement. 

Several miles northerly 
from their present habi- 
tation was a neck of land 
which seemed welt 
adapted to tbeir purpose ; 
and when John Winter 
returned, March 2, 1633, 
they were ready to leavr 
the Spurwink and begin 
again the foundations of 
a home on the shores of 
Casco Bay. Leaving 
Winter in undisputed 
possession of his em- 
ployer's rights, Cleeve, 
with his wife and daugh- . 
ter, his partner and a 

open boat for the neck "k^- f""* 

known to the Indians as 
Machegonne. This neck terminated in 
a rounded hill crowned with a forest, 
to the west of which rose another hill, 
and between them lay a valley, through 
which coursed a brook to 



to afford a safe anchor- 
age for the royal navy. 
Cleeve's simple dwelling 
was soon erected, on the 
southerly slope of the 
cove, protected by the 
wooded hill in its rear 
from the north winds, 
and looking out upon 
the harbor and the green 
shores of Cape Elizabeth. 
Although Cleeve had 
again a shelter for his 
family, with a garden and 
cornfield about it, he 
must have been troubled 

thoughts. Like others, 
he had emigrated to the 
New World under a 
promise from the coun- 
cil for New England, or 
its moving spirit, Gorges, 
\s SMITH. of a grant of land to be 

selected after arrival in 
the country from any land not already 
occupied ; besides, a proclamation of the 
king entitled every man to one hundred 
and fifty acres of land for himself and for 
each person whom he should transport 
thither. He haii secured Levett's grant 
of 16*3 ; but this was a title of doubtful 
value at that time, and he must have 
realized that he was liable at any minute 
to be supplanted by some one with a 
patent fresh from the seal of the coun- 

The details of the disputes concerning 
his title in which Cleeve became in- 
volved, of his difficult trips to England 
to confer with Gorges, and of his quarrels 
with Winter and Trelawny it is impossible 
to give here. 

He succeeded, in January, 1636, in 
procuring from Gorges a patent for 
fifteen hundred acres of land, comprising 
the entire neck, which bore the Indian 
name of Machegonne, but which was 
changed to Stogomor, in honor of Sto 
gumber, the little village where Tucker 
was born. 

His first act was to obtain the services 
of Arthur Mackworth, who as the agent 
of Gorges was to complete his title by 
delivering \vrai ■possession of the terri- 
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toiy. This formal act was accomplished 
in the presence of several of Cleeve's 
neighbors on the eighth of June. 

Cleeve had other .inemics than Winter 
and Trelawny, who were active in pla- 
cing him before the eyeii of Gorges in 
unfa^'orable light; and in this they so 
far succeeded as to call forth a letter 
from the Lord I'roprietor to Henry 
Vane, Winlhrop and other magistrates, 
requesting them to interfere in the con- 
troversy. But Vane had alrc-ady saileil 
for England, and Winthrop with his 
usual sagacity refrained from involving 
himself in the affairs of his neighbors. 
Qeeve, however, must have felt that his 
position, which had appeared so strong 



their way to Slogoiiior, where they re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the paten- 
tees, who were glad to grant lands to 
them upon almost any terms. Among 
those who came into the vicinity was 
John Josselyn, the genial author, then 
fresh from his studies, who accompanied 
his aged father, Sir Thomas, to visit his 
brother Henry at Black I'oint. From 
him we get many interesting glimpses 
into the life of that period, which, in 
spite of (he hard conditions surrounding 
the people, was often spiced with con- 
viviality. Josselyn describes to us a 
meny evening passed at Cammoclc's 
house, at which Michael Mitton, who had 
recently married Elizabeth Cleeve, was 



upon his first retutn from Kngland, had 
become insecure, for his enemies were 
influential, and he well knew what such 
influence coulil accomplish. 

The year following that in which 
Cleeve reached home was marked by 
many events. Emigration was active, 
Mod new settlers were rapidiy linding 



present. Josselyn, was in western par- 
lance, a " tender-foot," and Mitton and 
(.'amtnock imposed upon the cretlulity of 
the new-comer by the relation of niar\-el- 
lous tales, which were evidently taken seri- 
ously by the verdant young Knglishtnaa. 

the chiet ailvdcs ol \to^iX-, a.'o&.'^iis 
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mond's Island became the centre of the 
traffic. Trelawny's ships brought, in ex- 
change for the furs, fish and other prod- 
ucts of the vicinity, Spanish wines and 
various more powerful intoxicants, greatly 
to the de mora I i nation of the colonists, 
and especially lo the injury of the In- 
dians, who would part with all they pos- 
sessed to obtain the co\eted fire-water. 
Although this traffic did not touch the 
public conscience, in ft 
question received no coni 
ever even with the best : 
colonists, its deadly effect 
to arouse attention, and 
necessary for the pres- 
ervation of society to 
pass laws regulating it 
as soon as courts were 
established in the coun- 
try. 

Religion, although not 
regarded as the main- 
spring of social order iiirtlash 
to the degree that it was 
in Boston, was ne\ertheless not ne^'- 
lectcd in Maine ; and the early comers to 
Stogomor could, if ihey chose, occasion- 
ally receive religious instruction from 
Richard Gibson, a young Kpiscopal 
clergyman, whom Trelawny had sent in 
1635 to minister to the spiritual needs 
of his colony at Richmond's Island and 
Cape Elizabeth. There was no settled 
religious feeling among the new settlers. 



wise manngement of VVinthrop and his 
able associates, was rapidly making itself 
felt among the little settlements along 
the coast. Massachusetts realized its 
growing strength and the necessity as 
well as the duty of establishing as widely 
as possible its authority and discipline, 
if it would permanently maintain its su- 
premacy. Its northeastern boundary was 
still undetermined, but it was 
hat a strict legal inter- 
o( its charter would 
ir enough to include a 
ble portion of the prov- 
faine. 

. had been censured by 
impracticable zealots 
for making his prov- 
ince the asylum of 
dissenters, and to 
quiet their clamor he 
undertook to set up 
the forms of eccle- 
iiKAi) i.LOHT. siastical government 



An elaborate plan was formulated, and 
numerous officers chosen to put it into 
operation, a proceeding which he doubt- 
less feared Massachusetts would not re- 
gard with favor. At the first court set up 
under the new government, "Vines, God- 
trey and Winter appeared as litigants 
against Cleeve, who in turn pressed claims 
against his inveterate enemy Winter for 
dispossessing him of his property on the 



troubles in England. \n \(j^i tarot the 
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peat Civil War, and Trelawny, Winter's 
powerful protector, was thrown into 
prison, where he soon died. 

Seeing nowan opportunity to strengthen 
his position, Cleeve again set out for F.ng- 
bnd, where he succeetied in gniiiing the 
attention of Sir Alexander Rigby, a pow- 
erful parliamentarian, whom he induced to 
purchase a dormant title to the province 
of Ligonia, which comprised territory forty 
miles square between and including (^ape 
Elizabeth and Cape Porpoise ; and in 
the early autumn of 1643, with his com- 
mission of deputy governor of the prov- 
ince in his hand, be appeared, to the 



troubles of Cleeve were ended. Under 
his management the town of Casco be- 
gan to assume importance, when in the 
summer of 1650 Rigby, his patron, died. 
Again Cleeve took the long journey across 
the ocean, and the aflairs of the town 
were thrown into confusion. 

.At this juncture, Massachusetts having 
defined her eastern boundary, Casco was 
brought within the jurisdiction of that 
colony, and Cleeve upon his return found 
new troubles awaiting him. A conflict 
of authority ensued, which continued un- 
til 1658, when Massachusetts triumphed 
and Casco with adjoining territory was 



consternation of his enemies, at Stogo- 
mor, or Casco, as it was familiarly called. 
The royal or Gorges party were not dis- 
posed to yield gracefully to the new or- 
der; and Richard Vines, the founder of 
Biddeford, wa;' chosen by them depuly 
governor. For three years there was a 
conflict of authority between Cleeve and 
Vines, when it was brought to an end 
by the decision of the Commissioners of 
Plantations in F.ngland, which sustaineil 
the claim of Rigby, and Cleeve assumed 
full sway in &e province. Trelawny had 
died. Gorges and Winter soon followed, 
aad it seemed for a few years as if the 



organized into a new town under the 
name of Falmouth. From this time we 
hear little of the original proprietor of 
the thriving settlement on " the neck." 
His brief power had passed away, and 
death soon found him, a broken-down 
and poverty-stricken man. But Falmouth 
continued to thrive, in spite of the rival 
claim of Massachusetts and the heirs of 
the former Lord Proprietor, Gorges. Its 
greatest danger was from the savages, 
who regarded the settlers with distrust 
and a\eis\OTi, ■wV.\cV'«e.\<t ewccfOTi.^*-^ 
French emVssaiw^ ■■ \uA«i «> -Sm^^v 
ing was V\v\s dat^^" 'Orva'^ V.;iSsa.^Vx>. 
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felt obliged to pass a. law that every man 
should "take to meeting on Lord's clays 
his arms with him with nt least five 
charges of powder and shot." In 1676 
the fears of the people of Falmouth were 
realized hy an attack of the savages 
upon the town, destroying it and dispers- 



were clustered about Fort Loyal, which 
was near the site of the present Grand 
Trunk Railroad station. In the autumn 
of 1689 the savages made an attack upon 
Brackett's farm, and killed a number of 
persons. The next spring, with their 
French allies, they attacked the fort and 



ii^ those of its inhabitants who were 
happy enough to escape their fury. 

With the establishment of peace the 
scattered inhabitants returned one by one, 
and with the aid of new settlers began 
relaying the foundations of Falmouth. 
The growth, however, was slow. The 
savages were feared, and their frequent 
outbreaks rendered life and property in- 
secure ; hence most of the dwellings 



captured it, making prisoners oE the 
people in it, and again destroyed the 
settlement. 

In 1 7 16 there were but fifteen tnen on 
the neck; but its superior position soon 
began to attract settlers, and in 1 7 1 8 the 
town was incorporated under its former 
title of Falmouth. The savages, how- 
ever, instigated by the French, continued 
to threaten the stability of Maine settle- 
ments. This reUrded the 
growth of the place. But in 
1715 a treaty of peace was 
ratified at Falmouth, the result 
of a vigorous war, in which 
Norridgewock was destroyed 
and the savages of Pequawket 
driven to take refuge with the 
French in Canada. At this 
time the town numbered fifty- 
six families, according to tlie 
Rev. Thomas Smith, upon 
whose invaluable journal we 
are obliged to rely for ])articu- 
lars of the history of the time. 
It presents to us most vividly 
the most notable persons of 
the period ; the visits of the 
ToyaX govcTTvcits vo *.Ke town ; 
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a period of more thuii a half 
- a ])ictiire whirh cannot 1 

better painted, and whit 

study who are interested 

land history. 

In 1740 the church kiim 

Parish Church was erened for I'ars 

Smith : and in this he labored through 



II should 
vew I-;nf!- 



s the Firsl 



:tgiiation. 'Ihe siege and capti 
l.ouisluirg in 1745, its surrender to 
and siiliseqnent recapture, and the 
(Quebec in 1759 were some of ih 
dents of the period ; and Smit 
preaching when, in October, 1775 
tain Mowat's fleet apiiearedinthe 
and bombarded the town, causing 
stniciion for the thin! time. Thi 
Jacob Itailey, who was an eye-wit 
this affair, gives the following grapi 
count of it: 

" 'I'he morning was clear, cah 
ple.isant, without a 
the town was crowd 
carts from the counti 
ing the goods anil furniture of the i 
tanls. ... .At length the fatal Ik 
rived. .At exactly half an hour aft< 
Ihe flag wa:i hoisted to the top 
mast, and th<- cannon began to ro; 
incessant :in<l tremendous furv. 
streets were full of people, ox'ei 
horses. The o\en, terrified at the 
and report ijf the guns, ran with ]i 



long life to improve iht >)iiniual condition 
of the jMople. His life was pasned amid 
stirring scenes. Wars and rumors of wars 
kept the pevpic in :i coijsiant sinte of 



•ath of win 
with peop 



K-ks. dashin 



m ])ic<cs and scattering large qu; 
of gi.,.ds about Ihe streets. ' And 
scene inexjircssibly grand and terril 
exhibiteil in view of thousands of ; 
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destruction and streaming with fitt, 
blazeit dreadfully through the air and de- 
scended with flaming vengeance on the 
defenceless buildings. It was im|x>ssible 
for persons of sensibility and reflection to 
behold the mingled multitude without 
emotion, — to see the necessitous and 
pflluent, the gentleman and mechanic, 
the master and servant, the mistress and 
maid, reduced to the same undistin- 
guished level. Those ladies who had 
been educated in all the softness of ease 
and indulgence, who had been used to 
the most delicate treatment, and never 
ventured out of town without an equijagc 



and proper attendants, were now con- 
strained to travel several miles on foot to 
seek a shelter from the colli and tempest. 
About three quarters of the town was 
consumed, anil between two and three 
hundred families, who twenty-four hours 
before enjoyetl in tranquillity their lommo- 
diotts hahitaXiOTs, ■•se^t now in many in- 
stances destitute <if shelter for themselves 
'at/ f;imilies; and as a regions winter 



was approaching, ihey had before them 
a most gloomy and distressing prospect." 
Though Mowat may have acted under 
orders from his superior. Admiral Graves, 
it will be a long time before he will be 
forgiven by Portland people for his share 
in this wanton destruction of the town. 
Parson Smith himself found shelter inGor- 
ham, where some of his descendants stJl) 
live. Many relics of this notable man 
are still in existence, and are carefully 
treasured by their fortunate possessors. 
But the town was again to arise from 
its ashes ; and a few years after peace 
was declared it began to assume an 
air of importance. l*arson Smith's old 
church esca]>ed destruction, and had 
become a somewhat venerable struc- 
ture when, in 1787, a second i>arish was 
urgani7.eii, and a church erected on 
the corner of Middle and Deer Streets. 
In the same year an T^piscopal church 
was erecteii, called St, Paul's, on the 
corner of Middle and Church Streets ; 
all of which made the good Parson 
Smith exclaim : " I'oor Portland is 
plunging into ruinous confusion." 
Only the year before he had presided 
at the christening of Portland, that 
part of Falmouth known as the Neck 
having had that name bestowei! upon 
it in 1786. 

From this time the business of Port- 
land began to increase, until troubles 
with Kngland resulted in the F-mbargo, 
which gai'c a death blow to foreign 
commerce. The vessels whicb had 
brought wealth to Portland merchants 
tugged at their rusty chains in the 
harbor or chafed their weather-stained 
timbers against the deserted wharves, 
and many an opulent citizen sow the 
savings of a lifetime rapidly disappear. 
In iSii came the war with England, 
and I'ortland became a theatre of ac- 
tivity. Mflitary companies were formed, 
fortifications for defence erected, and 
privateers armed and sent forth to make 
reprisals u]H)n the enemy. These jiriva- 
teers wrought great havoc among British 
merchantmen, and when they came into 
port with their prizes, the victors were 
welcomed vociferously and feted to their 
hearts' content by the enthusiastic citi- 
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The most noted event, however, which 
occurred was the battle between the En- 
terfrise and Baxei; which wiis fought 
September g, 1813, inside of the island 
of Monhegan. The vessels, although 
nearly forty miles distant, could be seen 
from the observatory with a spy-glass, 
and the keeper when he saw the battio 
going on comniunicate<l the news to the 
excited crowd bulow. Although no one 
coald see the vessels from the observa- 
tory with the naked eye, an aged gentle- 
man, who was a lad at tlie lime 



In this tiattle both commanders ex- 
hibited heroic qualities, and both were 
killed, ftlyih, the British commander, 
nailed his colors to the mast, and Bur- 
rows, while lying mortally wounded 
tipon the deck of the Enterprise, or- 
dered that his flag should never be 
struck. The vessels were brought into 
Portland harbor with their dead com- 
manders, who were buried side by 
side in the old cemetery, where their 
tombs are objects of ever increasing 
interest to those who visit the P'orest 
City. 

.■\lthough Portland did not suffer di- 
rectly from the war, her business was al- 
most annihilated ; yet she slowly recov- 
ered from its effects. In 1819, when the 
separation between Maine and Massa- 
chusetts took place, Portland was re- 
garded as the proper capital of the new 
stale. A slate house was erected where 
the city building now stands; and here 
the state legislature held its annual ses- 
sions until 1831, when it removed to 
.\«gust:i, somewhat to the chagrin of the 
citizens of Portland, who stilt feel that 
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Preble, with a shovel especially made foi 
the purpose, which was the adiriration 
of the town for several days before, 
threw up the first clod of earth amid 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the thou- 
sands assembled to witness the begin- 
ning of the work. He was a prominent 
lawyer, and lived to an advanced age. 
Little, who was as able, but of less 



people of Portland was the building of 
the Atlantic and St, Lawrence Railroad. 
It was a great undertaking, and but for 
the energy and ability of Portland men 
would not have been built. The building 
too of the Portland and Ogdensbiirg Rail- 
road, through the notch of the White 
Mountains, was a Portland enterprise. 
The men who labored with heroic zeal to 
open these grand avenues of traffic be- 
tween the seaboard and the producing ''''"' lonrfeu.ow mansion. 
centres of the West should ever be held 

in grateful remembrance by the people of conspicuous talents, died comparatively 
Portland. young. 

Among those who led in the construe- Every great enterprise has its leader : 

tion of the Atlantic and St. I-awrence .ind as the Atlantic and St. I-awrence Rail- 



Railroad were John .A. Poor, Wil 
Preble and Josiah P. Little, who made 
themselves conspicuous in the enterprise 
by their untiring efforts in its behalf. 



The first * 

intellect, a genius whose 
too splendid for compk 
Such men are, howevc 
world's benefactors. It nn 
sible for clumsy hands lo 
airy fabrics which 
they so deftly con- 
struct, but they may 
imitate them in 
some degree and so 
make practical what 
else might never 
have been at- 
tempted. The 
breaking of ground 
at the Atlantic end 
of the line was a 
great event to Port- 
Und citizens. 



road had its Poor, so the Portland and 
Ogdensburg had its Anderson. But for 
(Jeneral Samuel J. Anderson, assisted by 
his brother, the late John F. .Anderson, 



n of great breadth of by whose engineering skill the roa<i wa; 
'reams were all carried through the notch of the White 
te realization. Mountains, Portland would not to-day pos- 
, among the sess this valuable avenue of traffic, 
ay not be pos- Portland has been prolific of men con- 

reproduce the spicuous for ability in every walk of life, 
men who would 
have made them- 
. selves leaders in any 
community and un- 
der any conditions. 
Though not a native 
of Portland, Chief 
Justice Mellen re- 
siiled here during 
the better part of 
his life. His brill- 
iant son, (Irenviile 
Mellen, whose early 

I'URTf.AM) VACHT CLUB HOUS¥, \1^0\TOSC of pOCliC 
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bene biled of fulfilment, is still held in 
pleasant remembrance by the older citi- 
uas. Portland was also the native home 
of thftt erratic genius, John Neal, .in 
American of Americans, whose " fierce 
gr^ bird with a startling shriek " made 
his name famous for a season the world 
over. Although exceedingly passionate, 
he was a most polished gentleman, and 
prided himself in the gentle acromplish- 
ment of fencing. The surprising dex- 
terity with which he delivered flanconade 
and carte over the arm cannot be for- 
gotten by any one who witnessed it. 



throngs of tourists. It is still m a 
state of preservation, but the loca 
where it stands in severe dignity has 
teriorated since Ix>ngfellow's father li 
in it, and now looks unkempt and s 
enly. l^ngfellow, when in Portland, li 
in the house known as the I^ngfel 
house, on Congress Street, which is oi 
mistaken for his birthplace. Here 
was that he passed his j'outh, and 
house is mott intimately associated v 
him than the one in which he was bi 
This house, it is understood, will evei 
ally come into the possession of 



N. P. Willis was also born here, anil 
some of his best work was done amid 
the congenial surroundings of (.'asco Bay. 
Here, too, resided William Willis, the 
historian, and his successor, William 
Goold, Seba and Elizabeth Oaks Smith, 
and Henry W. Longfellow, whose name 
is immortal. 

Longfellow loved Portland beyon<l any 
spot on earth, and never tired of her 
shady streets, her old wharves, and Deer- 
infi's Woods, of which he so pleasantly 
sang. The house on Fore Street, where 
he was bom, is visifed every year \)y 



Maine Historical Society and be 
served as a memorial of the poet. 

No citizen of rorllanil, excepting \> 
fellow, has a wider celebrity than Wil 
I'itt Fessenden. Not only was he ■ 
nent as a lawyer, but as a states 
he achieved well-merited fame. No 
ever hated shams more than Fessen 
He never learned the arts of the pi 
cian, and achieved politieal succes 
sheer force of intellect. In debatt 
was the opposite of Charles Sumnei 
fonfr'ere in the United States Sei 
whose oinMe oiawx-j wa.s distasted 
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him. Nor diti Sumner sympathize with here of living citizens of Portland, two 
the Portland statesman, whose trenchant exceptions may be permitted. Every- 
logic made him shiver; lience there was body is familiar with the name of Neal 
not that friendship between them which Dow, the author of the Maine l^w, so 
ought to have ex- ^ called. General Dow 
isted between such is now upwar'.ls of 
noble men. Sumner ninety years of age, 
regarded Fessenden but is still hale and 
as cold and cynical, hearty, and appar- 
while Fessenden re- enily as capable of 
garded Sumner as a delivering telling 
literary coxcomb, blows at the mon- 
who would have ster Intemperance as 
found a more appro- ever. He is a most 
priale field for the aggressive man, but 
exercise of his tal- only aggressive 
ents in Utopia than against wrong. So- 
in the United States cially no man is 
Senate. As a matter more genial ami 
of fact, both were sympathetic. He is 
mistaken in their es- wiu.iston cmitcii. an admirable siory- 
timate of each other, teller and full of in- 
Fessenden, in spite of his cold exterior, teresting reminiscences, which he relates 
was kindly and sympathetic, a close stu- with a charming simplicity and direct- 
dent, and honest to the core, Sumner ness. 

possessed the same admirable quaUties ; Of Thomas B. Reed, who is the other 

and had the men known each other more living citizen in whose favor an excep- 

intimately, they might have been warm tion is here made, it may be truly said 

friends, as they should have been. that he is a PoTtXa-aAKiaeapite aii^aUrm. 

Although it is not intended to speak Mr. Reed is a descendant of deorge 
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Ckeve, ihe founder of 
t^vtlaod ; he played 
in Portland's streets 
irhen a rhild, in youth 
W.1S educated in her 
public schools, and al- 
lno^c upon attaining 
manhiiod was he'r 
■-■ijosen representative 
in tlie legislaltirc of 

the councils of the na- ■»; hik whmkhs i-kuMKSMiiK. Tiir, mai\k .;kn-fhai. husi'itm,. 
tion. He is :'.3 loyal 

to Portland as Portland i.i to him. and While Portland is well sitiiatrd for 

both are proud of each other. ni:niy kinds <if niamifacturing indtisiries 

In iS66 occurred tlie great fire, ivhieh requiring small plants, ii can never 
laid a large [lortion of the luty again in lieconie a large nianufaciuring centre, 
ashes. The loss wrought by tliis terrible A commen-i:d and residential city, how- 
conllagration can never be wholly re- ever, is the best kind of a citv, and this 
paired. Ancient documents, invaluable is what Porlhind is to be. Hence to 
to the historian, priceless heirlooms, extend her commerce and to make her 
which had come down through m:iny gen- attractive for resi<lenLs will be the aim 
erations, rare books, the spoil of patient of ht-r <-iiizens. The latter tan lie ac- 
book hunters, all were swe|it away, with lomplished by beautifying and adorning 
the ancestral homes of many hajipy her streets and by enlarging and im- 
(amiltes. Hut the peoole of I'urtland 
were not tliscouraged, 
exhilaration which grea 
sions they sprang to thi 
ing the town before th 
out, and within two }■< 
practically rebuilt am 
business were again 
volving. 

Up to this time the 
Portland had been with 
Longfellow has sung 1 
the whan'es of the 
old town, he saw 

" The Spanish sailors 

with l>esr.le(l 11|>«, 

.■Vnd Iho bi^iiuty nn.l 

mysiecv uf tliu ships. 

v\[nl Ihc'maKii: of the 

The \\cst India 
trade of Porti.ind, 
however.like the liast 
India trade of Side m. 
lias dwindled away, 
until now it is Imtone 
among m.iny kinds of 
business carticd on 

by her enterprising v,^;^^- pR„j, yup orrAWA. 

merchants. tkk orrAWA, tyaitiNo's islanh. 
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proving licr park svsiein as f; 
sible. 

That we have entered upon 
[>ark building in America there 
doubt, for we see evidences of i 
side ; indeed it is generally 
that no city with n.ny claim to 
i» worthy of existence which does not 
provide its inhabit;ints with generous 
park privileges. It has been well said 



, |>0S- 



an be no 
on every 

admitted 
nterprise 



that a man m;iy as well do without lungs 
as a city without parks. Nur are parks 
now built for the rich alone, as in bygone 
times, but for the poor also, who are con- 
fined a large ]»rlion of their lives within 
narrow limits, and to whom an op|>ortu- 
nity, however brief, to breathe pure airand 
enjoy the beauty of green lawns and um- 
brageous walks is A boon of incalculable 
value. Hence parks arc built in the 
poorest localities, like the Charles River 
limb.inkment in lloston. Here a few 
years ago for nearly half a mile extended 
a dilapidated row of old buildings in the 
midst of heaps of lilth alike offensive 
and dangerous to all who had to be near 
them. Could this (wlluted piece of 
earth ever be converted into i-erdant 
lawns and umbrageous paths — this hades 
of ash hea])s and tin cans and innumer- 
.ible forms of dirtiness, into a paradise of 
bloom and beauty? It demanded the 
vision of a seer to forecast for it such a 
bright destiny : but inspired with some- 
ihintr akin to faith the work was begun, 
— ■ and, presto 1 an Eden where before was 
a desert waste. On her park system 
lloston has already extended over ten 
millions, and probably it will require as 
much more lo complete it. A wiser 
expenditure of money was never made by 
any American city, and she is already 
reaping the benefit of her enterprise and 
liberality. Portland will be wise to follow 
her exaiii])Ie : and as she possesses great 
naiural advantages, she can do so with a 
ffood prospect of success. 
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Up to the fire of 1866 Portland pos- 
sessed no park ; but then, during a period 
of great suffering, when the demands upon 
her citizens were all too great to be satis- 
fied, the city council was wise enough 
and broad enough to purchase and set 
apart for public use a park in the midst 
of the burnt district, ll was a commend- 
able undertaking, and furnished one of 
the best exhibitions of wise enterprise 
which Portland has ever made. 'Ihis 
park was named for our mar- 
tyred President, I.incohi. The 
benefit which the pubhc de- 
rived from the opening of Lin- 
coln Park awakened popular 
interest in public grounds. 
Deering's Woods, the haunt of 
Portland's youth for genera- 
tions, whose beauties Long- 
fellow had embalmed in poetic 
memories, were regarded by 
all as most suitable for park 
purposes. These extensive 
grounds, so near the best resi- 
dential portion of the city, 
were valuable for building pur- 
poses; and the severe loss 
which the people had sustained 
from the great fire rendered the im- 
mediate acquisition of the woods im- 
practicable. This was fully realize<l by 
the Deering heirs, who with commend- 
able generosity conveyed them to the 
city. Under the wise administration of 
the Park Commission, whose chairman, 
Mr, A, W. Smith, has devoted himself 



personally to their development, Deer- 
ing's Woods have become a jiark in 
which the citizens of Portland take a 
commendable pride. Here they take 
the strangers who visit the city, and in 
the shadows of the ancient oaks repeat 
to them the familiar lines of Longfellow's 
" My Ix)st Youth : " 



An,i U< 


■cring's 


Woods 


are 


fiesh Btid fait, 


And 


with jo 


y thai is 


air 


n.is[ pain 


My hea 


rl goes 


back to 


wa 


iiiJer there. 



And among the dieaiua o( the days that were 

I find my lost youth again. 
An<l the strange and beautiful song. 

The giovesare repeating it still: 

' A boy's will is ttie wind's will. 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
ihoughu.' " 

That no one may forget these lines they 
have been inscribed upon a table of stone 
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over the fireplace in the pictureanic 
shelter near the eiitrjnce. 

'I'he city of Portland, occupying as it 
dues n point of land extending into the 
waters of Casco l!,iy, wimld, if the land 
wert level and hut slightly elevated, be 
favorably situaied for residence ; but 
with a considerable eminence at either 
extremitv, from which extensive views 
mav be had of the connlrv and U'hitr 



Mountains to the west and north, and the 
islaiid-dotletl waters of Cisco Hay and 
the Cape Klizabeth shore to the east and 
south, it is more IteautifiiUy sitnatfd for a 
residential city than any other on the 
Atlantic coast. The people of Portland 
have nt)t been slow to recognize the 
l>eauties of their surroundings and the 
capabilities which they aflbrd for 
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system of improvements upon the two hills, Miinjoy 
and Bnmhall's, over whose summits and slopes, with 
the intervening valley, their city has spread itsulf. 
PirtiaUy encircling each of these hills a broiid drive- 
way has been laid out, which wlicn adorned with 
trees and shrubbery will be extremely attractive. 

Although much has been done in improving these 
two promenades, much remains to be accomplished. 
Adjoining lands are to be atiiuired, and arbor ways 
and outlooks created, such as landscape architects 
I artistically fashion, from the Itramhall 
30n which the landscape gardener has 
done some modest but commenilable work, a beauti- 
ful strip of country is spread before the visitor. Not 
only does the eye rest delightedly upon outlying 
hamlets and villages, green fields, wide woodlands 
and gleaming waters; but when the atinospherc is 
clear, upon the \Vhite Mount.iins, nearly a hundretl 
miles distant, whose lofty slopes beaming in the sun- 
light reveal the reason why the saiages so aptly 
named them the crystal hills and believi-d tliein i" 
be the abode of spirits, the happy hunting grounds ^ 
which they hoped finally to attain. ™ 

From the eastern pronunade ;ui entirely different | 
view is obtained. Fnnu l'"ort Allen I'.vrk, a small ^ 
park laid out on the souiIkhi extremity of Muiijoy. S 
we may took out over the waters of Casio Hay lo the ^ 
gleaming waters of the Atlantic dutted with innii = 
merable sails, or may i^lance directly duwn upon the ^ 
harbor, where "commerce plies its busy trade," and - 
watch the ships unloading at the whan'es and '^ 
steamers and vessels wiih outspread sads moving ^ 
here and there; or may follow tin- Cape Kli/aln'th 1 
shore, taking in the forts and lighlhou:^es and ever ^ 
increasing lines of summer <ottages, around to the 
islands which Christoplier f.evelt. nearly two and 
three quarters centuries agoiie, looked u]X)u and 
thought worthy to dcscrilie to his noble pairous in 
England, — namely, Himse, Cusliing's, Peak's and 
Diamond, now adorned witli sunmier collages, as 
alluring to those who draw near their charming 
shores as the Hesperides of which the jioets li.ive 
sung so persistently, but which were not a whit more 
beautiful than these "gems of Casco ]!av." (.)rone 
may pass round toward the north and delightedly 
follow the panorama of sea antl island to the cove- 
indented shores of old Falmoudi, as beautiful a 
scene as may be found in this world of beauty. 

On the siile of Munjoy looking down upon the 
city is another small park called Fort Sumner Park, 
which affords a bird's-eye view of the city, of great 
beauty. Standing here and looking over the scene, 
one is impressed more than anywhere else with the 
wonderful beauty of situation possessed by J'ortland. 
To the south and east lies Casco Bay with its 
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Duraberiess islands opening into the 
broad Atbntic ; to the north and west, a. 
magnificent sveep of country walled by 
magnificent mountains extending along 
the entire western horizon. Nearer lie 
the "breezy domes of Deering's woods." 
But in this direction the eye encoun- 
ters, if the tide be out, a blot which mars 
the surrounding beauty. It is the iil- 
odored spot known as Itack Bay. It was 
doubtless owing to its oozy waste that the 
savages came to name the neck " Mach- 
egonne" — a place of much slime. To 
improve this foul place, alike dangerous 
to the health and offensive to the eye, a 
plan has been elaborated which will 
change it into a water park, and which, 
if the scheme is carried out, will give 



Portland a unique park system. The 
plan is to dam the waters of the bay and 
to lay out around its shores a park. I!y 
filling a short distance from high-water 
mark and building a sea-wall so as to 
preserve a depth of water about the 
shores sufficient for sailing yachts and 
steam launches, Portland will possess the 
finest sheet of water for regattas and 
other marine sports to be found on the 
seaboard. Taking advantage of the 
undulating line of the shore, its indenta- 
tions and projecting points, the landscape 
architect will have ample scope for the 
exercise of his art. What can be done 
with such natural features has been shown 
jn FmikUn Vark, Boston. Groups of 
^tvigrecna, mingled with birches, willows 
^d other deciduous trees of light foliage, 



intermii^led with clumps of flowermg 
shrubbery, will change one of these 
points, now covered with rank grass, into 
a paradise. Here rustic shelters may be 
erected and refectories maintained for 
the convenience and pleasure of visitors, 
and mazy paths amid sheltering shrub- 
bery take the place of muddy creeks. 
Back a short distance from the water 
line, a broad corso for carriages may be 
laid out, commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the water from all points around 
the shore. Separated from this carriage 
road by trees and shrubbery, amid which 
paths and arbor ways for pedestrians may 
be constructed similar to those in the 
arboretum and other parts of the Frank- 
lin Park system, it is proposed to lay out 
an equestrian way, 
which can be made 
one of the most at- 
tractive features of 
the park. 

The high ground 
which surrounds the 
Back Bay, and which 
is now of insignifi- 
cant value, will afford 
hundreds of fine 
building sites and 
make this the most 
- attractive portion of 
the Back Bay region. 
With this park com- 
pleted and connected 
with the promenades 
and Deering's Oaks, Portland and its 
suburbs will offer advantages for residence 
unequalled by any city in New England. 
Indeed, it is becoming every year more 
and more sought by summer tourists on 
account of its situation on the sea. A 
fleet of pleasure steamers afford the sum- 
mer resident water excursions in every 
direction. One may skirt the rockbound 
shores of Cape Eliz.ibeth, visit the numer- 
ous islands in the bay, trace the romantic 
coves and headlinds of old Falmouth, or 
take a farther flight to Harpswell or the 
storied Orr's Island, within the compass 
of a few hours. When Portland shall have 
completed her park system, adorning her- 
self within as she is already adorned with- 
out, no city on the continent will match 
her as a lendeti^al cix^. 
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JOHN CABOT AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 

BY HON. JAMES P. BAXTER. 

The map of the world at the time of the Norman 
Conquest of England was confined to Europe^ a frag- 
ment of Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Out- 
side of this limited area all was a dark waste. Even 
India was practically unknown to Europe. From the 
time of Alexander it had been a fabulous land over- 
flowing with riches, but these were only reached by 
the infidel merchantmen of the East. It was left to 
the Crusaders to open the eyes of Europeans to the 
importance of the Indian traffic and the methods by 
which it was prosecuted. 

Near the close of the thirteenth century, Marco 
Paulo, an enterprising merchant of Venice, undertook 
the perilous adventure of a journey to this wonder- 
land, and succeeded in reaching it, and visiting its 
principal marts. Paulo's exploration of Cathay and 
his story of its wealth stimulated adventure ; geo- 
graphical learning was fostered, and the mariners of 
Venice became noted throughout Europe for their 
skill, while her wealth and splendor, second only to 
the opulence and magnificence of Cathay, the source 
of her grandeur, became the burden of poetry and 
romance. 

Generations came and went, and Venice continued 
to enjoy her monopoly of the Indian traffic. It seemed 
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as though such prosperity could never end; but in 
the fifteenth century the discovery of printing evi- 
denced the opening of a new era in human progress. 
Already the genius of Gioja had opened the vision of 
mankind to the possibility of highways across the 
watery desert, which, trackless and unexplored, had 
hitherto limited maritime enterprise in the West; 
and to realize to man the benefit of Gioja's achieve- 
ment, Gutenberg was to supplement it by another, 
which indefinitely multiplying the records of human 
thought and experience, and scattering them to the 
obscurest corners of the civilized world, would make it 
possible for them to take root, and finally to flower and 
fruit into new ideas and achievements. 

The morning of the fifteenth century had found 
Cathay as it had been for centuries, the synonym for 
all things rare and precious ; the treasure-house from 
which Northern and Western Europe drew their luxu- 
ries through the golden gate of the Mediterranean, 
jealously guarded by the lion of San Marco; but as 
the century advanced, under the stimulus of letters 
which diffused a knowledge of strange countries, and 
encouraged speculative thought, the question of reach- 
ing the treasures of India by the sea received consid- 
eration ; and if the sphericity of the earth were true, 
why not by sailing to the west ? Probably no student 
of the subject doubted for a moment the feasibility of 
the undertaking, and to this belief are due the voy- 
ages which resulted in bringing the western continent, 
during this century, to the attention of Europe. For 
this great service mankind is indebted to Roman 
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subjects. The spirit which had impelled the people of 
pagan Rome to go forth to the conquest of distant 
lands, had survived the changes which fifteen centu- 
ries of war and violence had wrought, and now 
animated the people of papal Rome in a more enlight- 
ened era, not only to open channels of traffic to dis- 
tant lands, but to the discovery and conquest of 
countries in parts of tjie globe hitherto unknown. To 
seven of these, all Italians, the world owes a peculiar 
debt ; to Gioja for his invention of the mariner's com- 
pass ; to Columbus, Cabot, Vespucci and Verrazano for 
their discoveries ; to Martyr for the first history of 
America, and to Benzoni for the first book of travels 
in the newly discovered lands of romance and mystery. 

Of these noted discoverers, John Cabot, in the in- 
terest of England, was the first to discover the Amer- 
ican continent, on June 24, 1497 ; unless, as has been 
contended, Vespucci preceded him in its discovery on 
the sixth of the same month ; Columbus, in the inter- 
est of Spain, having reached it on July thirty-first of 
the following year, and Verrazano, in the interest of 
France, on the seventh of March, 1524. Before the 
discovery of the continent, however, it had been dis- 
posed of by Rome, who on May 4, 1493, bestowed 
upon Spain all undiscovered lands west of a meridian 
line one hundred leagues west of the Azores and Cape 
de Verde Islands. 

The history of the efforts of Spain to hold the mag- 
nificent gift bestowed upon her by the common father 
of Roman Catholic monarchs for her assumption of 
the championship of the faith is interesting, but the 



subject is hardly within our present limits. That these 
efforts were cruel beyond conception we know, since 
they stain too deeply for effacement the early pages 
of American history ; but they were futile ; indeed, it 
is a fact pregnant with irony, that the success of the 
Italian discoverers in the interests of rival monarchs, 
resulted, after long and bitter struggles for the posses- 
sion of the land which they equally coveted, in the 
defeat of the Roman Catholic cause, to which these 
discoverers were sincerely espoused ; a defeat so com- 
plete, as to give to those, who had inherited the liberal 
and anti-Roman thought of their Teutonic ancestors, 
the sovereignty of the continent, and the planting 
thereon of a commonwealth grander than any before 
known to mankind. 

When the news of the discovery of the West Indies 
by Columbus spread through Europe, it awakened a 
warm interest in those engaged in maritime enter- 
prises. Among those who listened eagerly to the 
wonderful story was John Cabot, a Genoese, later a 
citizen of Venice, who a score of years before had 
gone to London " to follow the trade of Marchandises.'* 
Cabot, before establishing himself in England had 
been a student of cosmography and the science of 
navigation, a favorite study with the youth of Genoa 
and Venice, whose merchants well merited the proud 
title of princes, so generally accorded them. 

When John Cabot was an active youth, climbing 
the vine-clad terraces of Genoa, or lounging about the 
crowded quays, regarding with admiration the motley 
press of mariners, whose skin, tanned by wind and 



sun, suggested to his imagination voyages in strange 
seas and wanderings in mysterious lands, Venice had 
reached the height of her commercial glory. Never 
had such wealth and luxury been displayed in any 
city as were seen in her marts of traffic, her gorgeous 
palaces, her magnificent churches and thronged piaz- 
zas, or floated on " gondolas full laden " along her 
crystal thoroughfares, realizing more than the bewild- 
ering splendors of Turner's immortal dream ; but 
before the fifteenth century had passed its meridian, 
a shadow presaging ill, fell athwart this glowing vision 
of prosperity. The Saracens, who had aforetime given 
way before the banner of the cross, gathering their fierce 
hordes on the borders of her dominions, afflicted the 
proud republic to such a degree, that she hastened to 
secure a peace with her barbaric foe, which, however, 
did not long continue. 

Disturbed by war, stripped of her eastern provinces 
by Mohammed IL, the Euxine closed to her commerce, 
and neighboring nations pushing maritime enterprises 
to a point which threatened to cut oflF the sources of 
her former prosperity, the future of the Queen of the 
Adriatic seemed dark indeed. 

Discouraged by the prospect before them, many of 
her enterprising merchants sought opportunities to 
advance their fortunes in foreign lands. Among these, 
as before intimated, was John Cabot, who had already 
journeyed to Arabia and, while standing in the shadow 
of the great mosque of Mecca, had seen the caravans 
depositing their burdens of precious merchandise in 
the busy bazaars of the sacred city. 



Leaving his native country with his family, he first 
visited London, but later took up his residence in the 
city of Bristol, probably in the suburb, singularly 
enough christened Cathay, in honor of the oriental 
city of that name, probably on account of its being 
the residence of merchants who dealt in Indian 
merchandise. 

Here was John Cabot pursuing his commercial 
enterprises, of which, unfortunately, we know nought, 
when he heard of the discovery made by his country- 
man. Deeply moved by the news of the event, which 
he characterized as "more divine than humane," yet 
which was perhaps but a partial realization of one of 
his waking dreams, Cabot resolved to trace for him- 
self a pathway to Cathay by pursuing a northwesterly 
course across the Atlantic. 

One may well picture the grave cosmographer in 
his humble home in Bristol, discussing with his wife 
and sons, Lewis, Sebastian and Sanctus, the future 
voyage. The last two were doubtless English born, 
and had grown to manhood in the ancient city, to 
whose mural gates, even then, the forest crowded, 
giving shelter to the wild deer, which herded among 
the low hills beyond. But before any practical results 
could be achieved in this splendid enterprise, the par- 
simonious monarch who then occupied the English 
throne, must be consulted. 

Henry VIL, whose envy had been quickened 
by the success of his brother of Spain, was in a mood 
friendly to Cabot's project, and he at once bestowed 
upon him and his sons a parchment granting them the 



privilege of sailing " east, west or north — to seek out, 
discover and find heathen lands," and to "subdue, 
occupy and possess " them for the crown, but " upon 
their own proper costs and charges" ; in consideration 
of which privileges, they were to yield him one-fifth 
of the profits of their labors. 

This parchment was dated March 5, 1496, and the 
first voyage of the Cabots of which any account has 
been preserved, was undertaken in May, 1497, four- 
teen months after its date.^ 

During this time the peace of the country was dis- 
turbed, not only by Scotland, who actively supported 
the pretensions of Perkin Warbeck to the throne, but 
by domestic insurrections fomented by Warbeck him- 
self, which hindered preparations for the contemplated 
voyage. In the beginning of May, however, the 
friends of Cabot witnessed his departure from the port 
of Bristol, on the voyage which was to render his 
name immortal. 

The month of May passed, June drew to a close, 
and the daring adventurers kept on their course, ever 
toward the northwest Thus far they had scanned 
the horizon for land in vain; nothing but a dreary 
waste of waters had met their vision. We have no 
record, as in the case of Columbus, of what passed on 

> I have ignored as trivial tbe controTeny relative to an earlier date for Cabot's 
discovery, based upon an inscription on a map in the Bibliotheque Imperial, of 
Paris, made in 1544, to thie eiTect. ** This country was discovered by John Cabot» 
a Venetian, and Sebastian Cabot, his son, on the twenty-fourth of Jane, in the 
year of our Lord Jesus Christ, MCCCCXCIV." (U94.) Bversrthlng disproves the 
correctness of this date, especially the correspondenoe of the time in which 
the discovery was announced, as for instance, a letter of PasquaUgo, a London 
merchant, to his brother in Venice, dated August 28, 1497; of Riamondo de Son- 
eino, envoy of the Duke of Milan, August 24, 1497, and the date of the parchment 
to Cabot by Henry TH., August 10, 1497, for discovery of the ** New Isle." 
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board Cabof s ship, the Matthew, but we may properiy 
imagine the eager anxiety with which Cabot scanned 
the weMt. Doubtless there were, indeed there must 
have been, those on board who shook their heads 
wisely, and predicted failure; who even mutinously 
murmured against the bold captain ; however, on the 
twenty-fourth of June, at daybreak, a gray line was 
observed on the horizon. Was it a slender cloud just 
rising from the sea, or was it the long-looked-for land? 
Every eye was strained to the utmost to ascertain 
what it really was. As the sun rose it began to 
assume definite form, and to their great joy it proved 
to be land. Surely it was the coast of the Great 
Cham's dominion and the problem of reaching India 
had been solved. Such was the first opinion of Cabot. 
In the excitement of the moment he named it Prima 
Vista, and lowering a boat, went on shore. It was 
Saint John's day, and the good saint was not to be 
forgotten. An island near by afforded an opportunity 
to commemorate him, and was therefore named Saint 
John's Island. 

Everything which the wondering eyes of the 
adventurers beheld was novel and strange. The land 
upon which they gazed had never before been pressed 
by the foot of a European. Mines of gold and precious 
stones might be near at hand ; indeed, they might 
soon behold the very sources of India's great wealth, 
which had so long dazzled Europe. 

In this state of mind they prepared a cross, and 
planting it in the earth with the banners of Saint 
George and Saint Mark floating over it, these pioneers 



of England in the New World gathered about it 
with bowed heads, by this solemn act taking pos- 
session of the country in behalf of their king and 
people. 

Although they watched warily for the appearance 
of men, none were seen, but by-and-by they came 
upon fallen trees bearing marks which attracted their 
attention. Were they made by human agency ? So 
they opined ; but soon all doubt of the near presence 
of men was removed, for here were snares set for the 
capture of beasts, and there, a needle of bone, lost 
by some savage, who had passed that way. It would 
not do to linger here and expose his company to the 
danger of attack from a foe, whose strength was 
unknown, and hastening to the shelter of his ship, 
Cabot set sail. 

His course from this time becomes somewhat uncer- 
tain, but it would seem that he kept a northerly course 
along the forbidding shores of Labrador, till he reached 
the vicinity of Cape Chudleigh. 

Everywhere were wonders to attract the attention 
and rouse the superstitious fears of his men. They 
would not go farther into the dark and dangerous 
North, and they murmured against the intrepid navi- 
gator, who knew no fear. With a mutinous crew, 
nothing could be done but to change his course to- 
wards the south, and this he did, skirting the coast of 
Newfoundland, which he took to be an archipelago, 
till he reached Cape Race, from whence, with a mea- 
ger larder, he turned the prow of the Matthew 
towards England, which was reached in August. 
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The news of John Cabot's discovery was at once 
bruited over Europe, and excited others to etnulate 
his example. In England he was the hero of the 
hour, and whenever he appeared in the streets of Bris- 
tol, richly appareled after the fashion of wealthy 
Venetians, crowds gathered about him, eager to see, 
and if chance oflTered, to question the great mariner, 
who had discovered the new land for England. 

To the cruel bigot, who wrought his dismal schemes 
in the gloom of the Escurial, the news which he 
received from his envoy, Pedro de Ayala, was distaste- 
ful, and from that moment no opportunity was lost to 
obliterate all evidence of the great discovery, or to 
thwart English efforts in that direction. 

Although the motley populace applauded, and the 
learned listened to him with grave approval, the 
importance of Cabot's discovery was hidden from 
them, as is so often the case with events which Provi- 
dence has in especial charge ; yet this discovery was 
to be the comer-stone of all England's future preten- 
sions to the American continent 

When Cabot and his companions returned home, 
although the Scots no longer threatened the border, 
and the battle of Blackheath had been fought, practi- 
cally settling the fate of Warbeck, the din of arms 
still disturbed the land. The news, however, which 
he brought, was of so much importance, that the king 
listened with inte rest to his stories of far-off seas, so 
crowded with fish as to render the spoil of nearer 
waters profitless, and of lands which might embosom 
treasures of infinite value. The " Great Admiral/' as 
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he was now designated, had depicted the new land on 
a map, and had even constructed a globe showing its 
position thereon. He would skirt the coast from 
Prima Vista towards the tropics, and lo ! Cipango, the 
island of spices and jewels, which would create in 
London a mart grander than that of far-famed Alexan- 
dria. It was an alluring prospect, and the thrifty king 
not only bestowed upon him a small gift, but granted 
him an annual pension to be paid from the revenues 
of the port of Bristol ; besides, he licensed him to 
charter six ships and to enlist as many men as he 
might need to accompany him on a new expedition. 

In the spring of 1498, John Cabot with probably 
his son Sebastian, accompanied by three hundred men, 
sailed from the port of Bristol with a fleet of fine 
vessels. The sailing of so important a fleet on an 
expedition which had excited such wide spread atten- 
tion, was an event of too much interest to the people 
of Bristol to have passed unnoticed, and although no 
contemporary account of it has been preserved, we 
know that street, quay and old bridge, with its ram- 
bling houses overhanging it, were thronged with people 
eager to see the adventurers depart. From the num- 
ber of men who accompanied Cabot, we must conclude 
that it was the intention to plant a colony at some 
place favorable to such an undertaking. The course 
of the fleet was towards the northwest, the region of 
ice, fog and tempest, but the vernal gnles wafted it 
auspiciously from the pleasant shores of England, and 
all promised well for the adventurers, until as usual 
in those days of crude naval architecture, one of the 
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high-stemed, awkward ships became crippled, and it 
was decided best to send her back. 

The other ships, after parting with their companion, 
held on their course, until the sterile shores of Iceland 
came to view. From here, Cabot set his course 
towards Labrador, a country, says Gomara, where "the 
land is utterly sterile and fruitless." This country he 
named " De la Tierra de los Baccalaos," for, as he 
sailed, his ships were at times almost " stayed " in 
their course by the vast schools of codfish through 
which they passed. It was a forbidding land. The 
rock-bound shores, flecked with masses of grisly 
moss, and bristling with a stunted growth of shaggy 
trees, shot in beetling crags above them, or broken 
in ragged masses almost to the level of the sea, 
which lashed itself into gleaming foam against these 
flinty barriers, made constant vigilance the price of 
safety. 

Birds, strange in form and plumage, scared from 
their solitary haunts by the passing ships, flew scream- 
ing about them in countless numbers, and huge whales 
rising from the sea, rolled and plunged awkwardly 
about in sportive fashion ; or, sprawling on some sun- 
lit ledge, a bulky monster with tusks milk white, and 
eyes almost human in expression, would slip into the 
sea and vanish from vision like the phantom of a 
troubled dream. Again, as they passed some wooded 
slope, where the snows were dissolving in the meager 
sunlight, a stag, larger than they had ever beheld, 
would start up, and shaking his antlered head, dash 
into the thicket to be seen no more ; or as they passed 
some quiet cove, they would witness a stranger sight. 
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for here the bears, undisturbed by man, would watch 
for the fish as they swarmed along the shore, cod and 
salmon and soles ^' about a yard in length/' and seizing 
the lissome things with their sharp claws, would draw 
them a-land to satisfy their hunger. 

Cabot had brought men with him to leave at some 
suitable spot. They were largely criminals, probably 
men who had been engaged in the late rebellion, and 
these he landed, leaving them to establish themselves 
in the country as best they could, while he passed on 
towards the north, in search of an open passage to the 
west. It was not long before the inhabitants of this 
wild land were seen, uncouth and brutish men, clad in 
the furs of beasts. Surprise and dread were mutual. 
By the English, these wild men, weaponed with bow 
and arrow, sling, spear and club, and regaling them- 
selves on raw flesh, were regarded as leaguers of the 
prince of darkness ; while they, peering furtively from 
some coigne of vantage at the white-winged monsters, 
which had so suddenly invaded their hitherto undis- 
turbed solitudes, looked upon the white men whom 
they bore, as beings of a higher sphere. So passed 
Cabot onward towards the north, amid glittering ice- 
bergs, at night beholding with superstitious dread the 
heavens flaming from horizon to zenith with ruddy 
light, as in apocalyptic vision, and finding the land 
ever running to the north to his " great displeasure." 
Entering the open waters of Hudson's Straits, the in- 
trepid navigator would have doubtless kept on, but his 
men, made of less heroic stuff, mutinied, and refused 
to proceed farther, so he was compelled to turn back 
and follow the coast southward. 
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But how fared it with the men whom he had 
landed ? Their fate is obscure. It is said that nearly 
all perished from cold, which might imply that some did 
not, and that these were either taken on board again 
by Cabot upon his return, or subsequently escaped. 
Be this as it may, Cabot coasted southward, probably 
keeping in sight the pleasant shores which stretch 
from Maine to Florida, when finding his provisions 
becoming scanty, and no opening to the west to re- 
ward his long search, he set his course for England, 
bearing with him three natives of the country, whom 
he had secured, probably with the intention of using 
them in the future for interpreters. These men, clad 
in the skins of wild beasts, feeding on raw flesh, and 
" in their demeanor like to bruite beastes," Cabot 
presented to the king, and, although their appearance 
was then so unpromising, two years later Robert 
Fabian saw two of them in Westminster palace, in 
English costume, and mistook them for Englishmen, 
so greatly had their appearance changed. 

The news of Cabot's success, to which a novel inter- 
est was added by the appearance of the wild men 
whom he had brought from the new land, was eagerly 
listened to, and gave a fresh impulse to the spirit of 
adventure. Henry, however, distracted by the cares 
of government, declined the proffered services of the 
successful navigator for a voyage the next year, and 
although it has been supposed that Cabot undertook 
discovery on his own account, we have no certain 
knowledge of this ; indeed, we strangely lose sight of 
the ^^ Great Admiral," and his son Sebastian, whose 
fame was to eclipse that of his father, comes promt- 
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nently into view. Whether he merited this fame ie a 
question. Although he lived threescore years after 
the discovery of America by his father, and occupied 
offices of great distinction under the Spanish crown, 
he certainly accomplished nothing to warrant the rep- 
utation which he enjoyed ; and we must largely at- 
tribute this fame to the achievements of his father, 
which he unfilially appropriated to himself. 

It is unfortunate that we do not possess a detailed 
account of the Cabot voyages. That very valuable 
material relating to them existed when Hakluyt pub- 
lished his Divers Voyages in 1582, we know, for he 
gives us to understand that he had " overseene all of 
Sebastian Cabote's own mappes and discourses drawne 
and written by himselfe, which are in the custodie of 
Master William Worthington." This is the last we 
know of these precious documents, and as Worthing- 
ton was placed in the office of Sebastian Cabot by 
Philip of Spain, shortly after the latter took up his 
abode in England as the consort of Queen Mary, it 
has been conjectured that they found their way into 
Spanish hands, like many other English documents 
relating to western discovery. K so, Spain profited 
little by them, for English gall was better than Span- 
ish guile, and won of right, and though the interesting 
details of John Cabot's great discovery are lost to the 
world, his fame is safe, for he gave to England a great 
continent, which we as his successors enjoy; and 
while that continent exists, the name of John Cabot 
will be known as its discoverer. 

Death makes no conquest of this conquerer, 
For now he lives in fame though not in life. 
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NEW CASCO FORT. 

BT JAMES P. BAXTER. 

This spot, overlooking the bright waters of Casco 
Baj^ full of life and motion ; this spot, with its quiet 
summer cottages, nestling in shadowy nooks and clus- 
tering upon breezy slopes, is an historic spot, though 
such it may not appear to-day. Here have memorable 
scenes been enacted; here have gathered prominent 
actors in the early history of New England, European 
and savage, and played their transitory parts. The 
curtain of Time has fallen upon them, as it falls upon 
all human activities and events, hiding them from 
view ; but imagination may reproduce them, though 
in less glowing colors than they once possessed. Let 
us then, standing here this afternoon, go back two 
hundred years into the past, and as far as we are able, 
mingle in the scenes of that far-off day. 

As you know, our forefathers had before them the 
ever present danger of attack from savage enemies, 
and, at times, from their more formidable neighbors. 
This compelled them to erect fortifications in the 
vicinity of their settlements ; in fact, protection against 
human foes was regarded by the pioneer settler as 
of vital importance to the well-being of himself and 
family, hardly second to protection against the ele- 
ments. The first house erected in the vicinity of 
Portland was a fortified one, strong enough to resist 



the crude methods of savage warfare ; but later, when 
the savages were instructed and were led by Euro- 
peans, more elaborate structures became necessary. 
Such was the fort erected upon the spot called then 
New Casco, to distinguish it from Old Casco, the pres- 
ent Portland, which had been destroyed, with its 
protecting fortification known as Fort Loyal, with 
many of its inhabitants, in the spring of 1690 by the 
French and Indians, led by Portneuf, Hertel and Cas- 
tine. Nine years after the destruction of Old Casco, a 
handful of those who had escaped slaughter returned to 
the vicinity of their desolated homes. Instead, how- 
ever, of beginning a settlement upon the ruins of the 
old town, perhaps on account of painful associations 
connected therewith, or the desolation which must 
have been unpleasantly evident at every turn, they 
selected a spot not far from the mouth of the Presump- 
scot, near where we now stand, for the site of their 
new settlement, and in the year 1700 a military engi- 
neer, Colonel Romer, was employed by the government 
to erect here for the protection of the settlers, a forti- 
fication, which was called New Casco Fort, which 
subsequently gave to this headland the name of Fort 
Point. Previous to this it had been called Andros 
Field. 

The New Casco Fort was a quadrilateral structure, 
and for its time one of considerable strength. It 
pccupied nearly a half-acre of land and in the north- 
west and southeast angles were bastions, the faces of 
which were thirty feet in length, while in the opposite 
angles were lofty outlooks, from which a watch could 



be kept upon the surrounding country. Around it 
was a palisado, as it was then called, which extended 
by a wing to a well about six rods southeast of the fort, 
thus protecting it from an enemy. Three years after 
its erection began another war, and this fort naturally 
attracted the attention of the foe. In August, 1703, 
the inhabitants of New Casco were alarmed by the 
approach of five hundred French and Indians, under 
the command of Sieur de Beaubassin, and sought 
refuge within the walls of the fort, which was under 
the command of Major March. Repelled by the vigor- 
ous defense of the garrison, a regular siege was begun, 
but was raised by the sudden appearance upon the 
scene of Captain Cyprian Southack, who attacked the 
besieging force and compelled its withdrawal, with 
considerable loss. 

In the June following this event Governor Dudley, 
who had succeeded to the government the previous 
year, came with his council and an imposing retinue of 
soldiers to hold here a council with the savages headed 
by their chief sagamores, namely, Moxus and Hope- 
good, from Norridgewock ; Wanungunt and Wanadu- 
gunbuent from the Penobscot; Bomazeen and Capt. 
Samuel from the Kennebec, and Mesambomett and 
Wexar from the Androscoggin, with a flotilla of sixty- 
five canoes, containing two hundred and fifty savages 
painted and armed after their rude fashion, and bear- 
ing in their bosoms nothing but ill-will to their Eng- 
lish foes. Here, under a broad pavilion, Governor Dud- 
ley, in the gorgeous uniform belonging to his rank, sur- 
rounded by his staff and the officers and gentlem 




who had accompanied him from Boston, stood and wel- 
comed the savage chiefs, who with their followers had 
encamped on an island near by, probably Mackworth, 
or the Brothers. After exchanging with them the 
courtesies proper upon such occasions, the governor 
gravely informed them, that being " commissioned by 
the great and victorious Queen of England, he came 
to visit them as his friends and brethren, and to recon- 
cile whatever differences had happened since the last 
treaty." To this one of the savage orators replied, 
^* We thank you, good brother, for coming ^o far to talk 
with us. The clouds fly and darken, but we still sing 
with love the songs of peace. Believe my words ; so 
far as the sun is above the earth are our thoughts from 
war, or the least rupture between us." To prove the 
sincerity of his words he bestowed upon the governor 
a belt of wampum and invited him to two heaps of 
stones which had on a former occasion been erected as 
pillars of witness between the savages and English. 
Here the formal pledge of amity was formally renewed 
by each party adding more stones to the " Two Broth- 
ers." as the stone heaps were called. A salvo of guns 
was then discharged by both parties, the savages utter- 
ing wild acclamations of joy, and dancing and singing 
after their barbarous fashion. After this the council 
settled down to business, and discussed the establish- 
ment of trading-houses, the prices of commodities, and 
what was of much importance to the savages, the em- 
ployment of a gunsmith to repair their guns when 
injured. Presents were exchanged, and, says Penhal- 
low, " everything looked with a promising aspect of a 



settled peace and that which afterward seemed to con- 
firm it was the coming in of Capt. Bomazeen and 
Capt. Samuel, who informed that several missionaries 
from the Friars were lately come among them, who 
endeavored to break the union and seduce them from 
their allegiance to the crown of England, but had made 
no impression upon them, for that they were as firm 
as the mountains^ and should continue so long as the 
sun and moon endured." This story, however, of Boma- 
zeen and Samuel about the French missionaries an,d 
their rejection of their advice, was delusive, either 
intended to blind the English to the real intention of 
the savages, or the result of an exuberance of good 
feeling, promoted perhaps by a too free indulgence in 
the Englishman's " fire-water." Anyhow, in spite of 
the strorig assertions that they would maintain peace, 
they immediately renewed the war ; besides they then 
had with them Ral6, who played so important a part 
in the history of these troublous times. We have 
Rale's own account of his meeting with the governor 
on this occasion. He says that owing to the precipi- 
tate landing of the savages, he found himself, to his 
chagrin, in the presence of the governor, who perceiv- 
ing him, came forward and saluted him after which he 
drew him apart and prayed him not to lead the sav- 
ages to make war against the English. To which he 
replied that his religion and character engaged him to 
give them only counsels of peace. 

This noted council between Governor Dudley and 
the eastern tribes was futile. The savages were wholly 
insincere, and hostilities were begun by them within a 
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few weeks. Penhallow tells us that during the meet- 
ing they were meditating treachery. He says, "I 
should have taken notice of two instances in the late 
treaty wherein the matchless perfidy of these bloody 
infidels did notoriously appear. First, as the treaty 
was concluded with volleys on both sides, as I said 
before, the Indians desired the English to fire first, 
which they readily did, concluding it no other than a 
compliment; but so soon as the Indians fired, it was 
observed that their gims were charged with bullets 
having contrived (as was afterwards confirmed) to 
make the En^rlish the victims of that dav. But Provi- 
deuce so ordered it, as to place their chief councilors 
and sachems in the tent where ours were seated, by 
which means they could not destroy one without en- 
dangering the other. Second, as the Engl islr waited 
some days for Watanummon (the Pigwacket sachem) 
to complete their council, it was afterward discovered 
that they only tarried for a reenforcement of two hun- 
dred French and Indians, who in three days after we 
returned, came among them ; having resolved to seize 
the governor, council and gentlemen aud then to sacri- 
fice the inhabitants at pleasure, which probably they 
might have done, had they not been prevented by an 
overruling power. 

"But notwithstanding this disappointment, they 
were still resolved on their bloody design ; for within 
six weeks after, the whole eaj?tern country was in a 
conflagration, no house standing, no garrison unat- 
tacked. August 10, at nine in the morning, they 
began their bloody tragedy, being about five hundred 



Indians of all sorts, with a number of French ; who 
divided themselves into several companies, and made 
a descent on the several inhabitants from Casco to 
Wells, at one and the same time, sparing none of 
every age and sex. As the milk-white brows of the 
grave and ancient had no respect shown, so neither 
had the mournful cries of tender infants the least pity ; 
for they triumphed at their misery, and applauded 
such as the skillfulest artists, who were most dexterous 
in contriving the greatest tortures ; which was enough 
to turn the most stoical apathy into streams of mourn- 
ful sympathy and compassion/' 

Dudley's visit to the fort at New Casco impressed 
upon him the necessity of a stronger structure at this 
important outpost, and under the superintendence of 
Col. Redknap, a military engineer of reputation, a 
much larger fortification was erected. When com- 
pleted, in 1705, it was an oblong quadrilateral with 
bastions at its several angles, and was two hundred 
and fifty-eight feet wide, by three hundred and forty- 
six feet long, measured outside its bastions. It in- 
cluded within its walls something over an acre. On 
two sides were sally ports, the eastern one being 
sheltered by a redan of stockades. In the southwest 
angle was a large cistern to supply the garrison with 
water during a siege, and it included within its walls, 
storehouses, shops, barracks and quarters for officers. 
To make it more eflFective, there was a protected 
passageway to the shore on the south, so arranged as 
to afford a shelter for the boats belonging to the gar- 
rison. From an old French copy of an English map 
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of this period it would appear that there was a greater 
depth of water on the south shore of the point than 
there is now. During the fierce war which continued 
for several years, the people abandoned their settle- 
ments hereabouts, but the New Casco Fort was kept 
garrisoned, and was under command of Major March 
until 1707, when he was succeeded by Major Samuel 
Moody, who held command until the close of the war, 
in 1713. 

After the close of the war, the subject of abandon- 
ing the forts on the eastern frontier was considerably 
agitated. We can hardly understand the position 
assumed by those opposed to maintaining forts for the 
protection of our eastern frontiers, but there was a 
strong party in the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts in favor of abandoning and even of 
demolishing these necessary adjuncts of its sovereignty 
in Maine. Governor Dudley was, however, wisely in 
favor of preserving them, but when he went out of 
office in 1715, the opportunity was seized upon by 
those opposed to his policy, and an order was hurried 
through the House to demolish Casco Fort, which was 
at once carried into execution. 

I have spoken of Capt. Cyprian Southack, that most 
energetic officer, who took a conspicuous part in the 
war which raged around Fort Casco. In one of his 
letters dated Casco Bay, May 17, 1703, he writes as 
follows to Governor Dudley : — 

Sir, on the eleventh of May, at two o'clock afternoon, we got 
off the dead man from Cousin's Island, and no sign of any French 
or Indians about the Bay. At seven o'clock aflemoon, came down 



to the fort (New Casco) and the next morning we buried the man 
at our heap of stones. 

I well remember how on a pleasant morning, while 
at breakfast, I was called upon by Captain Waite, 
now proprietor of a part of Fort Point, who desired 
me to go with him to the Point and see a relic which 
had just been unearthed by some workmen who had 
been digging near a summer cottage recently erected. 
It was the skeleton of a tall man, probably not over 
thirty years of age when he died, judging from the teeth. 
Across it lay a long rapier, or officer's sword, almost de- 
stroyed by rust, telling the tale of a hasty burial, and 
of the occupation of him across whose breast it had 
been laid by friends, for such they must have been 
who placed it there. The burial had been made on a 
little point in an ancient kitchen midden, or shell 
heap, probably because a place of burial could be more 
easily prepared here than in the land adjacent. It 
was a dry spot which would preserve such relics for a 
long time, and there can be little doubt that we saw 
before us a victim of one of those early wars between 
the English and their savage enemies. 

The two heaps of stones, the pillars of witness, could 
not have been far away; indeed, near them was a fil- 
ing place for the burial of a victim of those who had 
disregarded a treaty which these pillars were reared 
to commemorate. Who was this silent guest whom 
we had been summoned to behold ? He had been a child 
beloved by a mother. He had had friends who wept 
for his loss. Was he a young officer, buried on this little 
point so easily designated, that his body might, if desired 
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be found and removed home at some favorable time, 
or were these the remains of the man buried by Capt. 
Southack ? The world is full of mysteries which will 
never be revealed. Who can unravel this mystery of 
the skeleton at Fort Point ? 
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Gentlemen of the City Council : — 

It is a time-honored and useful custom, at the opening of 
a new municipal year, for the Mayor, after taking his oath 
of office, to address both branches of the City Government 
in convention assembled, upon matters of public interest, 
reviewing the affairs of the year past, and presenting for 
consideration, such suggestions respecting the future, as 
may seem to him wise. 

We all recognize the fact, if we are worthy of being 
elected to public office, that, from the moment we assume 
official responsibility, we become the servants of the people, 
whose interests have been entrusted to us, many of which 
are closely related to their welfare, and that we must so 
conduct affairs as to subserve the public weal, irrespective 
of private considerations. 

Weighty duties and responsibilities are before us ; but if 
we apply ourselves conscientiously to our work, not per- 
mitting ourselves to be turned aside by friend or foe from 
the plain path of honest endeavor, we shall, upon laying 
down the burden of office at the close of the year, if we do 
not enjoy the approval of the unthinking and misinformed, 
at least preserve our self respect, a treasure with which no 
man can afford to part. 
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Accompanying this address are the reports of the various 
municipal departments, which I shall briefly review, trust- 
ing that at the proper time you will give then) thorough and 
careful consideration. 

Although business conditions are still unsatisfactory, and 
financial problems of grave import to the country are still 
awaiting solution, the credit of our city is unimpaired. 
This is shown by the fact that upon the first day of March 
six per cent, bonds of the city to the amount of forty-eight 
thousand dollars ($48,000) became due, and under an or- 
der of the City Council approved January tenth, they were 
refunded with a like amount of four per cent, gold bonds, 
payable in twenty years. These bonds were sold at a pre- 
mium of 8.19; a very gratifying result, when we consider 
that the sale was made in a somewhat close money market, 
with bank rates for first-class commercial paper at six per 
cent. You will also notice that the bonded debt of the 
city has been decreased during the year thirty-six thousand 
dollars ($36,000), which amount has been paid fi*om the 
sinking fund. The net debt has also been decreased twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars ($27,500), by using 
thirteen thousand dollars ($13,000) from the appropriation 
required by law for this purpose, and fourteen thousand 
five hundred dollars ($14,500) from money received from 
the Grand Trunk Railway on account of Gait's Wharf, and 
the surplus income over the estiniate. During the coming 
financial year there will mature upon September 1, 1896, 
bonds to the amount of forty thousand five hundred dollars 
($40,500), and upon March 1, 1897, the same amount, or 
eighty-one thousand dollars ($81,000) in all, a portion, if 
not all, of which can be paid from the sinking fund. 

I renew my reconmiendation of former years to sell, as 
soon as practicable, the stock owned by the city in the Gas 
Company and the Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad, and 
to apply the proceeds to the extinguishment of the public 
debt. 
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The next subject to which I would call your careful at- 
tention is 

PUBLIC EDUCATION, 

a subject dear to the heart of every good citizen. During 
the summer vacation the schoolhouses were put in good re- 
pair, carefully cleansed ; the old desks in many of the rooms 
replaced with new ones; new floors laid in the Center 
Street schoolhouse ; and the sanitary arrangements in all of 
the buildings inspected and repaired where it was thought 
necessary. Before opening the schools for the fall term, 
an inspection was made by the committee on public build- 
ings, accompanied by the supervisor of the different schools, 
and everything was pronounced by them to be in excellent 
condition. Owing, however, to the appearance of conta- 
gious disease in several of the schools, complaint was made 
of their sanitary ccmdition, and two of them, the Butler and 
Chestnut Street schools, were temporarily closed, and con- 
siderable changes of a sanitary nature made, involving an 
expenditure of over two thousand dollars, which it is hoped 
will prove satisfactory. Fire escapes have been provided 
for the Monument and Center Street schoolhouses, which 
we're greatly needed. For some time the citizens residing 
in the eastern portion of the city have felt the need of a new 
schoolhouse of modern construction to aecomniodate their 
children, and there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who have given the subject attention, that the need is u 
pressing one. Not only should that portion of the city 
have a new schoolhouse at an early day, but the sanitary 
armngements of the Monument Street schoolhouse should 
receive attention during the summer vacation ; indeed, the 
sanitary arrangenuMits of all of our school buildings should 
be carefully inspected, and defects corrected where any are 
found to exist. 

The Manual Training School continues to gain in favor 
with parents and pupils, as well as with the teachers of ou 
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public schools. Experience demonstrates that the training 
of hand and eye, which necessarily involves careful meas- 
urements, the calculation and ecmsideration of methods to 
apply to manual work, quickens and strengthens the intel- 
lect, thereby facilitating the acquisition of scholarship in 
departments of education strictly intellectual ; besides, the 
bringing together of the children of the rich and poor in a 
common employment, useful to all, where competitive skill 
is recognized, is useful beyond calculation, in discouraging 
class distinctions, so foreign to a republic. Public kinder- 
garten instruction which is akin to manual training, is also 
firmly established in the good-will of all who are acquainted 
with it, and our three schools devoted exclusively to it, are 
doing most excellent work. In my last inaugural I spoke 
of the near prospect which the city had of securing a new 
dormitory for the pupils of the 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

The property adjoining the school building on Free street 
was subsequently purchased, and during the summer was 
remodeled under the supervision of E. Dudley Freeman, 
Esq., of the Governor's Council, who has made of it a 
building thoroughly adapted to the comfort and health of 
its inmat-es. The location of this dormitory in our city 
renders the establishment in its vicinity by the State of a 
well-equipped institution for the education of the deaf, a 
certainty at no remote day. Maine should possess such an 
institution, and one not inferior in any respect to that at 
Hartford or Northampton ; and steps should be taken at 
the next meeting of the Legislature to bring the subject 
forcibly to its attention. Under the able management of 
Miss Taylor and her assistants, the efficiency of the school 
has been greatly increased, and so far as instruction goes, 
it is probably as good as any in the country. Some of the 
pupils in the school have proved apt in manual work, and a 
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large number of the new desks supplied during the year to 
our public schools were made by them. Industrial training 
is what the pupils in this school especially need, to enable 
them to secure a foothold in the world, a fact which every- 
one connected with the school recognizes. Of our High 
School but little need be said, because its work is so con- 
spicuous. We have reason to be proud of it and of its 
able management. Every citizen of Portland who wit- 
nessed the recent military drill in the City Hall must have 
felt a thrill of pride at the manly deportment and soldierly 
skill displayed by the young men who participated in that 
exhibition. It would be well to extend the benefit of mili- 
tary exercise to other members of the school. If our high 
schools throughout the country, following the example of 
the Portland High School, would adopt the military drill, 
and pursue it with the zeal which her students have dis- 
played, the country would soon possess a well disciplined 
force of young men ready to respond to the call of duty 
when their services were required. 

THE EVENING SCHOOLS 

have been well attended during the winter and have per- 
formed their usual work, which is one of great benefit to 
the conjmunity. Probably no appropriation made by you, 
is better expended than that for the work performed by these 
schools. 

Before closing the subject of education I would direct 
your attention to the report of the Truant Officer, whose 
work is an important one, and also to that of the Superin- 
tendent of School Buildings. I wish also to testify to the 
faithfulness and efficiency of the Superintendent of Schools. 
In our Board of Supervisors thev4Bity is fortunate in having 
the services of so excellent a bod^ of men, who are willing 
to devote so much of their time to the cause of education 
without remuneration. 
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THE REPORTS OF THE OVERSEERS OF THE POOR AND THE 

CITY PHYSICIAN 

should receive your careful attentioD. A great deal of 
time is devoted by these ofBcers, and especially by Mr. 
Baker, the sagacious secretary of the board, to the welfare 
of those whom vice, inefficiency and misfortune have 
thrown like wrecks upon public charity. Many of these 
unfortunates are afflicted with disease, rendering the duties 
of the City Physician onerous in the extreme. These duties 
have been performed without friction and in a highly com- 
mendable manner. As I have before remarked, no outlay 
of money, not absolutely necessary for the immediate wel- 
fare of the inmates, should be made upon the present 
buildings, and but little has been expended for improve- 
ments or repairs during the past year. As it was, however, 
deemed necessary for the safety of the inmates, the Public 
Buildings Committee recently voted to place a fire escape 
upon the ouilding occupied by the insane, which will, no 
doubt, meet with the approval of our citizens. 
You will be gratified to see by the 

REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER 

of the Fire Department how small an amount has been lost 
by fire during the year, the total on buildings and personal 
property being but three thousand four hundred and sixty- 
six dollars ($3,466). You will see that considerable repairs 
to apparatus have been made, and that considerable repairs 
are recommended to be made the coming year. It is, of 
course, important that our fire department should be kept 
up to its usual condition of efficiency, and I have no doubt 
that you will see that t^ is done, yet with the greatest 
economy consistent with 'good judgment. The fire alarm 
telegraph and telephone service has been greatly improved 
the past year, and is now in excellent condition. By an 
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exchange of poles, the Committee on Electrical Appliances 
have effected an arrangement with the New England Tele- 
phone Company by which the wires along a considerable 
portion of Congress street will be placed under ground. 
This is one step towards getting the unsightly and dan- 
gerous electric wires under ground, where it is to be hoped 
they will all go at no distant day. You will notice the rec- 
ommendation to place a number of new hj'drants both in 
the eastern and western portions of the city, a recommenda- 
tion wlfich I heartily endorse. I also commend to your 
thoughtful consideration the other recommendations of the 
Chief, whose good sense and wise management of this 
important department entitle his opinions to more than 
ordinary attention. 

THE REPORT OF THE CITY ELECTRICIAN 

will also be found of interest. Few of our citizens are 
aware of the complexity of the system under his charge, 
and how much professional skill and knowledge this oflScer 
must possess to entitle him to the chief management of so 
important a service. During the year many important 
improvements have been made in this department, greatly 
increasing its eflBciency, and at the same time in the interest 
of economy. Among these, in place ot the proposed fire 
alarm in the Oaks, an alarm has been placed in the power 
station at the end of Deering's bridge, thereby saving the 
city a considerable outlay of money. To enumerate all 
that has been done in this department would require too 
much time, hence I will refer j-ou to the accompanying 
report for particulars. 
By the 

REPORT OF THE CITY SOLICITOR, 

you will observe that many important suits against the city 
have been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that 
although an unusually large number of claims have been 
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made upon the city for damages of vaiious kinds, they have 
been disposed of at a trifling cost to the treasury. 

As usual, considerable work, some of it unexpected, has 
been done upon our 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

especially upon the school and engine houses. The exten- 
sive repairs to the plumbing in the Butler and Chestnut 
Street school buildings, the floors in the Center Street, and 
fire escapes on that and the Monument Street buildings, 
have already been mentioned. A considerable outlay has 
also been made upon the old engine house at the corner of 
Spring and South streets in order to accommodate the Vet- 
eran Fireman's Association, which was removed during the 
autumn from the City Building and installed there. The 
Armory, the erection of which was begun in July, is nearly 
completed, and you will be asked for an appropriation to 
erect the proposed auditorium adjoining. If this can be 
completed in season to receive the exhibits of the New 
England Fair in August, it will serve a most useful pur- 
pose, and perhaps determine the Association to hold its fairs 
here in succeeding years. 

Steps have been taken to dispose of the Quarantine Sta- 
tion to the United States Government, and lettei*s have 
been written by me, in accordance with a recent order, to 
our representatives in Congress, invoking their aid in the 
matter. If the sale is consummated, the city will not only 
recover the cost of the buildings, but also free itself from 
the cost of their maintenance ; at the same time the work 
will doubtless be as well done by the United States oflicials 
as by our own. 

I would again recommend the enlargement of the duties 
of the Superintendent of School Buildings, so that he may 
have the supervision of the repairs made upon all public 
build mgs, and also have some oversight of their janitors, 
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who, I believe, should he selected for fitness rather than for 
political service, and only after passing an examination to 
determine whether they are competent to take charge of 
buildings heated by steam, and filled with children, and 
what, perhaps, is of as much importance, whether they are 
of good moral character. 

I again repeat what I have formerly said, that the 

UNIMPROVED AND UNUSED PROPERTY 

belonging to the city should be sold and thereby convei1;ed 
into taxable property as quickly as possible. A number of 
lots upon the new streets opened on the Poor Farm have 
been sold the past year, and special efibrts should be made 
to dispose of the remaining lots upon these streets. 
The opening of these streets has proved so successful that 
I would recommend the opening of other streets in the 
vicinity as soon as practicable. 
You will see by the 

REPORT OF THE HARBOR MASTER, 

that he has performed much useful services, in moving ves- 
sels, breaking ice in the docks, keeping the channel clear of 
obstructions to navigation, and visiting vessels. During 
the summer a great deal of refuse timber is thrown into the 
docks, and allowed to drift about the harbor, endangering 
the safety of the many small steamers plying to the islands 
and along the coast. This is much complained of, and the 
present ordinance should be so amended as to make it incum- 
bent upon the owners of docks to keep them at all times 
clear of drift, and responsible if they permit such material 
to float into the harbor. Steps should also be taken t(» im- 
prove the sanitary condition of our docks, by removing the 
sewage which has collected in them, and by enforcing the law 
against throwing refuse matter into them, thereby render- 
ing them oflensive and dangerous to health. In these foul 
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docks, receptacles containing thousands of live lobsters are 
kept, which are polluted by their foul surroundings, and 
rendered unfit for human food. The Board of Health are, I 
understand, to call your attention to this in their report. 
You will also observe that the 

REPORT OP THE INSPECTOR OF MILK AND VINEGAR 

shows that this officer has been diligent in the performance 
of his duties; indeed his report shows most commendable 
efficiency. It is more important than most persons perhaps 
realize, that the commodities placed under his supervision 
should be pure ; hence the zeal with which he has performed 
his services to the community should be recognized. 
You will find the 

REPORT or THE COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WORKS 

of a most interesting nature, owing to the extent of new 
work performed in his department, much of which is of a 
permanent nature. The Commercial Street sewer, which 
has been so long in process of construction, has been at last 
completed as far as the Hampshire Street sewer, its eastern 
terminus, as originally designed. You will note that the 
Commissioner recommends the building during the coming 
season of a new sewer to connect with the Hampshire Street 
sewer, through Franklin to Fore street, and the extension 
of the Com mercial Street sewer westerly to Maple street. 

In my last inaugural, I called attention to the proposed 
Back Bay sewer, for the improvement of the sanitary condi- 
tions of that region, plans for which had been prepared by 
the eminent sanitary engineer, Mr. Rudolph Hering of New 
York, in connection with the Commissioner of Public Works, 
and Mr, E. C. Jordan. The present drainage of the entire 
northern slope of the city, having a population of nearly 
twenty thousand (20,000), is discharged upon the flats of 
the bay, containing nearly five hundred (500) acres, which, 
at low water, are exposed to the action of the sun and air. The 
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plan adopted provides for an intercepting sewer extending 
easterly along the southern shore of the bay to a point near 
Tukey's bridge, from whence it will bo carried to a tempo- 
rary outlet near the Grand Trunk bridge, and eventually to 
Pomeroy's Rock. This sewer will be of sufficient capacity 
to receive the sewage from nearly the entire northern slope 
of the city, as well as that of a considerable portion of the 
city of Deering. A section of it, two thousand six hundred 
(2,600) feet in length has been laid out, and careful esti- 
mates of its cost made, and I earnestly recommend that an 
appropriation of twenty-three thousand dollars ($23,000) 
be made for its construction, as I believe that the health of 
the city demands it. For a particular description of this 
important work I refer you to the Commissioner's report on 
sewers. 

I also call your attention to that portion of his report 
relating to 

STREETS, 

by which you will see that even more work of a permanent 
nature has been accomplished than during the year previous. 
The paving of the westerly end of Congress street, from 
Ellsworth to St. John street, as it is one of the principal 
entrances to the city, was a much needed work, and the 
same may be said of the paving of Green street. In addi- 
tion to the large amount of paving accomplished a much 
larger area of sidewalk has been laid than usual. The 
Commissioner recommends an amendment to the city ordi- 
nances relating to sidewalks, so that the material and labor 
shall be furnished by the city and half the cost assessed 
upon the abutting property. 

The city is burdened with the maintenance of five 

BRIDGES. 

Upon Vaughan's bridge has been expended three thousand 
four hundred seventy-four and thirty-three one hundredths 
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($3,474.33) dollars; upon Stroud water bridge, which is 
wholly within the limits of Deering, four hundred twenty- 
seven and forty-six one hundredths ($427.46) dollars; 
upon Deering's bridge, of which half is in Portland, one 
hundred sixty-five and ninety-five one hundredths ($165.95) 
dollars. Half of the expense of maintaining this bridge 
is borne by Deering. Pride's bridge, between the cities of 
Deering and Westbrook, is wholly maintained by the city. 
This bridge was carried away by the recent storm and must 
be rebuilt at a cost approximating seven thousand ($7,000) 
dollars. 

Upon former occasions I have called attention to the con- 
dition of Tukey's bridge, more especially to the demand of 
the United States Government for a new draw in place of 
and considerably wider than the present structure. After 
giving the subject due consideration, the Commissioner of 
Public Works and those whom he has consulted, have 
decided that it will be for the best interests of the city to 
replace the present bridge with one of iron, and as longer 
delay is believed to be unwise by those who are acquainted 
with the subject, I especially commend that portion of the 
Commissioner's report relating to this subject to your care- 
ful consideration. Intimately connected with this under- 
taking is the project for the improvement of Back Bay, 
plans for which are now being completed by Mr. Olmstead 
of Boston, with the advice and assistance of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works and Mr. E. C. Jordan. These plans 
will at an early day be submitted to you for approval, and 
if adopted by you, the first step towards the accomplish- 
ment of this improvement may be taken, which is the acqui- 
sition of a certain portion of the shore line of the hay. It 
is to be expected that the owners of property around the 
bay will see that it will greatly enhance the value of their 
adjoining property to give to the city the land required, 
which is of insignificant value to them in its present condi- 
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tioD. This accomplished, tbei'e can be but little doubt that 
an arrangement can be made with our sister City of Deer- 
ing which will meet the approval of her citizens and ours. 
If these steps can be accomplished, an improvement of ines- 
timable importance to the comfort and health of both com- 
munities will i*esult with a small annual expenditure of 
money and without appreciably burdening the tax payer. 

THE CEMETERIES AND PUBLIC GROUNDS 

have received careful attention during the year and show 
considerable improvements. The Commissioners, as usual, 
have devoted themselves earnestly to their work, and the 
results are apparent. No money is better expended than 
that laid out upon public grounds^ the property of the peo- 
ple, rn which the poorest man in the community can enjoy 
the feeling of proprietorship. Everywhere in this country 
and in Europe, the beautifying of cemeteries, and especially 
of parks and principal thoroughfares of cities, has been 
found not only to greatly contribute to the health and com- 
fort of their inhabitants, but to the growth and prosj!)erity 
of the cities themselves. Our residential streets, when of 
sufficient width, should be adorned with esplanades; open 
spaces with fountains, statuary, shrubbery and flowera, 
while as nmch land as possible should be secured for parks- 
and public playgrounds. A recent writer has pictured the 
city of the future in a manner to make one wish that his 
birth might have been delayed long enough to enable him 
to be born in such a city. A plan has been made for the 
widening of Portland street so that the electric railway 
tracks can be laid in the middle of the street and a gener- 
ous driveway left on both sides. The approaches to a city 
should be made as attractive as possible, and as this is one 
of our principal aj)pr()aches and is capable of considei'able 
improvement, the plan is likely to meet with your ap- 
droval. Should it be adopted, the abuttors should either 
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donate a strip of their land to the city, or pay a reasonable 
assessment for the improvement. 
I now call your attention to the 

REPORT OF THE CITY MARSHAL. 

The force at present consists of fifty persons, twelve of 
these being day and twenty-eight night patrolmen. The 
city is divided into twelve districts or beats, for day service, 
and fifteen, for night service. By the accompanying plan 
you will see that the total length of these beats is upwards 
of sixty-three miles, the shortest beat being nearly a mile 
and the longest over ten miles, an average for the day men 
of upwards of five and a quarter miles. These officers are 
obliged to traverse their beats and to signal the central 
office in the City Hall from various stations along the way, 
to show that they are performing their duty. They are, 
moreover, bound to presei^e order and to see that the laws 
sre obeyed within the extensive territory assigned to their 
care. This arduous duty has to be performed in summer's 
heat and winter's cold, in the most inclement weather, by 
night as well as by day. I have called your attention to 
these facts for a purpose, and I shall now proceed to the 
discussion of a question which observation has shown me 
.can be dispassionately discussed by but few people, but 
which it behooves us to consider at this time ; I mean the 
enforcement of the Prohibitory Law. Almost annually for 
more than a generation, and frequently not long before an 
annual election, the cry is raised, usually by some new- 
comer to our city, that the Mayor is not doing his duty in 
enforcing this law. The cry is eagerly taken up by the 
party out of office, and he and his officers are assailed with 
a violence born of prejudice and malice ; in fact, as a recent 
writer graphically puts it, *' the Prohibitory Law is always a 
club in the hands of the outs to beat out the brains of the 
ins." 
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The question is, gentlemen , what can be done to better 
matters ? As you are aware, it became evident to the 
friends of the law years ago that the municipal authorities, 
through a uniformed police, as constituted bylaw, could not 
satisfactorily enforce this most difBcult of laws, and special 
sheriffs were provided by law, whose sole duty it was to 
enforce it. At the same time, no provision was made to 
relieve the municipal officers from the duty of treating it 
like all other laws, although it was generally understood, 
that the burden of enforcement was to rest upon the special 
liquor deputies, where it rightfully belongs. The extreme 
difficulty of suppressing the liquor traffic is evidenced by 
this necessity of providing a special department to handle 
it. We have, then, this anomalous condition of affairs, a 
law which two independent depailments are expected to ex- 
ecute. The coresponsibility of duty in itself is sufficient 
to interfere seriously with an efficient enforcement of the 
law. Both departments may have the same case in hand, 
and so conflict with one another; or in case of complaint for 
laxity of enforcement, one department can throw the blame 
upon the other; indeed, the complexity of the difficulties 
which can arise out of this unwise condition of affairs, is too 
great for present discussion. But let us look at the magni- 
tude of the work to be accomplished. The government of , 
the United States recognizes the legality of the liquor traffic 
by licensing it in our city, and every railroad and steamboat 
line centering here brings the prohibited article to us. It is 
a business of enormous profits, and those engaged in it can 
afford to employ the most ingenious means to prosecute it. 
A gentleman, who has recently assumed the dangerous role 
of a statistician, asserts (of course I question the correct- 
ness of his statistics), that there are over four hundred open 
saloons in the city, about thirty-five to each one of our 
twelve day policemen, and yet he seems to think that it is 
an easy task for these twelve men to close up these four 
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hundred snloons, without taking into account the fact, that 
they must look out and enforce all the other laws within the 
large area under their charge, and be at certain points on 
their beats, varying from one to ten miles in length, at 
specified times. Gentlemen, I have taken the oath to en- 
force all laws impartially, and I suppose that any decent 
man, taking such an oath, does so with the desire to observe 
it to the best of his ability ; but from what you have seen, 
it must be apparent, that if the entire burden of enforcing 
the Prohibitory Law is to be thrown upon the Mayor, he 
must have ofiBcers enough to do the work. Nor will it do 
to give him officers appointed for life, or practically so, as 
the present force is, whom he cannot remove without posi- 
tive evidence of wrong doing. To do the work effectually 
he must have officers whom he can discharge at any moment 
without notice. 

The question for you to decide is, whether you will au- 
thorize the maintenance of a special force, wholly under the 
authority of the Mayor, to enforce the Prohibitory Law. If 
you do this, the work of enforcement should be taken out 
of the hands of the sheriffs, and placed wholly in the hands 
of the Mayor, and if he then fails to accomplish satisfactory 
results, there will be good reason to hold him up to public 
criticism. One thing I think is certain, either the sheriff 
or the mayor should have the sole entorcement of the 
law. 

It may occur to you to ask how many special officers may be 
required to effectually stop the sale of intoxicants in Portland. 
I cannot answer this question, and opinions will differ upon 
this, as upon everything else connected with the subject, 
but one opinion, and that of a man well versed in the mat- 
ter, is at hand. Said he, ** Mr. Mayor, you can close all 
the rum shops that can be founds in twenty-four hours." I 
replied, ** That nut is not fresh; I suppose you mean by 
giving a peremptory order to the Marshal. I have given 
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such orders to that officer couched in very definite language, 
and they have been read to every man upon the force, and 
have proved to be simply palliatives." '* Oh I " he replied, 
'^ I did not mean that, place an officer at the door of every 
suspected ahop, and keep him there." ^^ How many officers 
would be required?" I asked. '* Perhaps a hundred," was 
his answer ; ^* but understand me, I don't say that this will 
stop the consumption of liquor ; I don't believe that a pint 
less will be consumed in the city ; but it will look like busi- 
ness." I think that this gentleman exaggerated, like so 
many others who pose as experts on this subject, but it is 
the only expert opinion that I have had, and his figures are 
perhaps as worthy of acceptance as those of the facile statis- 
tician whom I have quoted. A curious question, however, 
is suggested by this man, which this is not the place to dis- 
cuss at large, and that is, whether the drink habit is not the 
great evil for our zealous reformers to attack after all. If 
that could be suppressed, would not the saloon disappear? 
But is it likely to be suppressed, when prominent clergy- 
men, members of the Civic League, after hurling from the 
safe shelter of the sanctuary their hot anathemas at the mag- 
istrates, attend banquets at the Falmouth Hotel, knowing 
from previous notice that intoxicating liquors are to form 
a part of the menu, and while it seductively sparkles 
about them, warmly eulogize the generous hospitality of 
their hosts, and pass in silence the violation of the law, which 
it is to be supposed they consider paramount to all others ; 
or when shrewd old lawyers take up the case of this same 
Civic League, as attorneys for the plaintifi*s, and eloquently 
condemn the chief magistrate of the city for not preventing 
the commission of this '* gigantic crime of crimes," and the 
next day, as counsel for the defendants, go into court 
and even more eloquently defend the rights of their 
clients to go to the Falmouth Hotel, and there con- 
spire with the landlord to commit the gigantic crime of 
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crimes? Or agaiu, when our best citizens, judges, lawyers, 
merchants, physicians and divines attend banquets where 
intoxicants are freely used and partake of them, is it strange, 
that beholding this, our less foiiunate citizens, who live 
about Gorham's Corner and similar places, should fail to 
believe that the liquor traffic is the "gigantic crime of 
crimes," though it should be shrieked from every housetop 
in the city, in every minute of every calendar month of the 
year? 

Gentlemen, some legal mind among you who has con- 
tracted the habit of objecting, may object to the relevancy 
of this portion of my address ; but I reply, that I have a 
clear right to present to you the obstacles which stand in 
the way of a satisfactory enforcement of the Prohibitory 
Law, and that this is one of the obstacles, and a formidable 
one. I might call atention to many other obstacles, did time 
permit, particularly to the defects in the law itself, which 
skilled lawyers daily use in the interests of the law break- 
ers. Concerning one of these a former sheriff graphically 
said, " When the imprisonment clause was stricken out of 
the law its teeth were drawn." 

Doubtless I shall be sharply criticized for venturing to 
discuss this subject upon this occasion ; but I am perauaded 
that it is of vital importance to the community to consider 
it, if for no other reason than this, that if the present con- 
dition of affairs is permitted to exist, our city will be unable 
to obtain men of character for this office ; for any man hav- 
ing a regard for his reputation and peace of mind will 
shrink from assuming the burdens of an office sufficient in 
themselves, without the added penalty of suffering continual 
abuse for failing to execute satisfactorily to those who pose 
as its only friends, and the exponents of good morals in the 
community, a law, which, under the limitations which sur- 
round him, and with the means at his disposal, it is impos- 
sible for him to so execute. This, I say, in itself, is a 
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sufficient reason for me to present the subject for your con- 
sideration. 

I have before called the attention of the City Council to 
our police system. Men are now appointed to hold office 
until they are sixty-five years of age, and cannot be 
removed without legal proof of wrong-doing. An evidence 
of the difficulty of obtaining such proof was shown a short 
time ago, when two of the force were convicted of taking 
bribes. No proof of this would have been possible, and 
the men who had been practising this crime for years would 
have been on the force to-day, had they not quarreled. On 
the other hand, the offices of the Mayor and chief officers 
of the police are subject to annual chunge, and in the 
graphic parlance of the men, are denominated year- 
lings. Such a condition of affairs is not calculated to pro- 
mote that discipline in the body which is so necessary to 
efficiency. My recommendation would be to shorten the 
term of office of future appointees to, perhaps, two years 
for the first term. This might serve as a probationary term, 
and subsequent terms could be lengthened for meritorious 
conduct, if thought best. An officer who had rendered 
faithful service should, at the end of his term, be reap- 
pointed and distinguished by a mark of merit, and a man 
who had not proved his efficiency should be permitted to 
drop out. I l^elieve also in giving the men not only merit 
marks, but also the chance of promoticm for distinguished 
service, by appointing the deputy marshals from the ranks, 
and, i>erhaps, the mai*shal from the deputies. I think some 
such system would greatly increase the efficiency of the 
force. We have at the present time a large number of first- 
class men on the force, who in spite of the present system 
are unexceptionable officers ; but the credit is due wholly to 
them and no part of it to the system. As you are doabt> 
le^s aware, the appointment of poltee officers is made by 
the Mayor, from men who have passed the examining 
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• 
hoard, and, as before remarked, when appointed, hold office 

until sixty-five years of age. When it is considered that a 
constant and powerful pressure is brought to bear upon the 
chief executive by friends of candidates, and by politicians 
who desire to pay political debts or secure political service 
in future, to appoint particular men, the liability to make 
unwise appointments is apparent, and once made no oppor- 
tunity for remedy exists. 

You will see by the Marshal's report that something over 
six thousand gallons of liquors have been seized by him 
during the year. The several recommendations which he 
makes are worthy of your careful attention. I now pass to 
a consideration of the 

LIQUOR AGENCY, 

which, in my opinion, should be abolished as soon as pos- 
sible. You will see by reference to the report of sales 
during the two years that the agency has been under my 
control, that the sales have been nearly ninety thousand 
dollars less than in the two previous years, which, following 
a statistical plan at present perhaps too popular, represents 
over twenty drinks for every man, woman and child in the 
city. As the law prescribes that liquor shall only be sold 
from this establishment for medicinal and mechanical pur- 
poses, the inference might be that the health of the city had 
greatly improved, or mechanical business had greatly 
declined, or both ; but' this is not the fact, as everylxxly 
must know. The fact is, the Agency has been conducted 
under more stringent rules ; yet I do not believe that with 
all the care that has been exerted ; and the agency can never 
be conducted l>etter than it now is, for it is under the man- 
agement of the very best men ; I say that I do not believe 
now, that the comparatively small quantity sold is all needed 
for medicinal and mechanical purposes. It is presumaMe 
that the sales of the agency will increase or decrease accord- 
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ing to the polio; adopted by the political party in possession 
of it. This is an additional argument why this whole liquor 
question should l>e removed from the arena of politics. 

I believe that a modification of the Norwegian plan of 
supplying the public demand for liquoi's would be an im- 
provement. Instead of confining the sale to a liquor shop 
in which every citizen is a stockholder, and which is under 
the management of changing political parties, I would sug- 
gest placing the business in the hands of a syndicate or 
private corporation under similar restrictions to those now 
imposed upon the Agency ; but instead of being supervised 
by a committee of the political party in power, that it 
should be under the supervision of a commission of three 
men of high character, all friends of the law, if possible, 
and selected from the three parties, Democratic, Republican 
and Prohibition. This commission in addition to the duty 
of seeing that all liquors were properly tested for purity, 
should also see that they were sold only for lawful purposes, 
and to it should he entrusted the sole enforcement of the 
law through oflScers appointed by it and wholly under its 
control. The commissioners should hold office only so long 
as they performed their duties satisfactorily to the friends 
of the law, and should be appointed instead of elected to 
office, and removed by the appointing power. A portion of 
the profits of the business should goto the municipality, and 
in deference to sentiment, might be applied to the support 
of the poor whose poverty is often caused by the drink 
habit. A conspicuous advantage of this plan would be 
that the corporation having the exclusive sale of intoxicants 
would be prompted by self-interest to desire the strict 
enforcement of the law ; but perhaps the most important 
advantage would be that the enforcement of the law would 
be removed from politics. I commend these suggestions to 
your consideration, as your approval of any plan which 
would relieve the municipal authorities from the present 
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embarmsHing siiuatioD, would have weight with our citizens 
and tend to bring about a desirable change. 

In my last communication to the Council I called atten- 
tion to the pressing need of a 

NEW CITY CHARTER 

and a commission was appointed to prepare one for submis- 
sion to this board, consisting of Hon. Charles F. Libby, 
Hon. E. B. Winslow and W. 6. Chapman, Esq., and we 
shall doubtless have a new charter formed upon modem 
lines. The modern city charter is in many respects quite 
different from the old one, and embraces many popular fea- 
tures. The American city should, and eventually will, fur- 
nish a model to the world. Thus far, Mr. Brice tells us, 
^Hhe government of great cities is the conspicuous failure in 
the American republic." And yet, says De Toqueville, 
**' municipal institutions are to liberty what the primary 
school is to science." We have been too much inclined to 
view the municipality as a miniature state, and not as a 
coiporation, whose affairs should l)e administered upon busi- 
ness principles by men selected solely for their fitness. 

In the line of reform, some of our best thinkers contend 
that the Mayor, who is the chief executive, should have be- 
stowed upon him larger powers than he has hitherto pos- 
sessed, and should be held directly reponsible for the exercise 
of those powers ; that he should be elected for a longer term 
than one year, because he is better fitted to perform his 
duties after acquiring a knowledge of them, and because, 
moreover, it adds an influence and dignity to the oflBce, which 
more strongly impresses citisens with the importance of elec- 
tions, which many now disregard. With respect to the bicam- 
eral system of municipal government, which until recently 
has prevailed in our American cities, Charles Francis Adams 
declares against it, and in favor of a single board like the 
present aldermanic board, hut larger, as likely to perform 
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the municipal business with greater efficiency , and to attract 
to it men, who, under the bicameral system, are unwilling 
to serve. It has been recommended, in order to retain ex- 
perienced men in office, that the members of such a body 
should be elected so that not over one-third of them would be 
retired in a single year. No valid argument has thus far 
been made against the unicameral system. The argu- 
ment that the lower board is a training school for member- 
ship to the upper board, is not sustained by experience, 
and the other argument, that if we cannot get good govern- 
ment with two boards, we cannot with one, is altogether 
frivolous. At a recent meeting in Boston, in which the 
** Unwisdom of bicameral municipal legislatures '* was dis- 
cussed by Mayor Quincy, Hon. William D. Foulke, Samuel 
B. Capen, and other eminent students of this subject, it 
was declared, that this system is responsible for most of the 
bad legislation of the past. While this might be claiming 
too much, it is certain that a great deal of defective munic- 
ipal legislation may be traced to it, and there can be but 
little doubt that the American city of the future will be 
governed by a single board, elected upon a general ticket. 
Says Mr. Foulke, an eminent authority upon this subject, 
** Popular government, as we know it to-day, is government 
by political parties. The men who think alike will naturally 
act together. The union of these constitutes a party, and 
yet this direct system, while it often forces men artificially 
into parties with the principles of which they do not agree, 
also prevents in many cases the normal and healthy union of 
those who think alike and desire to vote for the same candi- 
date. These are now separated from each other by arbitrary 
district laws, ward lines, and are prevented from acting to- 
gether. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is a corporation 
whose road passes through many districts in several states. 
What would we think of a rule dividing the stockholders 
by geographical lines, and prohibiting those residing in 
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different districts from voting for the same directors, 
although the chief intent and purposes of all the stock- 
holders are not sectional, but common to every part of the 
road?" Mr. Foulke likens the district and ward system to 
the old method of measuring time by the hour-glass ; the 
copying by hand of books before printing was invented; 
and the regulation of the steam engine by hand before the 
employment of automatic valves. Not only does he point 
out the facility which it offers to corruption, bttt the loss of 
voting power ; for under it a majority of the entire body 
politic might be so distributed, that it would not control a 
majority of the districts, whereby the wishes of the people 
would fail of representation. We see this exemplified in 
every election, where in some wards the party vote is 
entirely thrown away except in the election of a Mayor, 
when if all candidates were on a general ticket it would find 
expression. Of course each district or ward has its repre- 
sentatives under the modern plan, the only difference being 
that they are elected on the general party ticket. 

Proportional representation has also found favor with all 
parties. It has been practised for some time in Switzer- 
land, and has been found to work satisfactorily. . The can- 
didates representing the different wards are elected upon a 
general ticket. The total number of the ballots thrown is 
divided by the number of the members of the board voted 
for, and the quotient gives the quota of representation. 
Any ticket that receives that number of votes is entitled to 
one representative ; if double the number, two ; if three 
times the number, three, and so on. If there are remain- 
ders, and a case is not likely to occur where there are not, 
the ticket having the largest remainder has the vacancies. 
Now to explain which candidates are elected. The one hav- 
ing the highest number is the first, the next highest the 
second, and so on. Thus the individual preference of 
every vote cast is secured. Even a third party largely in 
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the minority may be represented, if it tlirows a total vote 
equal to the quota found by dividing, as before stated, the 
entire number of votes cast by the number of members 
eonstitnting the board. A careful examination of this 
method cannot fail to commend it to every impartial mind. 
One difficulty, and a most serious one, is to induce men 
of affiiirs to accept office. Men are not willing to sacrifice 
private to public interests, and many shrink from the criti- 
cism to which men in public office are unreasonably sub- 
jected. We are not subject to compulsory military service 
in this country, as are the people of most other countries, 
hence we should the more readily recognize our duty to ren- 
der reasonable service in a civil capacity when called upon 
by our fellow citizens to do so. Should the evil of refusal 
continue, it is quite possible that a law will eventually be 
placed upon our statute books similar to one which prevails 
in German cities. In Berlin, for instance, failure toper- 
form civic duties deprives a uJf^ of civil rights. He is not 
only disfranchised, but as an additional penalty is compelled 
to pay higher taxes. Such a law is finding eminent advo- 
cates in this country, and the ancient argument in its sup- 
port is revived ; namely, that every citizen owes to the 
state, which protects him in life and property, a reasonable 
measure of service, a principle daily recognized by every- 
one who is compelled to sit on a jury. 

This is an age of invention ; of improved methods in 
every department of knowledge, and our old system of 
municipal government, which does not meet the conditions 
of the day in many important particulars, is beginning to 
secure the attention which it deserves, and we may safely 
predict that at no distant day, the American city, instead of 
being, as so many writers claim it to be, a disgrace to our 
civilization, will become a model to the world, another 
splendid product of a Republican form of government. 

JAMES P. BAXTER. 

Portland, March 9, 1896. 
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WHAT CAUSED THE DEPORTATION OF THE 

ACADIANS ? 



It seems safe to obsen^e that all historical analyses require 
documentary evidence to satisfy the critical spirit of the 
present age. In such analyses, the imaginative faculty is 
not permitted to enjoy the scope which was once accorded 
it, and the writer who overlooks this incurs grave responsi- 
bilities. An author, however, is not to be held to too 
severe account for missino: evidence. He mav use due 
diligence in seeking it, and yet miss valuable matter to 
which access is difficult, or unknown to him ; nay, it 
happens, that one's very familiarity with a subject some- 
times renders him oblivious to an impoilant detail close 
at hand ; hence one should be chary in ascribing lapses of 
this sort to wilful oversight. 

Again, it seems safe to observe, that in estimating the 
moral contents of an act of the past, w^e should take into 
account the difference between the standards then and now 
emi)loycd, ax well as the social conditions and political 
exigencies of the time. 

These reflections have ])ccn prompted by a lat<5 severe 

armiirnment of certain historical workers, one of whom is 

«... ' 

no less than the late Francis Parkman of happy memory, 
who in treatino: of the Acadians, is accused not onlv of 
wilfully misrei)resenting and distorting facts, but of ma- 
liciously suppressing evidence in their favor, in order to 
strengthen the case of his English forebears.^ Little did 
the author of " Evangeline " realize, when he i)enned that 
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admirable poem, that he was creating history ; and yet very 
many persons, probably a majority of our people, take 
their history of the Acadians from that poetic fiction, just 
as a considerable nmnber of people take their theology 
from the " Paradise Lost." Such persons will be likely to 
listen approvingly to a writer who is in accord with them, 
and disapprovingly to one who presents the other side of 
the case ; and yet, there is another side. 

To approximate a reasonable understanding of all that 
was involved in the deportation of the Acadians, we should 
go back to the year 1713, that memorable year in which, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, Acadia was ceded to Great Britain. 
The cession of Acadia was but an incident in the great 
stiiiggle between principles which had been in conflict for 
centuries, and which had drenched battle-fields with blood. 
The spirit of universal dominion has always been the inspi- 
ration of the Roman Church. When the Roman Empire 
changed her name to the Holy Roman Empire she did not 
cliange her spirit, but as ever demanded unquestioning 
obedience to her power. She it was who dominated the 
French court, directed statesmanship and shaped diplomacy ; 
and she it was who kept alive the fires of war in Europe 
and on this continent, that she might finally bring the na- 
tions to her foot-stool. Sometimes she won, sometimes 
she lost, but she never dreamed of giving up the contest. 
Rome was eternal ; monarchs, nations even, temporary. 
She had lost now, but the animosities, racial, religious, 
and irreconcilable, sur\ived, smouldering but ready to 
break forth whenever conditions should become favorable. 
The vanquished government sullenly withdrew to Isle 
Royale, and there set up its imperiiun, while the victor took 
possession of its prize, which it was not long permitted to 
eiijo}^ in peace. 

Eii«i:land had succeeded in removing to a distance the 
governmental machinerv hy which France had exercised 
control of the ceded territory, but not of the instrumen- 



talities through which Rome exercised power therein ; and 
she, allied to France by a common interest, — the desire for 
dominion, — furnished an ever ready means to her ally to 
recoup herself as far as possible for her losses. There was 
peace between the two crowns, so far as ink and wax went, 
but no farther, for French emissaries at once began to 
foment trouble by inciting the savages to make war upon 
their English neighbors. These emissaries were Romish 
priests, whose pernicious efforts not only caused great suf- 
fering and loss of life to the pioneer settlers, English and 
French, but the final deportation of the Acadians, an act 
which has been held up to the world as one of unwaiTanta- 
ble and inexcusable cruelty. The criticism which this act 
has received, admitting it to have been cruel, is a distinct 
compliment to the English. Those who enjoy a reputation 
for righteousness are alone criticised for failing to conform 
strictly to righteous standards. France has almost escaped 
censure for acts far exceeding in cruelty the deporta- 
tion of the Acadians, although she did not have the 
warrant of necessity to offer in defence of her action, 
which England did. 

In 1689 the French monarch gave his sanction to a plot, 
which, had it not been defeated by English brawn, would 
have shocked the world for all time. This plot, carefully 
formulated at Versailles, was to make an initial attack upon 
Albany, and liaving captured that place, to proceed down 
the Hudson with two war ships to attack New York and 
force its surrender. Once in possession of New York, the 
rooting out of the heretic English colonists would be feasi- 
ble. Their homes were to be broken up, and they scat- 
tered abroad. Those who possessed wealth were to be 
imprisoned until they were willing to exchange it for lib- 
erty. Artisans were to be held as captives and forced to 
labor for their French masters. Subjects of Rome, of 
course, if any were found among the heretical colonists, 
were to be exempt from these hard conditions, and were to 
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be protected and fostered. This diabolical scheme, involv- 
ing the destruction of an entire people, numbering accord- 
ing to statistics over seventeen thousand souls, was intrusted 
to Frontenac for execution, and we know how ardently he 
entered upon his task, and how signally he failed in its 
accomplishment, though he inflicted suffering and death 
upon inB,ny English colonists. The same pitiless spirit was 
exhibited in the laws against those who failed to bow in 
unquestioning obedience to Rome, which disrupted fami- 
lies, and sent men and women, " without form or figure of 
trial," to the galleys or prisons, where they quickly suc- 
cumbed to the hardships to which they were subjected. 

It was for the release by the French king of one hundred 
and thirty-nine galley-slaves, whose only offence was that 
their Christianity was not Roman, that Queen Anne, shortly 
after the signing the Treaty of Utrecht, in return for the 
favor which she had solicited, granted certain privileges to 
the Acadians within the territory which she had acquired. 
The indefensible attitude of the French toward Protestants 
must be fully recognized in order to interpret correctly the 
acts of the English in their dealings with the problems which 
they encountered after assuming rule in Acadia. 

Nicholson, the English governor, had hardly settled his 
militarv family in the new territory, when Vaudreuil, the 
governor of New France, wrote to the French minister at 
Versailles, quoting from Father de la C'liasse, a Romish mis- 
sionary, that " temporal interest serves as a vehicle of faith " 
with the savages, and that a war between them and the 
English " is more favorable to us than peace " ; hence " teni- 
poral interest" was to be directed to this end. This was 
the key-note to French policy, and from that moment, as 
well in peace as in war, no effoit was s[)ared to render the 
tenure of the English precarious, not only in Acadia, but 
elsewhere in America, by fonientin<2: trouble between them 
and the savages, and by preventing the people in the ceded 
territory from rendering allegiance to the English crown. 



When we consider the state of feeling which existed in 
France toward Protestants, who were regarded as beyond 
the pale of mercy, and with whom it was not deemed neces- 
sary to keep faith, we cease to wonder at the methods 
employed by French missionaries, reared in a school of 
intolerance, the intensity of which we can in this age hardly 
realize. By a law enacted in the reign of Louis XIV., two 
years after the date of the Treaty of Utrecht, a person not 
accepting in his last illness the Roman sacrament, was 
regarded as a relapsed person, whose body might be dragged 
through the streets on a hurdle and " consigned as the refuse 
of the earth to the filth of the common sewer," while his 
property was subject to confiscation by the State. The 
penalty for preaching Christianity unsanctioned by Rome 
was death, and the children of Pi'otestant marriages were 
declared illegitimate. The men who were educated under 
such laws, and who believed them to be divinely sanctioned, 
could not be expected to hesitate in the perfonnance of any 
act calculated to rid the land of heretics, and they did not 
do so. Their correspondence, in connection with that of 
the French government, fully reveals the part they played 
during the period of forty-two years, which constitutes the 
history of Acadia from the date of its cession to the Eng- 
lish in April, 1713, to the beginning of the depoilation of 
its inhabitants in August, 1755. 

To understand the subject clearly, we should first take 
note of the fact, that bv the tenns of the Treatv the Aca- 
dians were to " have liberty to remove themselves within 
one year to any other place, as they shall think fit, with 
all their movable effects " ; l)ut that those who remained 
and became British subjects, were "to enjoy the free exer- 
cise of their religion according to the usage of the Church 
of Rome," but subject to British law. If they did not 
depart within the specified time, that is, before the close 
of August, 1714, they foiieited their right under the 
Treaty to depart. Were they prevented during this period 
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from departing? It would appear that they took steps 
immediately to ascertain what aid they would receive from 
the French government if they removed to Isle Royale, 
and that they were not satisfied with the terms offered ; 
that the nature of the soil was such as to disincline them 
to leave their old homes. This caused delay. Finally, 
however, land was offered them on Prince Edward Island, 
which was more acceptable, and they applied for leave to 
remove there, to Lieutenant-Governor Vetch, who was in 
command at Port Royal during the absence of Nicholson, 
who was soon expected to return, and Vetch referred the 
matter to his superior's decision. Nicholson returned some 
weeks before the expiration of the year, and was met by 
agents of the French Government, who asked, as it was 
then too late in the season for the Acadians to establish 
themselves in the new territory, to extend the time of their 
removal a year longer, and to permit them to construct 
vessels for the transportation of their effects, and to receive 
the outfit they would require from France. Nicholson 
properly referred this proposal, as it involved a question 
of commercial privilege, to the queen, who died before 
receiving it, and the matter failed to be acted upon. It 
would appear that Nicholson, who was governor for four 
years, as well as his subordinates, viewed with alarm the 
entire abandonment of the country by the inhabitants, 
and that they were not disposed to aid them at all in the 
project ; nay, that they were inclined to throw obstacles in 
the way of its accomplishment, as it would leave the coun- 
try bare of producers, and render still more insecure their 
position in the country, unsatisfactory enough at the best. 
That they did not exhibit a more self-sacrificing spirit, 
and without reofard to their own welfare did not aid the 
emissaries of France in their efforts to get their credulous 
dependents out of the country, so that no suspicion of non- 
compliance with the exact spirit of the treaty on the part 
of any British oflScer could possibly be entertained by a 



modern critic, is doubtless to be regretted ; yet, when we 
consider the wily, treacherous and pitiless foes against 
whom the English were struggling, as well as the moral 
code existing at the time, we may well hesitate to judge 
them by the more finely adjusted standards of today. 

The question of the removal of the Acadians by the 
terms of the treaty to French territory being practically 
settled, although some of them departed from time to time 
and joined their fellow-countrymen at Isle Royale and 
elsewhere, the question of their status under the English 
goveniment is to be considered. To all intents and pur- 
poses, by not removing from the country within the period 
specified in the treaty for removal, no matter what influ- 
ences prevailed to prevent them from so doing, they be- 
came the subjects of Great Britain and amenable to her 
laws ; indeed, ev^erything shows that they so regarded 
themselves, though they refused to take the regular oath 
of allegiance, except with the reservation that they should 
not be called upon to bear arms. We may regard them, 
therefore, as British subjects, in the sense that they were 
subject to her laws and entitled to her protection, and 
were bound in good faith not to aid or abet her enemies. 

It would seem from the testimony which -we possess, 
that they were a peaceable people, densely ignorant and 
superstitious, as the habitans of Canada are today, though 
we may properly infer much more so, as the latter have 
for a long time been more or less in contact with educa- 
tional influences. They were precisely the kind of people 
to make the best Roman subjects, and were so regarded 
by their old rulers, who were bound to use them to the 
extent of their i)()wer against those under whose sway they 
had come. Their misfortune was in listening to the emis- 
saries sent among them by their former masters, and refus- 
ing to win the confidence of the government under which 
thev were livinij, bv franklv takintj the oath of alleo^iance 
to it. 
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As before said, although France and England were at 
peace, efforts to render the position of the English insecure 
were begun very soon after the cession of Acedia to them. 
On July 10th, 1715, the King wrote to Ramesay and 
Begon, that he heard with satisfaction of the woi*k of the 
missionaries among the savages, and that "as it is impor- 
tant to preserve them in the interests of the King, his 
Majesty desires that the Sieurs de Ramesay and Begon 
should incite these missionaries to redouble their efforts 
to that end, and to encjuire if it may not be proper to 
attract them by new benefits and destroy in the English 
all hope of di-awing them to their interests." 

On December 24, 1715, the French minister wrote to 
Beauharnois from Versailles, " Since I have learned. Sir, 
of the loss that you have made of Acadia, I think contin- 
ually of the means whereby this important post may be 
recovered before the English are firmly established there." 
The intrigues of the missionaries resulted in inflaming the 
savages with hate of the heretic English, and on September 
()th following, Vaudreuil liad the satisfaction of writing to 
the French minister, that "the Abnakis, the past 3'ear, 
1715, have taken from the English more than twenty 
fishing vessels," and that he had promised to build them a 
church. He also said that one of his principal efforts had 
been " to maintain peace with the savages and to hinder 
them as much as possible from going to the English to 
tniffic." This could only be done by making them ])res- 
ents every year, and he hoped " that his majesty will be 
willing to send this vear to Canada thirtv thousand livres 
of presents for th(» savages, and to continue to send every 
year those that it is customar}^ to give them." He sug- 
gested tliat "thirty thousand weight of powder, sixty 
thousand of lead and six luindred hunting guns" ])e sent. 
" The latter are known to the savaijes who want no others 
but those of Tulle." Thev use "from twentv to twentv- 
five thousand weight of powder annually." In his report 
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to the government the 14th of the following month he 
remarked that " the Abnakis, Micmacs and Malecites, and 
others in the missions of the Jesuit fathers, Rale and 
Loyard, remain on the sea coast, but they declare that 
upon the slightest rupture, they will be on the side of the 
French." The coiTespondcnce of the period reveals un- 
ceasing efforts on the part of the French to influence the 
savages against the English. 

On October 29th, 1720, Father Charlevoix sent a memoir 
to the Duke of Orleans explaining the situation of affairs 
which had })een brought about between the savages and 
the English. Several savage chiefs appeared before Vau- 
dreuil and enquired if he would openly help them against 
the English. "I will engage," said the wily Frenchman, 
"the other savage nations to assist you." At these words 
they replied, with a mocking laugh, "Know that we and 
all the nations of this great continent whenever we wish 
will unite to drive out all stranofcrs, whoever thev mav be." 
Vaudreuil, surprised, and realizing that they must be 
appeased, exclaimed dramatically, "that rather than aban- 
don them to the mercv of the Enjiflish he would march 
himself to their relief." Continuing, Charlevoix compla- 
centlv savs, "Monsieur Vaudreuil aflSnns that he has a 
trusted man among the savages of Norridgewock, who is 
wholly devoted to him, and by whose means, he will make 
the others do all that he mav wish. Those who know the 
savages better are convinced that he should not trust to 
this. Monsieur Begon, on the other hand, is of the 
opinion that it is necessary that some rattle bmin of a 
sava^je should strike the En^^lish a blow that leads to war." 

The efforts of the French to arouse the enmitv of the 

ft- 

savaws a<niinst them soon became known to the En«:lish. 
Not onlv was the j^arrison which held Port Roval, the 
gateway of Acadia, constantly menaced by the savages, 
but the settlements in New Entrland were scourged bv 
them. The French supplied them with guns and ammuni- 
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tion, and instmcted them that the land was theirs, and 
that they should drive out the English intruders. French 
officers disguised as savages led them in their reprisals 
upon the settlers. While Vaudeuil and his associates were 
writing polite letters to the English authorities, they were 
urging their emissaries to inflame the savages against them. 
On March 13, 1721, letters from Vaudreuil and Begon, 
addressed to Rale, the French governor's " trusted man " 
at Norridgewock, having been captured by the English, 
Governor Shute addressed the Lords of Tirade as follows : 

" My Lords : 

"In mv Letter of the 13th December last to the Rt Honble 
Board, I tooke the liberty to hint to your Lordships that I 
had good reason to Suspect that Mons'r Vaudreuil, the 
Governor of Canada did Underhand stir up my Neighbor- 
ing Indians to Maletreat His Majesty's liege Subjects. 

'* The Inclosed Letters will give plain Demonstmtion that 
my Suspicions were well Grounded. I have only sent your 
Lordships well attested Cop^^s, not daring to send the origi- 
nals, and run the riscjue of the Sea without direct Orders 
from home so to do. 

*' I shall take the liberty to remarke to Your Lordshi{)8, 
that these Letters were found in Mons'r Rale's House, a 
ffrench Jesuite who constantly resides among my Neigh- 
boring Indians & is Useing his Utmost Indeavours to En- 
gage them in a War against the English 

The Indians have latelv killed some of our Cattle & threaten 
our Eastern Settlements, So that I am Under some Appre- 
hension that a War will break out this Summer (which I 
will Indeavour if ])ossible to prevent) Except some Meas- 
ures be taken to oblige the ffrench Government at Canada 
to Act Strictly up to the Stipulations agreed to betwixt the 
Crowns of Great Brittain & France." 

The followin<2: dav he addressed a f()rci])le and manlv 
letter to Vaudreuil, informing him of the letters in his pos- 
session, and appealing to him to desist from his treacherous 
and cruel proceedings. He did not do this, hoAvever, and 
the result was an Indian war, with all its attendant cruel- 
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ties ; a war for which the emissaries of France, in the livery 
of Rome, were wholly responsible. 

While the French were thus laboring to keep alive the 
fires of war between the savages and their English neigh- 
bors, they were not idle in Acadia. They fully realized 
the advantages which they possessed in having a people 
occupying English territory who were bound to them by 
ties of blood and sympathy. Every effort was made by 
the priests who were sent among these "neutrals," as they 
were called, to hold them to the interests of France, and to 
prevent them from becoming anything more than nominal 
subjects of Great Britain. 

In 1715 Lieutenant-Governor Caulficld commanded in 
Acadia. As the time for the departure of the inhabitants, 
under the treaty, had expired, steps were taken to admin- 
ister the oath of allegiance to those remaining, but without 
success. The inhabitants of Mines and Beaubassin flatly 
refused to take the oath, giving as an excuse that they " had 
made engagement to return under the rule of the King of 
France." At Port Royal, however, they offered to take an 
oath to maintain allegiance to Great Britain while they 
remained in the country, provided they should be peimitted 
to depart at any time without hindrance. 

At this time Pere Gaulin was acting as missionary at 
Port Royal. Through his hands passed the presents to the 
savaiires, and bv his advice the Acadians acted. He w^as 
intensely inimical to the English, and ready to do anything 
to cause them discomfort. He had, before the peace, which 
resulted in the cession of Acadia to the English, gathered 
a considerable body of men against them before Annapolis 
Royal, to which he laid unsuccessful siege. He was a man 
full of resources, and unscrupulous, if we may believe the 
French governor of Louisbourg, who rendered him sub- 
stantial aid on that occasion. Such a man was bound to 
prevent the people, if possible, from becoming loyal sub- 
jects to a nation against whom he was hostile to the core« 
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He liad taught the savages " to assert their native rights " 
to the ceded territory, and he was e(|ually ready to teach 
the Acadian French to refuse to take the oath of allegiance 
to Great Britain, which it was necessary that they should 
take, if they expected to enjoy her confidence and protec- 
tion. Five years after Lieutenant-Governor Caulfield's 
attempt to make them take this oath, Geneml Phillips made 
another attempt, and we find Pere Gaulin acting on the 
occasion as their spokesman. His majesty, he said, was 
very good to interest himself in their affairs, but that the 
proposal meant nothing less than a violation of their oath 
before Governor Nicholson, and that thev wished to remain 
faithful to their word without changing anything, because 
if they modified its terms, it would expose them to the 
resentment and vengeance of the savages. This subterfuge, 
for it was nothing less, was understood by the English, as 
appears by the minutes of the Council, September 27th, 
1720— 

"That the French inhabitants do persist in refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain, 
and look upon themselves as the indispensable liege sub- 
jects of France, by the engagement they have laid them- 
selves under, and from which their Priests tell them they 
cannot be absolved. . . . Tliat these inhabitants and 
the Indians are entirelv influenced and guided bv the Gov- 
ernment of Cape Breton, and the missionary Priests resid- 
ing among them." 

This condition of affairs caused the Lords Commissioners 
for Tmdo and Plantations to address a memorial to the 
King, in which they said that the Acadians, who have 
remained in the province since the cession, "are entirely in 
the French interest, and bv their communication and inter- 
marriaires with the nei«:libourin«: Indians, have grained them 
to their ])artv ; wliorcbv thev are enabled upon anv occa- 
sion to en<2ra<j:e the said Indians in a war a^j^ainst vour 
Majesty's subjects — that the little trade derived in this 
country at present is entirely in the hands of these French 
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inhabitants — For which reason, as well as many others, it 
is absolutely necessary for your Majesty's Service that 
these French inhabitants should be removed." This was in 
1721, and is the key-note of the movement, which resulted 
in the deportation of this unhappy people more tlian thirty 
years later. 

It is plain that this deportation was no hasty affair, and 
that it might have been averted at any time, had it not been 
for the cruel policy of the missionaries, which prevented 
the Acadians from taking the only step possible to avert it. 
One of the most active of these in the early history of the 
Acadians, was Pere Gaulin ; "that old, mischievous incen- 
diary," as he was denominated by Lieutenant-Goveraor 
Doucett. In one of Doucett's reports to the Lords of 
Trade, he says that "a good deal of plunder" taken from 
the English in 1722, was in his chapel, " when he was there 
to say mass to the Indians." On another occasion, says 
Mascarene, he received the ransom of English soldiers 
captured by his savages, and it is recorded of him in mem- 
oranda of the French Council, that he was "a brave man 
and capable of organizing and even conducting" the savages 
"on an expedition." In the same document it is recom- 
mended that instead of " 300 livres " which he was receiv- 
ing, he "might be granted 500 livres on the Staff." In 
1727, Louis XV., having received an erroneous repoit that 
fiaulin had advised the savages to make peace with the 
English, informed St. Ovide of the report, and ordered 
him to contiiuie to "encourage hostilities." To this St. 
Ovide replied that "so far from M. Gaulin and the other 
missionaries having prevailed upon the Indians to do so, 
tliat they had, on the contrary, incurred the displeasure of 
the Englisli for having incited the Indians to continue the 
war." Another of these missionaries was St. Pone y, who, 
if we may l)elieve the rei)ort of Pere Maillard to his supe- 
rior, "adroitly intercepted" letters of the English Gover- 
nor, which fact, he says, " has been reported to us by those 
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who were charged with the conveyance of these letters." 
Of Le Loutre, so much has ah*eady been written, that it is 
unnecessary to detail the career of this restless plotter of 
mischief, as it is of others who were engaged in the same 
business. A single instance of his cruelt}'^ we may be par- 
doned for quoting. Says Knox, who was his contempo- 
rary, " he left a most remarkable cliai-acter behind him in 
Nova Scotia for inhumanity, insomuch that a sentinel who 
had been placed over him (and had formerly the misfor- 
tune, when in a regiment stationed in that country, of being 
his prisoner, and was mii*aculously preserved from being 
scalped alive, to which cruel fate he had been doomed by 
this same Priest, who marked him with a knife round the 
forehead and pole in order to strip off the entire scalp) 
and, recollecting his face, unfixed his bayonet, with an 
intent, as he undauntedly confessed, to put him to death, 
had he not been with the greatest difficulty prevented from 
executing what he called a just vengeance on him. The 
soldier's resentment was so great, and he appearing before 
the Commander-in-Chief so detcnnined, that it was thought 
necessary to remove him to England, and exchange him 
into another corps." 

These men continued their work incessantl}^ during the 
long peace which existed between France and England from 
1713 to 1744, when the two nations again came into con- 
flict. Mascarene, who has been greatly extolled for his 
kind and wise government of Acadia, had been in command 
for a number of years, and so continued through the war, 
which teiminated in 1748. It has been attempted to show 
that Mascarene always regarded the Aeadians as loyal and 
obedient subjects of Great Britain. Such, however, was 
not the case. Early in his experience with tliem he says, 
"The French who, like any new concjuered people, were 
glad to flatter themselves with the hope of recovering what 
they had lost, saw with a great deal of satisfaction our moat 
walls every day tumbling down, our hospitals filling with 
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sick soldiers, — and thought no doubt no less than to oblige 
us to relinquish the fort and to fall under their national 
government again. About this time they dispatch't almost 
unknown to us the ' priest ' from Manis to Canada with an 
account as may be supposed of all this." Later, he says, 
after the garrison had sustained a loss, " The French after 
this changed their countenance at once, and of humble and 
in appearance obedient, turn'd haughty and imperious, and 
threatened no less than to take us by assault and put every 
one of us 'to the edge of the sword.'" And to show how 
he regarded the situation at the close of the war in 1748, 
when he retired from his office, the following extracts are 
made from his report : 

" It has appeared very plain to all on this side, that if the 
French when at Lewisbourg, had carried their point and 
mastered this Province, the addition of strength they would 
have acquired in gaining four or five thousand French In- 
habitants able to carry arms, join'd to the several Ti'ibes of 
Indians, who to a man are all at their Devotion, and a 
Country able to supply them with Provisions, they would 
in less than a vear have overrun the Governments of New 
England. Those from Canada have since the taking of 
Lewisbourg, made two or three attempts in expectation of 
ships and Troops from France, to carry on the same scheme 
in which they have been disappointed. The cessation of 
arms, and the Peace like to ensue will for the present put 
an end to their projects, but as they are to have Lewisbourg 
restored to them, a few years will put them in the same 
Posture they' were at the beginning of the War, and if an- 
other occasion offers, they may renew their Projects, and 
by the experience they have had from their former miscar- 
riages, they will take better measures to render them more 
successful. . . . From whence it appears how neces- 
sary it is to put this Province on a better Foot than it has 
been or is at present. One of the greatest inconveniences 
it labours under is in having a large number of Inhabitants, 
who cannot l)e reckon'd to be attached to the British Inter- 
est ; and though they have been kept from joining the Ene- 
my in Arms, it cannot be depended upon but that they may 
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do so at some other time. The diflBculty of removing them 
has been represented in the Letter addressed to Governor 
Shirley the 7th Dec'r 1745, and which I had the honour to 
transmit to your Lordships, and to which I humbly refer. 
To counterballance the Deadweight of these French Inhabit- 
ants, a Number of British Familys might be settled on the 
Eastern Coast of this Peninsula." 

Even the kind and benevolent Mascarene had considered 
the question of deportation ten years before it was begun, 
and when he had ended with them, had no confidence in 
their fidelity, although he had been able to keep them from 
open acts of disloyalty. He was evidently so well pleased 
with his success in this regard, that, whenever possible, he 
took occasion to report that they were submissive and 
peaceable. The coiTespondence of the period, French and 
English, reveals without a shadow of doubt how the French 
" Neutrals," so called, were regarded by both peoples, and 
it is idle to ignore their opinion. Vaudreuil on November 
10, 1720, wrote ''that the French at Port Royal were well 
disposed to throw off the yoke of the English," and we 
have seen how Mascarene regarded them. 

Says Secretary Sherriff in March, 1745, "We are in 
Danger not only from Old France, but even from that our 
Neighbouring Province, if our Inhabitants are not re- 
moved." 

Says Shirley Ma}' 10, 174(3. "I am persuaded nothing 
has hinder'd the Acadians from taking up Amis against his 
Majesty's Garrison at Annapolis, but the Terror which the 
frequent Visits of the arm'd Vessels and Succours sent from 
this Place — struck 'em with." 

Similar quotations might be almost indefinitely multi- 
plied, but those are perhaps sufficient. The (juestion is 
I)re.sscd, as thougli it estal^lished the status of the loyalty 
of the Acadians to Great Britain, why did they not join 
the French expeditions sent among them to expel the 
En^jlish? The answer is not far to seek; Shirley in fact 
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has answered it. They did not dare to. The French had 
abandoned them once to the English, and they distrusted 
their power to protect them, while they had a wholesome 
respect for English push and tenacity. Of the feeling 
among the conquered people against the English, Knox 
gives us a glimpse. He says, "Though the better sort of 
them generally behaved with tolerable decency, yet the 
poorer sort — being employed as servants and workmen — 
took frequent occasions (which, however, never passed 
unpunished) of being impertinent in displaying the fruits 
of the good education they had received, for, in driving a 
team of oxen, if an Officer or other British subject passed 
them on the street or road, they instantly called out to 
their cattle, by names of Luther, Calvin, Cronmer (mean- 
ing Cranmer) &c., and then laid most unmercifully on the 
poor beasts with their whips or clubs, as if they had in 
realitv orot those eminent men under their hands." 

In 1748 the war between France and England, which 
had lasted for four years, came to a close, and a treaty 
was signed at Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Louisbourg and 
other teiTitory captured by the English in the war were 
restored to France. This was a grave mistake on the 
part of England, and caused much irritation in New Eng- 
land, whose frontier settlements had grievously suffered 
from the savages, who had been instigated to make war 
upon them by French emissaries ; indeed, the people of 
New England never forgave England for restoring to their 
inveterate enemy the strongly fortified city, considered 
almost impregnable, which had been forced to yield to the 
valor of their troops. 

Acadia remained, as it had for thirty-six years, a province 
of Great Britain, but its boundaries were still sufficiently 
undefined to give rise to conflicting claims by both English 
and French. To offset the power of her rival, the seat of 
whose power was Louisbourg, England founded Halifax 
and planted there, in the summer of 1749, a colony of 
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about three thousand persons, well equipped in all that 
was necessary for the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment. 

Governor Cornwallis, who had succeeded Mascarene, de- 
termined to exact from the Acadians the oath of allegiance 
which they had so long refused to take, and he immedi- 
ately issued a proclamation commanding the people to 
appear within a given time and take the oath. This they 
refused to do, and declared that rather than take it they 
would leave the country. This reply greatly irritated 
Comwallis, and he dismissed them with harsh words. 
From this time the secret hostility which had always 
existed between the English on the one hand and the 
Acadians and savages on the other, continued to increase, 
and frequently displayed itself in acts of violence. The 
Abbe Le Loutre, who has already been mentioned, proved 
to be a terrible foe to the English, and fomented trouble 
to the extent of his ability. 

In 1752 Cornwallis was succeeded by General Hopson, 
who evidently exerted himself to establish peace among 
the discordant elements by which he was surrounded. 
The liberal policy of Hopson had its effect, and some of 
the Acadians who had left the country petitioned to be 
allowed to return, but stated in their petition that they 
could not take the oath of allegiance, alleging the old 
excuse that their refusal to do so was caused by fear of the 
savages. Just how far this excuse was realh^ true is 
(juestionable ; it certainly served its pur[)ose for a time. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, for the Acadians, Hopson's 
mild rule came to an end in 1753, and Lawrence, a man of 
a different type, succeeded to the government. Lawi-ence 
was an active, energetic man, a good soldier, and one who 
believed in obedience to authority. Alluding, just after 
his assumption of office, to the status before the courts of 
the Acadians, he savs : "The French emissaries still con- 
tinue to perplex them with difficulties about their taking 
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the oath of allegiance." He was determined, however, to 
bring the unsatisfactory relations which had so long existed 
between them and the government to an end. He was 
satisfied that the only way for England ever to hold her 
possessions securely was to colonize the country with her 
own people, and to make the French inhabitants take the 
oath of allegiance or displace them. He was a soldier, 
and fully realized the danger of sending these people to 
swell the ranks of the enemy. On August 1st, 1754, he 
wrote the Lords of Trade, setting forth the condition of 
affairs, and in this letter, speaking of the Acadians, de- 
clares it as his opinion, " that it would be much better, if 
they refuse the oath, that they were away." Can we 
wonder at this opinion ? For more than forty years they 
had baffled the attempts of the English governors to make 
of them loyal subjects. The situation was one full of 
perplexities. War was likely to break out at any time 
between France and England, and here was a rapidly 
increasing population, which even if it were not an active 
ally of the enemy, would at least be, as Mascarene de- 
clared it to be, " a dead weight " to the government. At a 
council held at Halifax, July 3rd, 1755, the final test of 
loyalty was placed before the deputies who represented the 
Acadians. They were asked to show the proof of their 
fidelity to the government, which they had affirmed, 
by taking the oath of allegiance. This they declined 
to do. They were informed that for "Six Years past 
the same thing had been often proposed to them, 
and had been as often evaded under various frivol- 
ous pretences, that they had often been informed 
that some time or other it would be required of 
them and must })e done, and that the Council did not 
doubt that tliov knew the Sentiments of the Inhabitants in 
jreneral, and had fullv considered and determined this 
point with regard to themselves before now, as they had 
already been indulged with six Years to foiiu a Resolution 
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thereon." Their request to return home and consult their 
constituents further on the subject was refused, and they 
were told tliat they must now finally decide whether they 
would or would not take the oath. They again refused, 
and were allowed until the next morning to form a final 
resolution. On the next morning they appeared before 
the Council, and upon their refusal to take the oath, were 
informed that they were no longer British subjects, and 
would be treated as subjects of France. Orders were 
given to direct the Acadians to send new deputies in their 
behalf with "regard to Taking the Oath, and that none of 
them should for the future be admitted to Take it after 
having once refused to." The deputies who had already 
refused to take the oath here relented and offered to take 
it, but were refused the privilege. In spite of this, on the 
25th of July the new deputies appeared before the Council 
at Halifax, bringing the final answer of the inhabitants, 
that they refused to take the oath of allegiance, though 
they declared their fidelity to Great Britain. This final 
refusal decided their fate, and Lawrence, on the 11th of 
August, wrote to the other governors in America, detailing 
what he had done and proposed to do. In this letter he 
states that they had unanimously refused to take the oath, 
and he asks " if they wou'd presume to do this when there 
is a large Fleet of Ships of War in the Harbour and a con- 
sidei*able land force in the Province, what might not we 
expect from them when the approaching Winter deprives 
us of the former, and when the troops which are onl}' 
hired from New England oceasionalh', and for a small time, 
have returned home? * * * As their numbers amount 
to near Seven thousand Persons, the driving them off with 
leave to go whither they i)leased, wou'd have doubtless 
strengthened (^anada with so (^()nsidera])le a Number of 
Inhabitants, and as they have no cleared land to n'we them 
at present, such as were able to bear Arms must have been 
immediateh' employed in annoying this and the Neighbour- 
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ing Colonies. To prevent such an inc^onvenience it was 
judged as necessary, and the only practicable measure to 
divide them among the Colonies, where they may be of 
some use as most of them arc healthy and strong People." 
This was the plan that was carried out. The governors of 
the Colonies, however, for the most part were not pleased 
with this arrangement, and refused to provide for their 
residence among them. This, of course, caused much suf- 
fering among them, and many of them wandered about, 
finding no settled place of abode. Many finally found 
their way back to their French kinsmen. 

This dispersion of the Acadians has been characterized 
as an act of cruelty surpassing in atrocity anything ever 
done by the French, not excepting the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or the wholesale burnings of Protestants. 
This is, of course, exaggeration. That it was an act of 
cruelty is admitted. The question is, was it necessary? 
The English were in a precarious position, face to face 
with a treacherous enemy, French and savage, with a sub- 
ject population hostile to them at heart, and liable at any 
time from inactive lookers-on to become active enemies. 
The situation described cannot be questioned. It is possi- 
ble that if they had not sent away the Acadians, they 
might have finally completed the conquest of the countrj^ 
but this we have no right to affinn. It is ceitain that 
man}" of the wisest and most patriotic among them re- 
ofardcd the removal of the Acadians and the colonization 
of the couiitrv left vacant bv them, as a necessitv. It has 
even l)een asked if it woukl not have been better for Eng- 
land and tlie English race if the scheme of deportation had 
been extended. 

The Acadians have been depicted by some writers as 
having been a people (|uite a!)ove the common passions of 
mankind; living ^'an idyllic life" of simplicity, purity 
and freedom from guile ; loving and lovable. The truth 
is, that we shall find their counterpart in the French 
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habiians of today. In Vol. 284 of Nova Scotia Docu- 
ments, under the title, " Observations on tlie Progress of 
Agriculture in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with 
notices of Acadian manners and customs, in a project of 
Moses de la Dernier, Esq.," they are thus described : 

''The former inhabitants, the Acadians who were settled 
before us on the different rivers which empty in the Bay 
of Fundy, had many difficulties to encounter — being 
ignorant of the nature and fertility of these valuable 
Marshes — but so soon as they acquired the knowledge 
of their gi-eat production of all sorts of Grain, and the 
facility of Obtaining Great Ci-ops with little Labour, They 
gave up the cultivation of the upland to that degree as to 
make no use of their manure, and also chose to remove 
their barns and Hovels, rather than cart it away. They 
were so ignorant of the true principles of Husbandry that 
in the course of a century and a half they neither made 
cheese nor butter that was merchantable, and not having 
any knowledge of trade and commerce and no emulation 
or animation, but full of Bigotry and superstition, they 
disdained to avail themselves of Instructions which they 
might have had from Strangers, who settled from time to 
time among them — They did not labour more than half 
their time, the other half being chiefly taken up by their 
holidavs." 

This writer was much nearer them in point of time 
than we are ; but. that they are fairly represented by 
the habitant of today is declared by Joseph Guillaume 
Barthe, mcmbre de Tlnstitut Canadien, in his remarkable 
book, "Le Canada Rceonquis par la France." "In spite," 
he proudly says, " of two centuries of foreign domination 
and unheard of efforts put forth by the new possessors to 
assimilate the inhabitants of the conquered country, the 
French of Canada always preserve the same language of 
their fathers, the same religion, the same customs, the 
same kind of life." And he asks, " What more does one 
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want for the resemblance ? " Here we have the key to the 
whole matter. From the beginning they have been taught 
by their priests to preserve their habits and customs, their 
traditions and folk-lore, and, above all, their language and 
fealty to France and to Rome. They have had constantly 
kept before their eyes the picture of a new epoch, with 
France the holy son of Rome crowned with the laurel of 
victory, and dispensing to them with a lavish hand the 
treasures of which they have been despoiled by the heretic 
usurper, who lies prone under the iron heel of the im- 
perious victor. This vision is as bright today as it was 
to the poor Acadians in the time of Graulin and St. Poncy 
and Le Loutre. The Ancten Regime is to be again 
restored, and New France is to rule not only the domain 
of which England has despoiled her, but New England as 
well, and who knows how far beyond her bounds? This 
dream seems almost too wild for sane men to entertain, 
but it is entertained as a matter of faith ; indeed, it has 
become a dogma and is tenaciously adhered to even by 
men regarded as wise. 

Some time ago the papers of New Orleans gave a report 
of a lecture by a prominent lawyer of that city, delivered 
to a French association. In this lecture the bald declara- 
tion was made that the French people were to be restored 
to their ancient rights to this continent. The fecundity of 
the French people was dwelt upon, and attention was 
drawn to the increasing sterility of the Anglo-Saxons, 
which, it was stated, would in time give the French a 
numerical superiority. The enthusiastic speaker urged 
his hearers to maintain their ancient traditions, their 
habits and customs, and, above all, their language and 
religion. They were advised to keep their children 
out of the English schools, and to maintain schools of 
their own everywhere. Money, he said, was being lib- 
erally supplied by their kinsmen in France to maintain 
such schools, in which loyalty to French ideas must be 
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taught. They were admonished to maintain ever bright 
the fires of loyalty to France. He told them that in 
New England the good work of French colonization was 
spreading, and that in Louisiana the promise of future 
French domination was good. He advised his hearers not 
to pennit their children to contract marriages with the 
English, but to keep themselves a separate people in every 
respect and to use the English language only when obliged 
to use it. These sentiments are only too common in 
Canada. At a recent meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada at Montreal were several members of French ex- 
traction, but at the same time English subjects, as their 
ancestors for several generations had been. To the sur- 
prise of some of the American delegates, their papers were 
in the French language, although the audience was mostly 
English. The president, who was English, at the close of 
one of these papers, quietly but pleasantly remarked that 
the paper was interesting, but would have been more so if 
it had been in English. The rebuke was not sufficiently 
pointed, as many doubtless felt. Here Avere men who had 
been born and bred under the free and beneficent rule of 
England. To her broad and liberal institutions they owed 
a debt of gi-atitude which they could never repay, and yet 
they deliberately emphasized the fact that they were still 
French, and prided themselves in being so. We cannot 
understand this intense loyalty to a foreign power until we 
find its source in the religious teaching of these people. 
From the day of England's acquisition of the country they 
have been taught that her rule was to be temporary, and 
that Providence was at last to restore to France her 
ancient dominions. Rome, whom Cardinal Gibbons him- 
self declares is ruled b}^ "a bureau of administrators," and 
whom Victor Charbonel, in his late letter to the Pope 
relin(|uishing his clerical office, so fittingly denominates 
"an ecclesiastical organization, which uses religion for 
skillful administration, makes it a domineering power, a 
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means of social and intellectual oppression, a system of 
intolerance," has sedulously fostered this wild dream, in 
order to herself hold the people in subjection to her 
dictates. Barthe, whose book, "Canada Reconquered by 
France," has already been quoted, after rejoicing in the 
fact that the French under British rule have never changed, 
thus effervesces : " New Hebrews by the rivers of Babylon, 
they ardently aspire to return to that family from which 
they have been gi'ievously separated by the exigencies of 
inexorable politics. Their only way of salvation in this 
terrible alternative, at least for the moment, is to solicit 
and obtain the patronage of the ancient metropolis, which, 
by diverting to them a part of its superfluous population, 
will enable them in a measure to counterbalance and live 
on the same footing of equality with the ever increasing 
English emigration, thus aiding them in repressing the 
American invasion. Later, Eternal Providence, who 
watches over the progress and liberty of all people or- 
phaned or disinherited, and who when they have attained 
their majority, or the fullness of their strength, cries in 
their ears these all powerful words, * arise and walk, be- 
cause thou hast no more need of tutelage, and because 
thou also hast the right of sitting at the common feast,' 
later, we say, Eternal Providence will achieve for Canada 
complete eniaiicipation." His closing words are equally 
remarkable, and we may add one more brief quotation. 
" Behold," he cries, " O France, our worth ! Behold what 
we have done to remain faithful. For thee, it now is, to 
decide if we shall be punished for this fidelity by a com- 
plete abandonment ; if we shall be disowned by thee, be- 
cause Destiny has torn us from thy arms ; if we shall be 
forgotten because misfortune has in some small degree 
altered our resemblance. Then wouldst thou be less sren- 
erous than Joseph sold by his brethren, who recognized 
them in the day of his j)rosperity, and surely it is not we 
who have sold thee." Then follow certain "Pieces Justifi- 
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catives," or Proofs, showing what steps have been already 
taken to reconnect the bonds of sympathy with France. 
It is difficult for an American or an Englishman to believe 
that the author of this book is serious, yet he has been 
accepted by Frenchmen in Canada and France as voicing 
the advanced sentiments of Frenchmen on both continents ; 
indeed, as prophetic of the future restoration to power of 
New France, more resplendent in glory than ever. As 
has been said, it is difficult for one in whose veins cir- 
culates the temperate blood of the Anglo-Saxon to take 
these utterances as serious ; but this difficulty vanishes 
when we consider the cliaracter of some of the publications 
which are circulated among the French operatives in our 
New England factory towns and their kinsmen over the 
border. 

Take but one of these publications of the better sort. 
The Bethelem^ a monthly illustrated magazine, published 
in several languages and devoted to the interests of St. 
Anthony, who is its patron. In its columns are advertised 
certain "holy industries," some of which are the sale of 
rosaries, chaplets, crosier beads and " memorial lists of the 
poor souls in Purgatory," all of which are "enriched" Avith 
various indulgences. 

The department devoted to correspondents is filled with 
responses from all parts of the Union, which are painful 
to read, as they indicate that the minds of the writers are 
as clouded with superstition as if they belonged to the 
middle ages instead of the Nineteenth Century.^ This is 
only alluded to in order to refresh our memories respect- 
ing the kind of teaching which the Acadians received, and 
as a reminder of what their descendants a century and a half 
later are receiving, and it is unwise for a modern author 



^Thu8 one man sends a gift because through the Saint's help he has been enabled 
to purchase a piece of property at a price desired, and another because he has sold 
his house at a good price. A woman contributes for the benefit of the Souls in 
Purgatory because the Saint has procured work for her husband and son, and 
others for various services rendered by the Saint. 
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to contend that the Acadians, ignorant and superstitious, 
and practised upon by such inventions as have been men- 
tioned, were independent of their teachers, and followed 
untrammelled the dictates of their own judgments in 
refusing to become loyal English citizens. 

When we consider the case of these poor people, of 
families forcibly removed froni their homes, often sepa- 
rated, and compelled to wander in exile, suffering want, 
and always unwelcome guests, we may well shed tears of 
sympathy for them ; and knowing their character, how 
simple and ignorant and stubborn they were, how firm 
their belief in the value of merit resulting from obedience 
to the teachings of their missionaries, we need not wonder 
that they went blindly on, through physical inconvenience 
and suffering, to attain a reward commensurate therewith ; 
and this, it may be reasonably affiimed, and not English 
trickery and cruelty, as has been asserted, caused the 
deportation of the Acadians. 
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THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 



Not long ago this question was put to a person of literary 
aspirations : " What would you rather be — a famous poet, 
historian, or novelist?" '^ You have," he replied, ^'exactly 
indicated my ambition by the order in which you have put 
your question. I consider poetry the highest fomi of 
literary art, or indeed of all art ; hence, I would rather be 
a great poet ; but next to a great poet, I would be a gi-eat 
historian." "I think," said his questioner, "that the 
popular opinion is that anybody who can gather facts can 
^vrite history." '^Oh yes," was the reply, "and the popu- 
lar opinion may also be, that anyone who can rh}Tne can 
write poetry, I am inclined to believe, though, that the 
field of history to-day presents more attractions to literary 
ambition than any other." This recalls to mind a remark 
made a few years ago by a friend having an intimate 
accjuaintancc with historic documents in European archives, 
to the effect that the history of the American Revolution 
has yet to be written. Further conversation with him on 
the subject led me to make application through our 
American Minister in London, for the privilege of exam- 
ining the documents relating to that period in the office of 

the Public Records, to which public access is not allowed. 
Ui)on receiving peimission to do so, I spent a considerable 

time, in the presence of an attendant, in the examination 

of these documents, and so much was I impressed, after my 

study of them, by the truth of my friend's remark, that 

shoitly after, I suggested to the late Mr. Blaine, who I 

believed was intending to abandon the political field and 

devote himself to literary pursuits, that here was a work 



worthy of his devotion, and I am inclined to think that if 
his health had permitted, he might have given the subject 
serious attention. 

That the field of history has been but imperfectly culti- 
vated and still affords excellent opportunities to literary 
workers, I have no doubt all who are acquainted with the 
subject will admit; biit the Avriting of history requires 
special talent, and talent of as high an order as any other 
department of literature . The importance of good history 
in the education of a people cannot be over-estimated, yet 
we know how the study of history is neglected. This 
may be due in a measure to the quality of the history 
which has been placed in our educational institutions. 
Some of us may remember how we detested the drill in 
history to which we were subjected in our youth, and how 
long it took us to be able to regard with equanimity any- 
thing of an historic nature. To be compelled for half-an- 
hour daily to answer questions, rarely related to eaqh 
other, was, to say the least, tiresome. Such questions, for 
instance, as, "When was John Carver chosen Governor of 
Plymouth Colony ? " " What was the name of the Indian 
slain by Captain Miles Standish?" "To what tribe did 
Philil) belong ? " ** When was the cruel savage Paugus 
killed and by whom ? " Such questions were confidently 
answered, as well as some others, which are now warmly 
debated. I am not prepared to say that even history so 
taught was not productive of some good, but its value, I 
am sure, might have been increased an hundred fold by a 
more judicious method ; and here let us consider briefly 
one method, if no more, which is to begin with the history 
of the student's own town. Certainly he should know 
something of this, if of no other history, and it is quite 
possible to make the local history interesting, as may be 
made to appear farther on, when the town history is con- 
sidered. Having familiarized himself with the history of 
his own town, it would seem that the next practical step 



would be to learn something of his county and state. 
In this study the student will get a knowledge of the 
aboriginal inhabitants and colonization of his state ; its 
organization and development socially, commercially and 
politically, and the relations which bind its pai*ts together 
into a commonwealth, which must be of immense import- 
ance to him. By the time he has acquired a knowledge of 
the history of his town and state, it is quite likely that he 
will have foimed a taste for historical study, and will be 
quite ready to take up the study of the United States in 
its divisions and entirety. The student will b}'^ this time 
have perceived the intimate relations existing between the 
history of his own country and the countries of Europe ; 
first, of course, England, whose history he will now find a 
fascinating study, instead of the dry array of events which, 
had he taken up the study of English history earlier, 
would have appeared to him to have no relation to the 
history of his own country. Having acquired a knowledge 
of English history, more or less thorough, he must perforce 
take up the history of France, w^hich will present to him a 
more brilliant field than that of the cloth of gold, glorious 
"with plume, tiara and all rich array," and which is so 
intimately related to that of England and his own country, 
as to make it a part of a continuous narrative, whose 
splendid theme is the development of civilization. Of 
course the student will not stop here, but will continue to 
enlarge his field of vision, until it embraces the world. 
This method of studying history certainly possesses this 
merit, that the student, at whatever point he relinquishes 
his study, will have acquired a practical knowledge of that 
poi-tion of history most useful to him, which can hardly be 
aflSrmed of anv other method. 

Perhaps it may not be too much to affirm that the history 
of itself which a people puts forth, affords an approximate 
measure of its civilization, so intimately is it correlated 
Avith the popular intelligence. I hope that this may not 



be deemed severe later on, when I come to speak bf the 
town history. While criticising, however, the lack of 
method and the carelessness of many historians, we should 
recognize the difficulties which lie in his path. At the 
recent opening of the new building of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the president, and our associate, while 
making severe strictures upon some fonner methods of 
writing history, spoke of the many sources of knowledge 
which have been opened to the historian, and noted how 
difficult it had become for him to avoid prolixity on the 
one hand, or undue concision on the other. 

Everyone who has seriously and conscientiously made it 
a business to gather historical material relating to a par- 
ticular subject, realizes the magnitude of this difficulty, and 
how agreeable it would be to have some guide for its 
solution ; yet, at present, no such guide exists. Histories, 
imposingly voluminous, are written, which give one but 
the vaguest idea of important events, and too often no idea 
at all. This grows out of the attempt to cover too wide a 
field, and the necessity of condensation, and leads us to 
the belief that the future historian is to devote himself 
more and more to the writing of monographs. If this 
belief is correct, a most attractive view is opened to the 
historical writer, who can concentrate his attention upon a 
part of the field particularly interesting to himself, in 
which he can freely exercise his powers in the discovery 
of new facts and in tracing obscure relations between 
events, >vhich enforced attention to a wider field would not 
permit him to undertake. 

Perhaps it may be urged that, as history is the orderly 
expression of great forces whose continuity of action give 
it unity, it will by this method of procedure become frag- 
mentary and probably chaotic ; but reflection will show that 
this need not l)e so, for these so-called fragments will natu- 
rally come together and fall into their proper places in 
orderly sequence. Without doubt, when the ground shall 



have been sufficiently covered by monographists, general 
histories of .an encyclopedic character will be compiled, with' 
analytical indices, referring the student to existing mono- 
graphs, and briefly summarizing them, thereby serving as 
convenient reference books for those who do not desire to 
pursue the study of history more deeply. Of course general 
histories will be written, and if time permitted it would be 
interesting to consider what such histories are likely to be. 
Will they be philosophic in their character, following and 
laying bare the forces which operate in the evolution of 
civilization, and which result in epochs of startling signifi- 
cance? Very likely, and such study will present afield 
worthy of the powers of a Gibbon, a Hume, a Ranke, a 
Montesquieu or a Buckle. 

A well-known thinker, some time ago, in an address 
to a learned society, remarked that the writing of history 
was once a pleasant recreation, but had now become an 
exacting task. He depicted the man with a lively imagin- 
ation, who upon a few facts, or even half facts, would rear 
such structures as his genius might devise, structures 
artistically attractive, but quite as unreal as modern 
historical fiction ; though it should be observed that our 
modern romancists are becoming more and more careful to 
conform to historic truth. 

Since the admirable work of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity has come under public observation, this method of 
writing history has fallen into disrepute, and people are 
demanding more of the historian than fomierly. The 
author who takes his material at second hand and pads it 
with rhetoric, however artistic his work, will find a poor 
market for his wares. The public will no more be satisfied 
with such pabulum than the hungry man who comes too 
late for the roast will be satisfied with the sweets. Sub- 
stantial facts, following each other in orderly sequence and 
sparingly garnished, alone satisfy the present taste. Sub- 
stantiality and simplicity are made the order of the day. 
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It has been suggested tliat the study of history should 
begin with the Town History ; j'^et it is a common remark 
that the most unsatisfactory historical winting of the present 
day is to be found in our town histories. Everyone 
acquainted with the subject must be painfully aware that 
many of these works are constructed upon as haphazard a 
plan as our grandmothers' porridge, ''a bunch of herbs, 
such things as are handy, and salt to the taste." An author 
of a New England town history w^ho begins with a sketch 
of the mythical visit of the Scandinavians to our shores, 
continuing with a r^sum^ of the voyages of Gosnold and 
others hither, and finally gliding without apparent effort 
into the genealogies of John Fitzpatrick, Peter Jones, and 
other distinguished residents of the town, may be justly 
open to the suspicion that he has failed to give a due 
amount of attention to method. 

Such a history, however, is not without value, as it of 
necessity records some facts which might otherwise be lost ; 
indeed, it sometimes becomes of considerable pecuniary 
value, especially when a convenient fire reduces the edition, 
thereby enabling the enterprising bookseller to place it on 
his scarce list, so seductive to a certain class of collectors. 

The writing of a Town History is not an undertaking to 
be entered upon lightl3\ It is indeed a serious matter and 
requires the most painstaking research, as well as keen 
powers of analysis, and considerable facility of expression. 
If the student is to begin his historical study with local 
history, it sliould certainly be made as attractive to him as 
possible. A collection of unconnected events scattered 
through a prosaic narrative will give him a distaste for 
history from which he may never recover. It therefore 
behooves us to demand the verv best work in the Town 
Historj^ if we Avould place history where it belongs, in the 
front rank of educational agencies. 

Doubtless the selectman considers it praiseworthy in him 
to. help nominate the worthy pastor, the pushing young 
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schoolmaster or the life insurance agent, for the latter is 
popularly believed to possess abundant genealogical ability, 
to construct a history of his town, and it is, moreover, a 
laudable ambition for such nominees to place their names 
upon the title pages of such books, and far be it from me 
to discourage them. My plea is for a method which will 
render the Town History more useful. Is it possible to 
outline a method which may be applied generally to the 
writing of Town Histories ? In considering this question 
a few things seem evident. It would seem, for instance, 
that in writing such a history the first object of the author 
should be to place before his reader all the knowledge 
conceniing the town under treatment, which is available ; 
in fact, to anticii)ate, as far as possible, every question 
which he thinks anyone may be able to ask about it. 

If this assumption is true, it might be well for him to 
start with a description of its natural features ; its geology ; 
its flora and fauna^ and, if practicable, of its aboriginal 
inhabitants. All these are subjects of impoilance, which 
the citizen desires to know something about, and upon 
which it is the manifest duty of the historian to enlighten 
him. Apparently this should be followed by an account 
of the reasons that led its early settlers to select it for 
residence ; of their characteristics, and proceedings in 
organizing, naming and shaping it into a communal abode. 

Every town has an interesting history respecting its 
beginning, and often of its naming. Here is a town whose 
pioneer settlers, few in number, owing to religious differ- 
ences of opinion, which embittered their neighbors against 
them, pushed their way into the wilderness, far beyond 
the limits of civilization, and after many hardships found 
a promising place for settlement. Here they felled the 
forest, reared their rude cabins, and planted. They were 
not permitted to pursue their labor in peace. The savages 
prow^led about them in the shadows of the forest, and they 
had to keep ever at hand a weapon of defence against their 
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wild fury ; yet so pleasant were the relations of these iso- 
lated families, and those who soon joined them, that they 
called their town Harmony. Great bowlders were strewn 
about their cabins, and the ledges were ploughed with 
deep furrows. Near by was a strange mound, probably 
of aboriginal origin, and rude implements of stone were 
tui-ned up by the ploughshare. These and many other 
things connected with the locality fmnish subjects of 
interesting research. Finally the time amves when the 
citizens of the town desire a history, and how ought they 
to regard the man who undertakes to supply this want by 
beginning his book with a few unmeaning records, which 
he has found by chance, continuing with an account of a 
militia company, gossip respecting troubles in the first 
church, anecdotes of the village tavern, and a mass of 
genealogies as they have been picked up at haphazard? 
The question is a grave one, and worthy the cogitation of 
the selectmen of many aggi'ieved towns. 

But to continue the outline of a method for wi'iting a 
Town History. Having given an account of the begin- 
nings of a town, the author's task should not be one of 
much diflSculty. He should have at hand all the records 
and documentary material relating to the subject attainable. 
The gathering, arranging and indexing of such material 
should have occupied him for a long time, and he should 
from this, and such other material as he possesses, prepare 
a brief chronological skeleton of his subject for constant 
reference. He can now go forward, giving an account of 
the development of the town year by year ; of its educa- 
tion^, religious, political and business affairs ; and the 
part which it has played in the state and nation. If a 
genealogy of the town is needed, let that form a separate 
volume, and bear its proper title. This outline of a method 
for writing a Town History, as I am aware, is quite incom- 
plete. I have only intended it to be a suggestion, and if 
it serves this puipose it is sufficient. 
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I wish also to occupy a moment in speaking of some 
Indian words. It will be remembered that at a recent 
meeting of this Society, our honored associate, Dr. Hale, 
gave us an interesting talk upon this subject. At present, 
great confusion exists with regard to the pronunciation, 
orthogi'aphy, and especially the etymology of Indian 
words. So far as I have been able to discover, the Indian 
himself is unable to give reliable testimony regarding the 
etymology of his language. I have questioned him search- 
ingly and seen him shift his ground, after I thought I had 
settled a point, leaving me as perplexed as before. I 
recently spent some time with an intelligent Indian in 
camp and canoe, and availed myself of the opportunity I 
enjoyed to question him upon points regarding which I 
was in doubt ; one, in relation to accent. In words of 
three syllables, the accent is almost invariably upon the 
penult, and of two syllables on the ultima. Thus a fish is 
Nemds; the good spirit, Glooscdp (glooscdrp); the bad 
sipivit^ dldxeuse (arUxuse); a man, Sandp^^ (sandrpay); 
an exception is Sdgem (sdrgemj, a chief, and Sdffemd 
(sdrgemar)^ the chief. Using the word Abndki I was 
rather sharply corrected. "No," exclaimed the Indian, 
" it is Wdbaudki (wdrbauarky). As the word came to ug 
through the French, it is easily seen how we lost the 
sound of the w. One of the old names of Portland Neck 
was pronounced in the ujual way Mdchigon, "Very bad," 
said the Indian, " it is Machdgon,'' Piscdtaqua was also 
changed into Pascdtduqud (pascatawquar). It requires 
patience to elicit information from an Indian respecting 
the etj^mology of a word. "What," I asked, "is the 
meaning of Wickhagon?'' The reply was, "a book." 
"But," I said, "the Indians had no books. What is this 
bit of written paper ? " " Wickhagon " ; " and this bit of 
bark with characters upon it?" " Wickhagon too,'' was the 
answer. " But what are you thinking of," I asked, " when 
you say wickhagon ? " " Something that tells," was the 
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reply. This is pr()ha!)ly near the etymology of the word ; 
but one can never 1)e sure of exactness. Behind what mav 
he termed the ai)i)arent or sensuous etymoh)gy of a word 
is a subtler meaning wliirli batHes every effort to gi'asp it. 
Tlie Indian readilv coins words for our modem inventions. 
Thus the telephone is ^'nrchrtnontlc-oonaqudbMy^ a teiin 
complex in structure as well as meaning. 

Words adopted from Kuropean languages l)y the Indian 
are often claimed as his own. Many curious instances of 
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this kind niiirht ])e adduced if time allowed. Haliburtoii 
tells us that "loken,*' or '' poke-loken y'^ as the word is more 
eonnnonlv used bv the Indian miide, is an Indian word. 
The Indian speaking of a region abounding in marahy 
creeks and i)onds says that it is full of Boyans and poke- 
lokeihs. There is no doubt that hot/an is a good Gaelic 
word and means a bog, and poke is easih' enough a pouch, 
while loken is good Anglo-Saxon for an enclosure. The 
same may be said of /taf/us, a thicket, claimed by Indian 
guides jis a word of their own, th«* origin of which is 
beyond cjuestion. In closing this subject, I would remark 
that a full voca]>ularv of place-names, with their etvmolo":v, 
would be of great imi)()rtnnce to the historical student. 



/iV,v/^,.__l>a4ro 11, f(,r nVihauaki read WabatUiki. 

'* 12, for arrhhiiontic road arrhrmontw. 
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It has been the practice from the earliest times for 
civilized peoples to publicly commemorate important 
episodes in the lives of those who have made them- 
selves conspicuous by great achievements, not alone 
for the purpose of showing reverence for the mighty 
dead, but for the loftier one of keeping bright the 
memory of virtues worthy to be emulated by the 
living. 

It is in accordance with this practice that we have 
assembled to celebrate the nativity of a man so grand, 
that the memory of what he wrought for a great race 
from whose loins we sprang, has survived the mirk 
and moil of a thousand years. A thousand years ! 
How fared the world in that remote day when Alfred, 
the anniversary of whose death we conmiemorate, 
opened his eyes upon it? Surely it was not the 
world upon which we look to-day. Then, the activi- 
ties of men were universally devoted to war, and an 
able warrior stood for the highest type of manhood. 
Race strove with race and tribe with tribe marring 
the face of nature with carnage and desolation. To 
wrest their dearest possessions from alien peoples and 
devote them to servitude and sorrow, was a meritorious 



achievement worthy the meed of poetic eulogy, and 
the precious crown of heroic virtue. At the time 
of Alfred's birth, the little island of England was 
divided into petty principalities governed by rulers, 
who were jealous of each other, and who acted together 
against the common enemy, the Danes, only as their 
selfish interests dictated. These fierce sea rovers 
made annual incursiojis into the country, first despoil- 
ing the sea coast towns and then ascending the water 
ways into the interior, ravaging and slaying as they 
went. There was no part of England which was not 
kept in continual alarm by these raids of a cruel and 
implacable enemy, whose sudden appearance in unex- 
pected places, prevented the people from making com- 
mon cause against them, as they dared not leave their 
own settlements unprotected. Emboldened by suc- 
cess, these marauders swarmed together and estab- 
lished themselves permanently on the soil, which 
enabled them more successfully to prosecute their 
designs. Continual warfare and slaughter was the 
result, and for a long time it seemed that the English 
people were doomed to destruction. In this condition 
of afFairs the childhood and youth of Alfred were 
passed. Brave, prudent and sincere, he was the 
favorite of all. 

Says Asser, his friend and biographer, "Beloved 
was he by both father and mother alike with a great 
affection beyond all his brothers ; yea, the very darling 
of all. It was in the king's court that he was brought 
up. As he grew both in childhood and boyhood, so 
showed he ever fairer than his brethren, and, in looks 
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and words and ways, the lovesomest. Above all, from 
his very cradle and through all the distractions of 
this present life, his own noble temper and his high 
birth absorbed in him a longing after wisdom." 

When his father and three brothers had died after 
enjoying brief reigns, the last having been slain in 
battle, the advent of Alfred to the throne revived in 
the hearts of the P^nglish people a hope of deliverance 
from their pitiless oppressors. Though often reduced 
to ahnost hopeless conditions, his confidence in achiev- 
ing success never waned, and overcoming all obstacles 
he finally conquered the Danes, established order and 
placed England in a position of security not hitherto 
enjoyed. This alone would have entitled him to the 
term great, but it satisfied only a part of the worthy 
ambition which he cherished. Long continued war- 
fare had seriously interfered with the proper admin- 
istration of law, and education, and literature. As 
soon as peace was won the great warrior became a 
law-giver, and reconstructed the legal code of his 
realm, at the same time devoting himself to educa- 
tion and literature. As a man of letters Jusserand 
calls him, ** The chief promoter of the art of prose," 
and another French writer, Guizot, says that "He 
opened to the Anglo-Saxon tongue itself a new era by 
impenetrating it with strong thoughts and precise 
notions, which it was not yet accustomed to bear. 
Therein is the original work of Alfred, the seal of his 
genius." Well has Alfred been called a Miltiades for 
military genius, a Themistocles for statesmanship, and 
a Pericles for hjimanity and wisdom. 



We to-day honor Alfred not because he was a king, 
or a successful ruler of a great people, but as a wise 
and noble man, worthy of universal honor in any age ; 
in fact, a man whom every American, however high 
his ideal, may imitate with profit. 



ADDRESS AT FRYEBURG JUNE 17, 1904 

BY JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER 

Could we have stood here one hundred and Beven^-nine years 
ago, how different would have been the scene before us. Instead 
of this quiet village of pleasant homes, these cultivated fields and 
outlying &rmsteads, the thrift and industry of a Christian com- 
munity, we should have beheld a cluster of frail wigwams, a few 
patches of land under the rude cultivation of a savage people, 
and great forests whose bounds had never been explored by 
man. Through them not only prowled the supple savage, whose 
moccasined feet made no sound, but wild beasts innumerable, of 
which no trace now remains. 

The whole world then was unlike our world of to-day. Hie 
steam engine had not been thought of, and transportation was 
mostly on foot or by boat. But few public roads existed even in 
New England and almost none in Maine. 

Superstitious beliefs dominated the thought of the time. One 
who dared to doubt even the existence of witches was danger- 
ously near being a pestilent skeptic, who a few years earUer 
would have expiated his &ult on the gibbet. How would such 
people have regarded the telephone, the telegraph, and, espec- 
ially, the phonograph, with its ghostly voices, which even after 
one becomes familiar with them seem uncanny. Men were then 
contented with modes of life which we should regard now as 
indicative of extreme destitution. Although having an estab- 
lished government and living under the protection of its laws, 
their lives and property were never safe, owing to savage 
enemies who suddenly appeared and vanished like some awful 
specter who revelled in terror and death. 

It had become a fixed beUef with the white colonists at the 
time of which I speak, that if they would rear their families in 
safety these ^ Wolves with men's brains," as the pious Mather 
styled them, must be exterminated. The government was too 



poor to keep regular armies in the field to pnnish its elunve 
enemies, and so it enacted a law to pay men according to their 
efficiency in exterminating them, and a few, who were 
applauded by their contemporaries as the truest of patriots, 
accepted the terms, and went forth to the conflict. We may 
well imagine the gathering of these few brave men under Love- 
well, and their departure from Dunstable in the early spring, 
when the fields were just beginning to show their tender ver- 
dure, and their neighbors were busy preparing their lands for 
planting, and how their hearts were stirred by the sad farewells 
of their relatives and the enthusiastic plaudits of their friends, 
who watched them with straining eyes as they wound away over 
the hill until they disappeared from view. We can follow them 
upon the tedious march on which some fell sick by the wayside 
and could go no &rther; the encampment at Ossipee and the 
anxious council of war of the constantly weakening company, 
now in the enemies' country ; can hear the ring of their axes as 
the trees fall and the little fort goes up, which is to afford them 
shelter in case of disaster and retreat ; can follow their cautious 
approach to the stronghold of the terrible Paugus and his savage 
band, and witness the deadly struggle, which, at one time, 
seemed to have been decided against them; followed by the 
offer of quarter by the treacherous foe, which meant only death 
by prolonged torture ; the fresh onset ; the retreat and the final 
victory, which measured by the loss of brave men might well be 
called defeat. It requires no vivid imagination to picture these 
scenes, so graphically described in the simple account of the 
ancient chronicler. They are too picturesque indeed to fail to 
arouse the imagination of the dullest reader. I know that critics 
have condemned such attacks as this of Lovewell upon the sav- 
ages; but I think that they fail to take everything into their 
account. To me it seems that it had become a question of kill- 
ing a few score savages, or a much greater destruction of life, as 
well as of property. I am satisfied, too, that several of the actors 
in this stirring drama have not been awarded that meed of praise 
to which their heroic actions entitled them. Something akin 
to the heroism of the men of the Intrepid ; Somers, Wadsworth 
and Israel, in the Tunisian War; of Gushing in the Civil War; 
of Hobson in the late Spanish War; and of the Japanese 
inspired these men, who went into the wilderness to 



meet the most dangerons of foee, knowing that they mast be bo 
entirely out off from help in ease of defeat, or even sioknees, that 
death would be almost certain. And, then, oondder individual 
cases; that, for instance, of Bobbins, who, finding himself so 
severely wounded that he could not retreat, asked to have his 
gun charged, that when the savages came to scalp him he might 
kill one more of them ; of Fry, a young man of *^ Liberal educa- 
tion" as the chronicler describes him, who, when mortally 
wounded, prayed for the success of his comrades; of Farwell, 
Davis, Jones and Lovewell himself, who not only showed heroic 
fortitude but unselfish devotion to the cause they had espoused. 
Let the heroes of Pequaket hereafter receive the meed due them, 
for their story forms a notable page in our history. ' I have often 
roamed over this historic ground and conned the story of Love- 
well's Fight, and repeopled the scenes of the past, while the 
varied sounds of the distant village have been blown to my ears, 
and like many others have tried to put my thoughts into rhyme. 
May I close these brief remarks with such a rhyme, fashioned 
at the foot of Jockey Cap, which, after it has served my present 
purpose, may go the way of much poor poetry on the subject : 

Hark I hark I heard you not where the pines cluster thickly, 
A noise like the movement of moccasined feet ? 

As if through the shadows stole softly and quickly, 
One ever exi)ecting some foeman to meet ? 

*Ti8 only the wind as it stirs the gray hirches, 

Or wing of a bird as it flits through the wood ; 
High up where the hawk in security perches, 

A sentinel guarding the home of its hrood. 

But, surely, you heard, where like ghosts softly trailing 
Their robes, stalk the mists on the pond^s hither shore ; 

A cry like a war whoop, ^twixt laughter and wailing. 
Which a thrill to the heart like a swift arrow bore. 

*Tis only a bird to his mate strangely calling 
From out the gray mists where he floats all alone ; 

While eve^B gentle si>ell on the landscape is falling. 
Whose beauty the day called with Joy, all its own. 



Never more shall the gay beaded moccasin lightly 
Imprint the scant turf beneath the dark pines ; 
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Nor the war whoop he heard where so strangely and whitely, 
The moon like a face on the calm water shines. 

Where the Indian maiden met shyly her lover. 
Her tryst the fair Saxon keeps faithfully now ; 

With the same yearning stars throbhing softly aboTe her, 
And the same moon discreetly to list to her yow. 

Where the wigwam once stood on the bloom sprinkled meadowi, 
Above the broad elms the white church spire beams ; 

And the voice of its bell calling out from the shadows, 
Like the voice of an angel lures sweetly to dreams. 
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THE PARK SYSTEM OF PORTLAND 

WHAT rr CAN BE MADE 

By James P. Baxter 

CITY is not made in a day. Like every- 
thing of worth it grows by slow accre- 
tions. The adventurer seeking a dwell- 
ing place finally erects his log cabin on 
some spot which strikes his fancy, and 
other adventurers like him recognizing 
the advantages of the situation he has 
chosen, or, perhaps, the benefits to be derived from asso- 
ciation, pause from time to time in their search for places 
of habitation, and raise their rude roof trees near by ; 
thus, in process of time, appears a hamlet where once was 
wood or waste. 

But the pioneer settler having chosen wisely in selecting 
for a dwelling place the shore of some navigable river, or 
convenient harbor, the hamlet expands ; trade springs up ; 
ships come and go, facilitating business with other settle- 
ments ; rude streets are marked out ; the frame dwelling 
takes the place of the cabin ; church and schoolhouse are 
reared, and the hamlet becomes a town. 

But thus far in the struggle for existence and expansion 
necessities alone are sufficient to engross attention, and as 
the town grows, new necessities continue to arise. To 
facilitate traffic and intercourse, subserve the health, and 
promote the convenience of the inhabitants, streets must 
be graded and paved ; sidewalks laid ; sewers constructed ; 
water and light provided, and problems of transportation 
solved. When all these things have been accomplished 
the town has become a city. 

The evolution of the city from the hamlet, if we take 
the New England city for an example, has been slow and 



laborious, and though brick and stone have to a consider- 
able extent taken the place of wood, and though the bank, 
the church, the court house and other public buildings dis- 
play some attempt at architectural beauty, the city is but 
a city in name, and occupies a relation to the maturer 
cities of the world similar to that of the green country lad 
to the accomplished man of the world. 

It must now enter upon its finishing period if it would 
become the City Beautiful, to which all cities aspire. It 
must not only have its well kept streets and all other nec- 
essary belongings of a city, but beautiful mansions with 
well kept grounds ; public buildings of architectural impor- 
tance ; art galleries ; statues ; fountains ; public squares 
and gardens; parkways; playgrounds and parks. We 
have seen that in the development of the city, streets and 
sewers occupy the chief place of importance, and so they 
must continue to do, though, as more affluent conditions 
are attained, a proper proportion of the public revenues 
must be devoted to uses which appeal to the higher 
nature. 

Though I name last parkways, playgrounds and parks, 
which, with public statues may be said to indicate the 
advanced degree in civilization attained by a conununity, I 
do not consider them really least, and shall make them my 
theme. 

It is a hundred and thirty years since Portland was 
destroyed by Mowat, and for nearly a century after the 
beginning of its rebuilding it had not a single public park. 
It is true that a committee was appointed, August 17th, 
1836, to lay out ' 'Fort Burrows on Mount Joy for a public 
mall, ' ' but until within forty years Portland possessed no 
park, nor do any systematic efforts appear to have been 
made towards securing one, but immediately after the 
great fire of 1866, a portion of the territory which was 
burnt over was purchased and 

LINCOLN PARK 

laid out, one of the wisest achievements, when the con- 
ditions then prevailing are considered, of any municipal 
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administration since Portland became a city, and which 
may properly be termed the initial step in the development 
of our present park system, yet it was bitterly opposed 
even by some influential citizens, who denounced it as 
wicked extravagance. Its undertaking has always been 
to me a subject of surprise and admiration, and it is doubt- 
ful if it could have been successfully accomplished, but 
for the rude shock occasioned by the great calamity men- 
tioned, which broke through the conservatism, which a long 
period of undisturbed tranquility and business routine is apt 
to create in a community, and aroused our people from their 
apathy, giving them broader views and a more generous 
appreciation of civil obligations. It was not until Septem- 
ber 25th, 1879, that the city, by liberal concessions of the 
Deering heirs, acquired a portion of the park known as 
Deering's Oaks ; that is, the land extending from Deering 
avenue to the tannery property, and to a point on Portland 
street one hundred and forty feet easterly of the main 
entrance to the park. On February 3rd, 1890, upon a 
petition of J. S. Winslow and others, the first step was 
taken towards the acquisition of the site of Fort Allen, 
and it was finally purchased. From this small plot of land 
to Tukey's bridge nearly the entire Eastern Promenade 
belonged to private owners, and was liable to be occupied 
at any time by buildings. 

When I entered upon my duties as Mayor in the Spring 
of 1893, a good deal of excellent work had been accom- 
plished by the Park Commissioners. The Western Prom- 
enade had been improved ; Lincoln Park was in its present 
finished condition, and Deering's Oaks especially testified 
to the good taste and labor, which had been bestowed upon 
this, our most interesting park. 

Having seen the principal parks in this country and 
Europe, and realizing their great public importance, as 
well as the paucity of our own achievements in this 
regard, I resolved to do all in my power towards the crea- 
tion of a park system for Portland. With this end in view 
the surroundings of the lands already owned by the city, 
the possibilities of enlargement, and methods of connec- 
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tion were studied. It was necessary, also, to promote as 
much as possible the improvement of what we already 
possessed. In furtherance of this, the Fort Allen lot, 
then unsightly with ash heaps, had to be taken in hand, 
and in this work the Park C!ommissioners* enthusiastically 
joined, and with a very moderate appropriation they 
graded the land, laid out an attractive driveway bordered 
with shrubbery, erected a large pavilion, placed an iron 
fence along the bluff for the protection of visitors to the 
locality, and, in a remarkably short space of time, trans- 
formed a piece of rough ground into the beautiful park 
which it now is, a delight to our citizens and thousands of 
visitors to our city, who gather there to admire our harbor 
and the sea view dotted with islands beyond; a view 
which our late greatly lamented and beloved townsman, 
Woodbury S. Dana, said he had heard European friends 
pronounce the most beautiful they had ever gazed upon. 

THE WESTERN PROMENADE, 

as I have said, had been improved with walks and some 
shrubbery planted, but the southwesterly slope of the hill 
was not owned by the city, though it is probable that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of our citizens supposed it to 
be. Already at the foot of the northwesterly slope of the 
hill a number of dwellings had been erected, and in. a short 
time the rest of the land, less desirable for dwellings, was 
likely to be covered with cheap structures. After months 
of work, finding it impossible to get a vote to purchase 
this property, I fortunately succeeded in making an ex- 
change of a lot of land with the Brown Estate for it, and 
this territory, consisting of nine acres, will forever be 
kept open to public use, and when laid out and adorned 
will form an important addition to our park system. 

DEERING'S OAKS, 

I have remarked, ended on the Portland street side near 
the present entrance. My ambition was to procure all of 

*Th6 Puk Cofmmiosionen at th{a tim« consisted of J. P. Jordan, A. W. Smith and E. 
G. Raymond. 
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the land easterly to Forest avenue, including the tannery 
property, but this was too large an undertaking for Port- 
land in one or even two years ; however, there had to be a 
beginning. The first lot east of the park entrance, con- 
sisting of about three acres, belonged to the Larrabee 
heirs; the next adjoining, with two small houses upon it, 
to Henry Deering, Esq., and the next, also occupied with 
cheap buildings, to the Preble heirs, both comprising 
something over one acre. After months of persistent 
labor the consent of the City C!ouncil was obtained to con- 
demn the Larrabee property for park purposes, but before 
proceedings to that end were begun, negotiations were 
entered into, which resulted in the purchase of the 
property at a price, I believe, far below its value for 
building purposes, payable in fifteen annual installments. 
Negotiations were then begun for the purchase of the 
Deering and Preble properties adjoining, which resulted 
in a very favorable offer to the city by both owners. 
After considerable opposition and delay, an order to 
purchase the Preble property finally passed the City Coun- 
cil, but that to purchase the Deering property, lying 
between that and the land already purchased of the 
Larrabee heirs, strangely failed of a passage, nor could I 
afterwards get it considered, why I know not, for if either 
order was to be rejected it was the one which was passed 
and not the other. This action left a lot in the park, upon 
which, as has been remarked, were several old buildings, 
like an unseemly patch upon a fair garment, and so it 
remained for seven years. Having, however, experienced 
in the first instance generous treatment from Mr. Deering, 
I ventured again to approach him on this subject shortly 
after entering the Mayor's office last year, and was much 
pleased to have him renew his former offer to the city, 
which I at once succeeded in getting accepted by the City 
Council. Had this lot been owned by a speculator it 
would have been held for a much larger price, and the 
city in the end would have paid it. By the acquisition of 
this lot, our principal park has been extended to the foot 
of High street, or within one hundred and thirty-five feet 
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of Forest avenue. Eventually the tannery property will 
be added to it and possibly the property betwten it and 
Forest avenue. 

While securing the future of the public grounds men- 
tioned, the 

EASTERN PROMENADE 

had not been overlooked. Nearly the entire territory 
was private property, though but few of our citizens 
seemed to realize this, for, when it was alluded to, the 
common remark was, **I always supposed the Eastern 
Promenade belonged to the city. ' ' A plan was made of the 
entire eastern slope of Munjoy hill showing the various 
proprietorships, and every one of the owners interviewed. 
Some of these owners were proof against every argument, 
even the appeal to civic obligation, often more potent than 
anything else, but after months of persistent effort, a 
number of them agreed upon terms extremely favorable 
to the city, and a considerable tract of land was purchased, 
payable in small annual installments. Thus the work of 
acquiring the Eastern Promenade was in a fair way of 
accomplishment. 

But the question of connecting the various public 
grounds was a pressing one, and much time was being 
devoted to its consideration. 

A BOULEVARD AROUND BACK BAY 

offered an attractive solution to it, and after the necessary 
surveys of this territory had been accomplished, a plan 
showing the many ownerships was made. It was, of 
course, impossible to raise money to purchase any of this 
property, which then lay in the town of Deering. The 
only thing that could be done was to induce the owners to 
give sufficient land for a boulevard, by convincing them 
that the prospective improvements would increase the 
value of their holdings. This presumption was so very 
evident that it seemed to require no argument in its favor, 
yet there were some who would not consider the giving up 
of a present dollar for a future eagle, and months were 
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consumed in negotiations. The result, however, was that 
a considerable number agreed to give a strip of their land 
along the shore of the Bay one hundred feet wide, and the 
prospect of all the other owners doing the same was 
brightening. At this time, however, my term of office 
ended, and seven years elapsed before I could again give 
personal attention to the subject, though in a position to 
promote the acquisition of the Curtis property on the East- 
em Promenade, which I did. Besides the purchase by 
the city of this property my predecessor in office arranged 
for an exchange of city property for a piece of land east 
of Port Allen Park, which has since been completed. 

Upon resuming office again the work which I had left 
was, of course, resumed; the Deering lot in the Park, 
already spoken of, was secured; the old buildings torn 
down; the grading of the land begun, and Portland street, 
which I had previously succeeded in getting widened, 
paved along the front of the Park. This was in accordance 
with my conviction that the approaches to a city should be 
made attractive to one entering it. An opportunity to 
carry out this idea exists at Tukey's Bridge, and another 
will be afforded when Vaughan's Bridge is built, as small 
plots on either side of the approaches to it can be laid out 
and planted with shrubbery. An appropriation was also 
procured to remove the buildings adjoining Fort Allen 
Park, and to grade and fence the addition to it. Negotia- 
tions were also renewed with the owners of land around 
Back Bay. 

Having already experienced the generosity of Mr. Deer- 
ing a beginning was made with him, and, as before, he 
promptly responded. The result was that he and the 
trustees of the Ricker estate, with whom he was associ- 
ated in the ownership of land beyond the Winslow Pottery, 
started the ball by donating to the city the most valuable 
strip of land on the proposed Boulevard. From that time 
forward negotiations were pushed forward, and the city 
now owns a strip of land one hundred feet wide extending 
around the Bay from Bedford street, near the Pottery, to 
Tukey's Bridge, and before the close of the year both ends 
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of the Boulevard for a considerable distance will be graded, 
and with a moderate appropriation each year the inter- 
vening: space can be completed and the two ends joined. 
Of course, to properly finish it, trees and shrubbery must 
be planted the entire length, but this will cost no large 
sum, and as the whole expenditure for the land will not 
exceed a thousand dollars, the city can do no less than put 
it in proper condition. Before leaving this branch of my 
subject I call the attention of our citizens to the necessity 
of acquiring the ownership of the Back Bay flats. After 
the completion of the Boulevard, it will eventually be neces- 
sary to devise a plan to keep them covered with water. 
Not only is this desirable in a sanitary point of view, but 
it will afford an ideal sheet of water for boating purposes. 
These flats now so unsightly and ill smelling have been 
regarded as valueless, and have never been taxed, nor are 
they likely to be of pecuniary value to the owners. I have 
succeeded in getting a number of these owners to waive 
to the city their rights to a third or more of these flats, 
but not all, though I believe that in the end they would 
gain by doing so. On February 18th, 1887, the State con- 
veyed its rights in these flats to the city, and a commission 
was appointed with full powers to take them for the city's 
beneflt.* This commission now consists of E. C. Jordan, 
C. E., Zenas Thompson and Prentiss Loring, and it should* 
in my opinion, take immediate steps toward acquiring the 
rest of that portion of the flats, which I have secured 
without cost, lying on the northerly side of the Bay. 
Respecting the 

EASTERN PROBIENADE 

no effort has been spared to secure the remaining land 
there. Early in the year the Longfellow property con- 
sisting of three and three-quarters acres, on the easterly 
slope of the hill, was conveyed to the city, as well as a 
considerable tract owned by a number of persons on its 
northerly and westerly slope. A small piece owned by 
Bowdoin College has also been arranged for. This leaves 

*A eopy of this act appMmi on another pafft. 
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a large tract of land owned by the Grand Trunk Railway; 
another, adjoining it, owned by Hon. Elias Thomas and 
others, and four lots owned respectively by the McCarthy 
Estate, L. W. Cleveland, Roscoe S. Davis and Migor C. 
H. Boyd. When the three first named pieces of land 
are acquired, and they should be without delay, the city 
will own the Elastem Promenade, with the exception of the 
Cleveland and Davis property,* which can be laid out in a 
manner similar to, and made quite as beautiful as that at 
the West End. 

Now as to the general plan of improvements to connect 
the different public grounds of the city. But one way has 
seemed to me feasible, which is to widen and extend 
B street from Congress street around the rear of the 
old Almshouse property to the Deering avenue entrance 
to the Oaks, making this a part of the Boulevard, and 
reached at its southerly end from the slope of the Western 
Promenade. A short drive from the Oaks by the Deering 
Mansion will lead to the Forest avenue end of the Boule- 
vard, and by continuing around over Tukey's Bridge to 
Washington Avenue, where an attractive entrance to the 
Eastern Promenade is now being constructed. Fort Allen 
Park can be reached. Being convinced that this was the 
only feasible plan of connecting our public grounds, I 
employed Mr. Olmsted, the well-known architect, to make 
a draft of it, and the beautiful sketches which he has pro- 
duced I herewith present to the citizens of Portland for 
their approval. It will be seen that these plans provide 
for several playgrounds, but others in time will doubtless 
be wanted. Small parks could also be made to advantage 
near the foot of Center street, at the junction of York and 
Pleasant streets, and at the junction of Free and Congress 
streets, near the building of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, but the plans here presented are probably 
sufficient for the present. 

That parks and playgroimds are now considered necessi- 
ties in all cities, large or small, is generally conceded. 
Boston has expended on her public grounds nineteen 

^SooMtiiiM in tha fatun the dtj will, of eonne, aequire tfaia proparty. 
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millions of dollars, and has already received a substantial 
benefit in an increase of taxable property, and many other 
cities are expending sums proportionate to their size. 
While Portland has many natural beauties she must not 
depend too much upon them, but endeavor to enhance 
them as much as possible. The money so expended will 
soon be returned, but if it were not, the investment would 
be a wise one, for she must rely to a large extent upon her 
sununer visitors, and to attract them she must make her- 
self attractive. This cannot be done without cost, and the 
public should no more grudge the money for this purpose 
than an individual should grudge the expenditure which 
he makes in the adornment of his private grounds. 

Some years ago, when the Mayor of Cork visited Port- 
land, I took him to the Eastern Promenade, pausing 
at Fort Sumner Park, and while he was admiring the 
charming view of the city, which that lofty outlook affords, 
I ventured to outline to him some of the improvements 
which I was then considering and which Mr. Olmsted 
has so admirably embodied in his plans. ''But why don't 
you do it?" asked the Mayor with the little brogue which 
made him most engaging. ''Because,'' I replied, "our 
people are rather shy of taxes." "Taxes!" he exclaimed, 
"Why should they bother about that if they get their 
money's worth? What's money good for but to get the 
good of it?" But park improvements as a rule do not 
increase taxes, they tend instead to diminish them by pro- 
moting building and encouraging private improvements in 
their vicinity. Land in the neighborhood of some Boston 
parks has increased in value since they were laid out from 
fifty cents to five dollars a foot, and stimulated the build- 
ing of fine residences to such an extent as to keep the tax 
rate below the limit which it would have reached, but for 
park extensions. 

Since park improvements were begun by me, the city 
has added to its system thirty-four acres and if we include 
the proposed Boulevard fifty-nine acres, and the tax 
payers have not felt the cost in the least, for the small 
amounts annually paid out would have been absorbed in 
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something which a microscope would fail to reveal, 
while now, the city owns and will always enjoy lands of 
great and ever increasing value. The only way possible 
to keep down the tax rate is to increase taxable property, 
and improvements do this. To illustrate ; ten years ago 
when the improvement of the western portion of the Poor 
Farm was undertaken, the cry of extravagance was 
raised. "It will never pay but will increase taxation,'* it 
was said. Broad streets, however, were laid out and 
graded, and sewers of ample dimensions constructed. In 
two years these improvements paid for themselves, and 
this year the city is receiving taxes on property, which 
these improvements created, valued at two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. As the proposed Boulevard will open hun- 
dreds of acres to building enterprise, why should it not 
yield similar results? 

It has been said that parks are luxuries for the rich to 
enjoy. This is a grave error. The rich, who constitute 
but a very small percentage of the population of any city, 
are the least benefited by them, for they are practically in- 
dependent of them. In the summer they go to the coun- 
try or seaside, while nine-tenths of the people are confined 
to the city. To these the public grounds are a necessity as 
well as a delight ; besides, every dollar expended upon such 
grounds goes into the pockets of laborers and contributes to 
the support of their families, hence they should favor every 
undertaking to make them suitable for public enjoyment. 

In conclusion, is it practicable to accomplish the entire 
plan which is here displayed? I have no doubt of this, 
and moreover, I believe that it can be done without any 
strain upon the public purse, if the undertaking is economi- 
cally managed. By this I do not mean niggardly man- 
aged, for true economy is making the best use of resources 
whatever they may be, but by adopting and carrying out 
a well matured plan, and expending upon it only what is 
really necessary, strictly avoiding changes or experiments. 
The sooner these improvements too are made the better, 
for this generation should benefit by them, and it is to 
this generation that I address myself. I have found it to 
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consist of three classes; a large class which is public 
spirited and ever ready to support meritorious projects; 
another large class apathetic and difficult to interest in 
public matters, and a small class composed of objectors to 
everything which they do not originate; ready, indeed, on 
all occasions to criticise and detract, and worse still to 
impute unworthy motives to those who undertake any 
public work. To these I have nothing to say, but to those 
citizens who compose the first class I confidently commend 
the present plans. I also hopefully submit them to those 
of my fellow citizens who constitute the second class 
named, asking that they receive their careful considera- 
tion, and, if found meritorious, their approval. In 
submitting these plans of improvement to our park sys- 
tem, I recognize no party lines. The subject is of too 
great and too general interest for partisan consideration. 
All parties can alike lend support to a system of improve- 
ment for the general good, and I only ask that the citizens 
of Portland give their support to all efforts to accomplish 
the proposed improvements. It is of no consequence who 
is instrumental in accomplishing this work; it is only 
important that it be accomplished. 

Note. I should omit a dul^ if I failed to acknowledffe the generous 
treatment accorded to the city by those from whom I nave purchased 
land for park purposes. Thejr have all evinced in their deafings with 
the city a broad and liberal spirit worthy of remembrance. 



ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MAINE 

REUTING TO BACK BAY. 

Section 1. All the lands, flats, shores and rights in tide waters, 
belonging to the State, at Back Ck>ve and Fore River in Portland 
Harbor, are hereby ceded to the City of Portland. 

Section 2. The Mayor of the City of Portland may appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Aldermen, a board of three com- 
missioners, citizens of said city, who shall have full charge and control 
in behalf of the City of Portland, of all the lands, flats, shores and 
rights ceded to said city by the first section of this Act. 

Section 8. At the first appointment under this Act, the Commis- 
sioners shall be appointed for three, four and five years respectively ; 
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and thereafter, at the expiration of each term, one shall be appointed 
to hold for the term of five yean. 

Section 4. The Mayor, with the advice and consent of the Alder- 
men, after hearing and for cause shown, may remove a Commissicmer 
during his term. Vacancies in the Board of Commissioners shaU be 
filled by appointment of the Mayor and approval of the Aldermen. 

Sbction 5. Each Ck>mmissioner shall give a bond to the city for 
fidelity in office, in such sum and with such sureties as the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Portland shall approve, and shall receive such compensa- 
tion for his services as the Mayor and Aldermen shall determine. 

Sbction 6. Said Board of Commissioners shall have power, by 
purchase in the name and behalf of the City of Portland, to acquire 
any other lands and rights at said Back Cove and Fore River, for the 
purpose of completing the public improvements authorized by this 
Act, and also to take the same in the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, for the purpose of abating a public nuisance and preserving 
the public health and for other public purposes. The method of pro- 
cedure in taking private property, above or below high water mark, 
for public purposes under this Act, and in recovering compensation 
therefor, shall be substantially the same as that provided in the ninth 
section of the charter of the City of Portland, for taking lands for 
streets or public ways. In proceedings under this Act, the said Board 
of Commissioners shall take the place and act instead of the Joint 
Standing Committee of the two Boards of the City Council, and shall 
also have the full powers conferred upon the City CouncU itself, by 
the ninth section of the City Charter. The Commissioners may settle 
by agreement or by arbitration the amount of damage sustained by 
any person in his property, by reason of the taking of any lands, flats 
or rights as aforesaid. 

Section 7. All the property ceded to the City of Portland by this 
Act, or subsequently acquired by it under the terms of the preceding 
section, shall be under the general charge, control and management 
of the Commission thereby created, and the Commissioners may 
dredge, fill, improve, occupy, lease or sell the same, subject to the 
authority of the United States Government and of any Act of Con- 
gress. Said Commissioners may make aU lawful contracts to promote 
the objects of the Commission. Said Commissi<m may provide a dump- 
ing ground or place of deposit for any material dredged within the 
limits of Portland Harbor. Any person who shall remove by dredg- 
ing any material from within the harbor limits, shall be obliged to 
deposit the same where directed by said Commission, provided the 
same dumping ground or place of deposit is within four miles of said 
city, and no objections is made to it by the United States Engineer in 
charge of work in Portland Harbor. This requirement shall not be 
applied to dredging done by authority of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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Section 8. To provide means for carrying on the public improve- 
ments hereby authorized, and thereby removing the danger to the 
public health, arising from the polluted condition of said flats, the 
city of Portland is authorized, whenever the same can be done con- 
sistently with the constitutional limitation upon municipal indebt- 
edness, to issue its bonds to an amount not exceeding one hundred 
thousand dollars, payable within a period not exceeding twenty years. 
The bonds shall be issued as the City Council shall direct, shall be 
negotiated by the City Treasurer, under the direction of the Mayor, 
and the proceeds thereof shall be delivered to the Commissioners 
hereby appointed, upon their warrant, when required for the purposes 
of the Commission. 

Section 9. To provide for the payment of the bonds issued under 
this Act, a sinking fund shall be established, to be under the direction 
of said Commissioners. All moneys received from the income of 
leases, or sales of property, and all otiier moneys received by said Com- 
missioners, except from the proceeds of the bonds hereby authorized 
to be issued, shall be placed to the credit of said sinking fund. The 
Commissioners shall, from time to time, invest the moneys on hand 
securely, so that they shall be productive; and the same may be in- 
vested in the bonds issued under this Act, or in any other bonds of the 
City of Portland, or of the State of Maine, or of the United States, 
which securities shall be held for the increase of the sinking fund. 
The Commissioners may, from time to time, sell and transfer any of 
said securities. 

Section 10. The City Treasurer shall have the care and custody of 
all moneys received from the sale of bonds, and shall be responsible 
on his official bond for their safe keeping. He shall also have the care 
and custody of, and be responsible for, all the securities of the sink- 
ing fund. He shall pay out said moneys only upon the warrant of the 
Commissioners. 

Section 11. Whenever the accumulations of said sinking fund shall 
be in excess of the amount required for the redemption of said bonds, 
the City Council of Portland may appropriate such excess to the object 
of the Commission hereby created, or to any lawful municipal purpose. 

Section 12. Instead of issuing bonds, the City Council of Portland 
may make appropriations, from moneys raised by municipal taxation, 
for the same purposes for which the bonds of said city are by this Act 
authorized to be issued, to be paid to said Conmiissioners by the City 
Treasurer upon their warrant as hereinbefore provided, in regard 
to the proceeds of said bonds; and in that event, all moneys received 
by said Commissioners from the lease or sale of real estate, or from 
whatever source, shall be paid directly into the Treasury of the city of 
Portland. 

Section 13. Nothing contained in this Act shall have the effect to 
modify or limit the authority of the Harbor Commissioners of Port- 
land. 
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THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
SAGADAHOC DRAMA 

We have assembled on these pleasant shores to celebrate an 
event of interest to us, not because of its importance to mankind, 
nor of its material or moral influence upon the welfare of those 
within the narrower bounds of our own State, nor of the virtue 
or heroism of the actors in it, for even the leading spirit in the 
enterprise. Sir Ferdinando Oorges, places them in a light none 
too favorable, but because it was the pioneer effort made in good 
faith hj its projectors to colonise our New England shores, an 
effort which might have been successful had men of different 
character been employed to sustain it. So much of a derogatory 
nature has been said of these men that it seems proper that, keep- 
ing in view the fact that only success earns the diploma of merit, 
we should try to get as correct a view of them as possible. 

I have said that Sir Ferdinando Oorges was the leading spirit 
in the Sagadahoc colonial enterprise. He it was whose enthusi- 
asm never flagged, and which inspired men absorbed in other 
pursuits to adventure their substance and their influence to sup- 
port and advance his projects. His seal, energy and self sacrifice 
in behalf of colonial undertakings have never been questioned, and 
it can be safely affirmed that he was a man of lofty aims and 
broad foresight; a man, who, while having an eye to his own 
interests, could subordinate them to the public welfare. 

Of Chief Justice Popham, who lent his great influence and 
advanced liberally of his means to aid this colonial venture, 
thereby acquiring the title of its chief sustainer, much of a defam- 
atory character has been written. He has been charged with 
disreputable living previous to his elevation to the chief justice- 
ship, and then, with most corrupt practices. Even the possession 
of his family seat, littieoote Manor, has been charged to judicial 
dishonor.^ 

tVlde, **lAr— of Brntnenft Hon'*— Aabrty— VoL II, p. 988, *<BoinMie« of «ho 
▲rlrtoonej'*— Burko— Vol I, p. 174. 
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It is well, however, in this instanoe to apply the rule which an 
astute publicist has prescribed for observance in the treatment of 
such cases, namely, that **• When a thing is asserted as a &ct, 
always ask who first reported it, and what means he had of 
knowing the truth." 

The application of this rule shows that the writers of the wild 
stories of his acquisition of Littlecote by corrupt dealings with 
Darrell, its former owner, relied for their materials chiefly upon 
traditions. Papers in the Public Records Office have recently 
come to light which do not sustain these stories.^ 

That Popham was aggressive and unscrupulous there can be 
little doubt, as little doubt indeed as that Darrell, with whom 
Popham is accused of having made a corrupt bargain to clear him 
of a criminal charge, was not nearly as bad as he was painted by 
self-interested contemporaries. A much more reasonable explan- 
ation of his relations with Darrell is that he took advantage of 
the death of an unfortunate man, upon whose property he was 
enabled by his great power to seize and hold on the ground 
of having rendered for it an equivalent in services. Popham, 
there can be no doubt, was far from being a model of virtue, but 
no more corrupt than many of the men high in office in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James whose acts have escaped the searching 
light to which his have been subjected. 

Of George Popham, the nephew of the Chief Justice, and head 
of the Colony, we know only good. Even the French Jesuit, 
Biard, who visited the site of the colony after its abandonment, 
and who certainly was not friendly to the English, says that he 
was ** A very honorable man, and conducted himself very kindly 
towards the natives,"' and though Gorges paints him as ^Ould 
and of an unwildy body, and timorously fearf ull to offende or 
contest with others, that will or do oppose him," he also describes 
him as ^ honest " as well as ^ A discreete and careful man,"* and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose, that, if he had survived the 
hardships of the terrible winter of 1607-8, that he might have 
held the colony together until it could be reinforced by new 
blood. 
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Of Rftlegh Gilbert, who saooeeded Popham, saeoeM oonld not 
l>e expected. He web donbtleBB selected because of the 6ime of 
his father, Sir Humphrey, to whom Elizabeth had granted a pat- 
ent for territory of shadowy bounds twenty-nine years before.i 
Though he seems to have inherited the courage he does not seem 
to have inherited the virtues of his &mous father. 

Biard, who has already been quoted, says, that after the death 
of Popham, who had treated the savages kindly, ^The English 
changed their conduct ; they repelled the savages disgracefully ; 
they beat them, they abused them, they set their dogs on them, 
with little restraint. Consequently, these poor maltreated peo- 
ple, exasperated in the present and presuming upon still worse 
treatment in the future, determined, as the saying is, * To kill the 
cub before his teeth and daws should be stronger.' An oppor- 
tunity for this presented itself to them one day, when three 
shallops were gone away on a fishing trip. These conspirators 
followed them keenly and coming near with the best show of 
friendship ( for where there is most treachery there are the most 
caresses ) each one chose his man and killed him with his knife. 
Thus were dispatched eleven of the English.'** 

Gorges also describes Gilbert as **' Desirous of supremacy and 
rule, a loose life, prompt to sensuality, little seal and experiense, 
other wayes valiant enough, but he houldes that the Kinge could 
not give away that by Pattent to others wch his Father had an 
Act of Parliament for, and that hee will not be put out of it in 
haste, with many such like idle speeches." From this it will be 
seen that Gilbert supposed the colony to have been settled 
within the bounds of his father's former patent. With such a 
man in charge of the depleted colony, and jealous of its promot- 
ers at home, one cannot be surprised that upon the opportunity 
afforded by the death of his brother, whose heir he was, he 
should take advantage of the situation, and, when a ship witii 
supplies arrived, shoxdd gather his disheartened men and hurry 
home with them. 

From the remarks of Gorges already quoted, and the statement 
that Gilbert had written friends in England soliciting them to 
support his daims, it seems probable that he was not averse to 

t Vide, Haaurd'i •• HIttorioal Colleotiont,** VoL I, pp. 2M-2S. 
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the failure of the oolony, the creature of men who had, he 
believed, usurped his rights, and it seema probable that he was 
indulging in a dream of a renewed patent and a return to Saga* 
dahoc or vioinily with a new colony over which he would be 
supreme. 

There were besides the men already discussed, several others, 
able and of good repute, as Seymour, the minister, a man no 
doubt of lofty character ; Turner, the physician, of whom Gorges 
speaks in high terms ; James and Robert Davis, and others. At 
the same time we may well believe that there was a considerable 
contingent, as in other colonial undertakings, of unfit men, even 
representatives of the criminal classes. Chief Justice Popham 
himself gave the Spanish minister to understand that such was 
the case, though this is not proof, as he may have been only 
talking diplomaticallya Many early writers cast odium upon 
him for sending men, whom Gorges himself declares were ^* Not 
such as they ought'' But if such men formed a portion of the 
colony it was only in accord with the spirit of the age ; even the 
Dean of St. Pauls, several years later, in a sermon to the Virginia 
Company, said, "' The Plantation shall redeeme many a wretch 
from the lawes of death, from the hands of the executioner.'* 
Gorges, who knew perhaps more than anybody else the character 
of the rank and file of the colony may be quoted. He says that 
to be successful '' There must go other manner of spirits," and 
charges failure to *' Theyr idle proceedings." 

When we consider the condition of maritime art in the six- 
teenth century, after the discovery of the continent by Cabot, 
which was hailed as a great event ^* More divine than human," 
the ease with which the ocean passage can be made ; and the 
character of the English people so enterprising and aggressive as 
they have shown themselves to be, it seems strange indeed that 
this great country, so rich in natural resources, should have 
remained for more than a century without a single successful 
step being made by the English toward its colonization. 

Colonies were nothing new. They had been successfully 
founded by Greeks and Romans many centuries before, and had 
proved of great benefit to the parent state, all of which was well 
known to English scholars, and the advantages of colonizing the 

1 Vide, " The Genetli of the United Btatee "— Brown —VoL I, p. 46. 
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new world were amply disooaeed long before BoooeBsful efforts 
were made to seonre t^em. We know that die Spanish Grara- 
gantaa fumed and threatened all who ventured upon voyages to 
the New World, and cruelly treated, even butohered some who 
were caught there ; but this does not appear to have been suffi- 
cient to have deterred Englishmen from pursuits to which they 
were inclined. In spite of Spain's great sea power they never 
shrunk from encountering it, and usually came off victorious, and 
the thought grows upon us that the principal hindrance to colo- 
nial success is to be found in the character of the material which 
was then thought sufficient for colonial building. Society in 
England during the sixteenth century and much later was in a 
graceless way. Men in power, courtiers and parasites who 
depended upon them, monopolized the sources of production and 
paralyzed industry, thereby creating poverty such as we know 
little about, a poverty which measured by the oppressive and 
cruel laws then prevailing, made criminals of men, who, with 
reasonably fair opportunities, would have made decent citizens. 
The frequent wars, too, which threw upon society thousands of 
incapacitated and worthless men with no means of living added 
to the criminal class. How to deal with such persons was a 
problem from which the wisest shrunk. Any way which could 
be suggested to get rid of this class of persons was satisfactory 
to those in power, and the colonial prospect was hailed as an 
effective way of disposing of them forever. 

There were men who objected to this. Bacon and Fuller among 
the number, who vehemently condemned the theory that crimi- 
nals were fit timber for colonies, but these protests had little 
effect, and the king continued to order ^ dissolute persons " to be 
sent to Virginia. 

The result was what might have been expected. The south- 
em colony, which had planted itself at Jamestown, had the same 
experience as its sister colony on the Sagadahoc. After severe 
hardships, though it escaped the extreme rigors of a northern 
winter, it was reduced to a handful of disheartened men by sick- 
ness and the vengeful hand of the savages, and would probably 
have been exterminated but for the stout and devil-may-care 
spirit of Captain John Smith until the arrival of reinforcements 
from England ; but even then, only a year and eight months after 



the northern colony deserted the Sagadahoo, the sonthem colon j 
abandoned ita settlement at Jamestown, and burying the cannon 
which were too burdensome for them to remove, it sailed for 
home, and we should have heard no more of it, had it not met, aa 
it was leaving the coast. Sir Thomas West, with a new charter 
and new settlers. Sir Thomas, being a man of action, ordered 
them back, the cannon were dug up and replaced in the fort, and 
the new master put his hand to the helm of affairs with a firm 
grasp; but again the colony would have failed had not John 
Rolfe planted some tobacco seed, which, producing a profitable 
crop and serving as an object lesson to the discouraged colonists, 
saved the day ; in fact, to that perniciously profitable weed, 
tobacco, is the salvation of the southern colony to be ascribed ; 
thus we see what immense advantages the southern colony had 
over the northern, in that it was not subject to wintry weather, 
the severity of which Gk>Tges says ^ Froze all our hopes,'' and 
possessed also a product ready at hand, upon which to rely for 
support ; advantages amply sufficient, if both colonies were com- 
posed of like material, to ensure success to the one possessing 
them. 

Forty-five years ago to-day the Maine Historical Society was 
here celebrating the event, the three hundredth anniversary of 
which we are now observing ; yet of the members of our Society 
whose eloquence aroused the enthusiasm of those who listened 
to them on that bright August day, not one is now living to join 
his voice to ours on this memorable occasion. 

While acknowledging the distinguished services which these 
honored men rendered to Maine history, it is but proper that I 
should notice some of the errors into which they fell, and which 
caused so much unpleasant controversy. They did not have 
access to records which we now possess and, therefore, built upon 
less secure foimdations. With the materials which the veiled 
and frugal Goddess of History vouchsafed to them, they wrought 
an attractive fabric, which our State pride might well prompt 
us to wish was more stable than it proved to be. We now 
know beyond peradventure, that no part of the Sagadahoc Col- 
ony remained behind to lay the foundations of empire at Pema- 
quid; that in 1628, ^^Pemaquid had'' not *^ become the great 
center of trade to the native hordes of Maine from the Penobscot 
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to Aocadsoo'^;^ that the atatementa that '^The evidenoe ia 
quite condusiye tibat in that disaolution,'' namely, of the Sagada- 
hoo Colony, ^^ Engliah life, English homes, and English dvilisa- 
tion did not cease to be found within the Ancient Dominions of 
Maine," * that '^ Pemaquid took her root from the colonial planta- 
tion at Sagadahoc, and sent up fresh, vigorous, and fruitful 
shoots in the families of the Sheepscot farms, between the 
head-waters of the aboriginal Sipsa and Naamas Couta " ; that 
'* Maine is the Mother of New England,"' and many other like 
statements are but pleasant fancies. Nor was there any great 
Bashaba ruling an Indian Empire in Mawooshen ; ^ nor even a 
Norembega of more importance than a few squalid wigwams, 
however much we may regret to own it. The ^Fair English 
town " too ** of fifty houses, with its church and fort mounted 
and entrenched " has dwindled to fifteen buildings of all kinds, 
the number shown on the Simancas plan.* 

The track of the colonists is now perfectly clear and undisputed. 
Pemaquid, from its important situation, was an objective point to 
ships approaching the middle Maine coast, and here a landing was 
made and a conference held with the chief of the Pemaquid tribe 
before establishing themselves at the mouth of the Kennebec, and 
later they also visited Pemaquid which was to become so noted 
as a place of historic interest to the people of the State. 

The truth, however, remains as we were formerly taught, that 
the Puritans and the Pilgrims founded the first permanent colo- 
nies in New England under the wise leadership of men like 
Bradford and Winthrop and Roger Williams, whom the people 
of this country will ever honor ; colonies, which guided by the 
principals of the Mayflower compact, imparted to subsequent col- 
onies that fervent spirit of liberty and equality which kindled 
the Revolution, and fused them into a nation. But while we 
admit this, we do not detract from the interest that this historic 
place will always possess for the people of Maine, who, in time to 
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oome, will gather here in remembrance of this interesting histor- 
ical event. Here was the first English colony in New England 
founded through the efforts of Gk>iges, who has not inaptly been 
denominated the Father of American Colonization. Here the 
first New England ship was built, the first fort erected to main- 
tain the rights of Englishmen to the continent discoyered by 
Cabot under an Englidi commission, and here George Popham, 
the noble governor of that colony, laid down his life for the 
cause which he had espoused, a man of whom Grorges wrote these 
words : ^ Jlbtoever heartened by hopee^ loiUing he woe to die in 
acting something that might be serviceable to Ood and honorable 
to his country.^ ^ 



tyid«,**ADMoriptloBof N«w BBfflasd** to *'8lr Vtodlaando Qorgef and Hit 
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A New England Pantheon. 



To the Patriotic people of New England who are to 
take part in the tercentenary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims in 1620, and to those interested in other 
noble men and women who followed them to these 
shores, and by their united efforts laid the founda- 
tions of this Republic, thereby earning the title of 
the Fathers of New England: 

In three short years, which will be pregnant with 
events of world wide importance, since they promise 
to go far in determining problems of government 
among the nations of Europe, New England will 
celebrate the birth of popular government on this 
continent, initiated by that unique body of English- 
men who established the Plymouth Colony on the 
shores of Massachusetts. No greater event than this 
can be imagined, and it calls for the erection of a 
memorial befitting the occasion. 

Eight centuries ago, by the efforts of a pious King, 
Westminster Abbey was founded to preserve the mem- 
ory of the great men of England, and to-day it stands 
as an example of wise foresight to other nations. 

Says Dean Stanley in his " Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey '' written in commemoration of its 
eighth hundred anniversary, '* These memorials ought 



to be in fact the History of England in Westminster 
Abbey," for it "stands alone amongst the buildings 
of the world." 

When Dean Stanley wrote these words, eminently 
true, the great Rathaus of Hamburg had not been 
completed, which, in some respects, better represents 
the ideals of its people than the Abbey, since the 
latter perpetuates the memory of many Kings and 
political favorites who were unworthy of the honor be- 
stowed upon them, while the former more particularly 
commemorates the 'men who devoted themselves to 
the welfare of the great free city in which they lived. 
This splendid edifice is built of native materials wholly 
by native workmen, from corner stone to finial, and is 
decorated wholly by native artists. Its wood work, its 
carvings, its fine metal grill work, its massively wrought 
hinges and locks, its stained glass, its great clock, its 
ponderous bell; in fact, everything in it is of native 
workmanship, and on the walls of its several divisions 
is depicted the history of Hamburg, from the little 
gathering of its founders to the meeting of its magis- 
trates to celebrate the completion of this unique build- 
ing. Besides the notable events of its history which 
are depicted upon its walls, there are busts and por- 
traits of its rulers and those who have honored it by 
noble^achievement ; indeed, when one has devoted a 
few hours to the study of this building, so vivid are 
the impressions left upon his mind, that he feels when 
he leaves it, that he knows more about the history of 
Hamburg than he could have learned from books in 
a month of reading. 



In 1620, in this then New World inhabited by a 
savage people, a band of men and women, especially 
devoted to the establishment of a free Commonwealth, 
landed upon the wintry shores of Massachusetts. Be- 
fore landing, with but a partial conception of the perils 
before them, they drew up in the cabin of the little 
ship in which they had been confined for nearly four 
months, a compact which, says Senator Hoar, was 
" the beginning of a State." Probably no band of 
men actuated by so high a purpose as inspired the 
forty-one men who signed this compact ever associ- 
ated themselves together under like conditions. You 
know Bradford's immortal delineation of them : " They 
knew they were Pilgrims, and looked not much on these 
things, but lifted up their eyes to Heaven, their dearest 
country, and so quieted their spirits." 

To that country to which they calmly looked, one- 
half of them went through suffering unspeakable before 
the close of the terrible winter which they encountered. 
But only a score of these men were left. You know 
what these Pilgrims accomplished, for it illustrates one 
of the most important pages of American history and 
of the world. They were followed in 1622 with that 
memorable landing at Cape Ann, and six years later 
by Endicott at Salem with his little company actuated 
by like high motives. These men prepared the way 
for the founding of Boston in 1630 by Winthrop and 
his associates, and the extension of government by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony over Plymouth and other 
Massachusets settlements. To-day we recognize no 
difference between the men of the Colonial period 



and know them all as the founders of this great Com- 
monwealth. The memory of these men is precious to 
us all. We regard them conjointly as the Fathers of 
New England to whom we owe a debt which we can 
only repay by keeping their memory ever bright. To 
do this their descendants should endeavor to give ex- 
pression to their ideals in a lasting memorial which 
shall not only vividly preserve to future generations 
the memory of their forefathers, but reflect imperish- 
able honor upon the men of this generation who rec- 
ognize their duty in honoring them. There can be no 
doubt that the memorial, which will best serve these 
purposes is a noble building — call it what you please, 
a Pantheon, a Temple of Honor, or any other fitting 
name — in harmony with New England ideals, capable 
of serving the purposes of a people whose test of merit 
is meritorious achievement. 

To accomplish this will not only be of incalculable 
importance to the people of New England, and, re- 
flectively, to the Nation, many of whose ideals derived 
from the fathers of New England have inspired it in 
achieving its present position among the nations of the 
world. The men who in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century landed on our North American shores, 
were men of vision, animated by a great purpose — the 
founding of Commonwealths — and their descendants, 
inheriting the virtues of their fathers, blazed a path 
through the vast wilderness which barred their way to 
the west, until they reached the golden gates of the 
Pacific, and made it possible to exclaim : 
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No pent up Utica contracts our powers 
For the whole boundless continent is ours.' 



These men with hearts throbbing with the blood of 
the Fathers of New England, and inspired by their 
ideals, have given to the nation many of its noblest 
characteristics, which must be cherished and preserved 
if it is to lead as the exemplar of Liberty, Justice and 
Brotherhood, among the nations of the world. But 
to accomplish this these descendants of New England 
fathers must be united in the purpose which, three 
centuries ago, animated the men in the little cabin of 
the Mayflower when they signed their names to that 
remarkable declaration of principles, which gave vital- 
ity to our national constitution. We have reached a 
period when without the co-operation of the millions 
who bear the blood of the founders of New England, 
our high hopes for the future welfare of this country 
may fail of fruition. 

Let us reflect upon what has happened since the 
day when we achieved our Independence, and threw 
wide our gates with an all too generous impulse of 
hospitality. Actuated by a laudable ambition to bet- 
ter their condition, vast numbers of the people of 
all parts of the world who had been oppressed by 
exacting laws flocked to our shores, many of them 
valuable additions to our population. Among them 
however, were many, who, unfit to avail themselves of 
the blessings of free government, have proved to be a 
menace to the nation's welfare. These advocates and 
supporters of theories attractive to untrained minds, 
if not checked, may be the cause of a destructive revo- 



lution. How can this be met successfully ? The only 
answer is by instruction in the principles which actu- 
ated the men and women who laid the foundations of 
those free commonwealths, whose principles have been 
wrought into our National constitution, which the 
I. W. W. and their allies would destroy, and substitute 
in its place a thing of their own in which License would 
take the place of Liberty, Class Favoritism, of Equality, 
and the Nullification of Property Rights, of Justice. 
During the last few years we have been receiving a 
larger percentage than ever before of undesirable immi- 
grants, and when the war closes the nations engaged 
in it will hold back their abler men, and pour a flood 
of diseased and feeble ones into this country unless 
Congress puts up sufficient barriers which it is hardly 
likely to do. 

To the men whom dangerous theorists are daily 
making their dupes, the history of the founders of our 
Nation is a closed book, and I believe that the most 
effective way to deprive the dangerous advocates of 
false theories of government of an audience, is to in- 
struct the uninformed in the principles of those who 
created the early history of our country. Our churches, 
our schools, all our philanthropic agencies, are doing 
good work in this field, but they cannot sufficiently 
impress the uninstructed masses of our varied popula- 
tion. They must be reached by readier means, and 
few will deny that a building such as is here advo- 
vated, would not only be a pious tribute to our fore- 
fathers, but a most effective method of instruction to 
the masses who would throng its pictorial halls which 



would visualize to them, not only those who devoted 
their lives to making here a refuge for the oppressed 
of all lands, but the striking events of our history. 
Such a temple would exert an educational influence 
upon the uninstructed of incalculable worth. 

But we must not rest here. We must unite the 
people of New England blood who are scattered 
thfough every State of the Union in out undertaking. 
We need a roster bearing all their names, that their 
influence may be consolidated in the preservation of 
the principles of their forefathers. There are patriotic 
societies in most of the States which may be made 
available in collecting these names, which should be 
inscribed in a volume to be preserved forever in this 
building. This enrollment secured, we may be sure 
that our efforts will be generously seconded. 

Attention has been called to the Hamburg Rathaus 
which seems suggestive of the memorial we need. Of 
course you will agree that such a structure should be 
of imposing character, emphasizing the worthieist ex- 
pression of strength, dignity and simplicity ; that it 
should be built of material from New England quar- 
ries ; wrought by the hands of New England people, 
and adorned by the skill of New England artists, and 
that upon its walls should be pictorially recorded the 
chief events of New England history ; the landing at 
Plymouth, at Cape Ann, at Salem, at Boston ; of the 
genesis of Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Maine ; in fact, this building should 
not only be a memorial of New England's benefactors, 
and a credit to its builders, but it should also be a 
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monument to the skill and art of New England in 
the twentieth century. 

If it be thought too great an undertaking, then the 
conception of Westminster Abbey by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and of the Rathausof Hamburg by her citizens, 
may be considered Utopian. Surely all agree that New 
England has a history to commemorate as worthy as 
they had, and her financial ability is far greater than 
was that of the people of England or Hamburg. 
Should the objection be made that the time has not 
arrived for such an enterprise, and that it would be 
wise to leave it for future accomplishment, it can be 
answered that it is unquestionably wise to do a worthy 
thing at the earliest moment, and that our own genera- 
tion should exercise the privilege and enjoy the reward 
of so important an achievement. 

The financial question may be raised, but no more 
forcibly than at any future time. Surely the people of 
the great States that this building would represent 
would not fail to respond to an undertaking so patri- 
otic in its design as this. If necessary, the money 
for the undertaking could be raised in Massachuetts 
alone. 

If this plan meets with approval, steps should be 
at once to formulate j)lans for its accomplishment, for 
''Art is long and Time is fleeting." 

lAMES PHINNEY BAXTER. 
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A NEW ENGLAND TEMPLE OF HONOR* 

By Hon. Jambs Phinnbt Baxter, A.M., Litt. D., 
President of the New Ehigland Historic Genealogical Society 



Members of the New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have assembled to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
our Society in this Pilgrim year, so fraught with precious memories 
of an event the most important in the annals of New England save 
the landing of Winthrop, and which will prove to be an aclmowledged 
inspiration to the world if we are able to live up to the ideals of our 
forefathers; hence I may be pardoned for repeating the trite sa3ring 
that history is but the record of God's providence, as its repetition 
cannot fail to be useful until it takes its place among the self-evident 
truths of the human mind. 

In the history of nations there is none in which this truth is more 
apparent than in our own, since never before has there been a like 
opportunity afforded to develop a form of government in which the 
best aspirations of men could fiind free play. In the Old World 
autocratic governments, devised for the aggrandizement of a privi- 
leged class, have been instrumental in submerging many of their 
best subjects, which checked their growth and impair^ their stability. 
When James Stuart succeeded Elizabeth Tudor in the royal govern- 
ment of England, he brought with him ill-conceived theories of govern- 
ment, which contributed largely toward precipitating the great revo- 
lution in which his son was brought to the block and Elngland made a 
republic. Elizabeth had been autocratic enough, but she had been 
wisely restrained by that greatest of English statesmen, William Cecil, 
while her successor came imder the influence of lesser men, who 
played upon the weak points which he so conspicuously displayed. 
His excursions into the fields of theological controversy, bringing him 
into contact with sectarians of extreme views, stimulated his zeal to 
enforce his own opinions, and, as dissent from the more rigid and 
artificial forms of doctrine was increasing, he adopted the unwise 
policy of expatriation, which resulted in the ever memorable landing 
on Pljrmouth Rock, the Winthrop colony, and the founding of New 
England. 

Never in the history of any country has so remarkable a body 
of men as the Pilgrims and the Puritans been so providentially 
brou^t together, to build a nation; for, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, history makes evident the fact that the spirit of New 
EIngland is the true Americanism which is to-day the spirit of the 

*AddiMi deUyerad in Ford H«n, Aahburton Place. Boston. 18 Mar. IMO. at the celebration of 
tlie aerenty-'ftfth anniyenaiy <ji tlie ineorporation of the New England ffistorie Qenaalogical 
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Nation, for it has been aptly said of these pioneers that God sifted the 
best seed of Old England for planting New Eng^d. 

In this hearing it hardly seems proper to eulogize these men; they 
need no eulogy here. For some time, and especially during the 
past year, there has been a persistent attempt to defame and belittle 
the Pilgrim and the Puritan, who together rightly earned the title of 
New England's Founders. Certainly their descendants do not desire 
to exaggerate the virtues of their ancestors. They would, however, 
shield them from misreiM'esentation. 

That they wrought faithfully under hardships and privations to 
lay the foundation of a great commonwealth we have the evidences 
about us after nearly thi^ centuries. If they sometimes made mis- 
takes, their accomplishments cast thdr ^rors into the diade, and 
these should not be draped forth by carping critics to obscure their 
virtues. 

The institutions of learning, in which we class not only our schools, 
our colleges, and churches, but our antiquarian, historical, and genea- 
logical societies, will see to the preservation of the true history of 
the beginnings of our national histcMry, and none other more faithfully 
than this Society, whose founders had this single object in view — ^the 
study and preservation of the memories of those whose spirit has 
stamped itself inefifaceably upon the consciousness of New England. 

The memory of these men, whose ideal was the creation of a com- 
monwealth in which all men loyal to God and the brotherhood of man 
should enjoy under His providence civil Uberty and the exercise of 
the rights of private conscience, is especially precious to this Society. 
Three years ago, as you know, I advocated tl^ erection of a memorial 
building or Temple of Honor, to commenK>rate them on this ter- 
centenary of the landing at Plymouth. Several meetings were held to 
discuss the subject, but the great World War broke upon us, and it 
was foimd impossible to carry out the project at this time. 

Though it is evident that a memorial building in honor of the 
Fathers of New England cannot be erected for some time to come, it is 
certain that it will be at a future day, and I am calling the attention 
of this Society to the subject on this, as it seems to me, most fitting 
occasion, that it may be recorded and serve as a reminder of its 
importance to those who will succeed us. 

This Society, I know, will of necessity lead in this great work, and 

its accomplishment will be of incalculable importance to the people 

of New England, and, reflectively, to the Nation, many of whose 

ideals derived from the Fathers of New En^and have inspired it in 

achieving its present position among the nations of the world. The 

men who in the early part of the seventeenth century landed on our 

North American shores were men of vision, animated by a great 

purpose, the founding of commonwealths, and their descendants, 

inheriting the virtues of their fathers, biased a path through the 

vast wilderness which barred their way to the West, until they 

reached the golden gates of the Pacific, and made it possible to 

exclaim: 

''No pent-up Utica ooatraets our powers, 
For the whole boundlesB eontineBt ia'oucB." 



These men, with hearts throbbing with the blood of the Fathers 
of New En^nd, and inspired by their ideals, have given to the Nation 
many of its noblest characteristics, which must be cherished and pre- 
served if it is to lead as the exemplar of Liberty, Justice, and Brother- 
hood among the nations of the world. But to accomplish this these 
descendants of New England fathers must be united in the purpose 
which three centuries ago animated the men in the little cabin of the 
Mayflower, when they signed their names to that remarkable declarar 
tion of principles which gave vitality to our national constitution. 
We have reached a period when without the cooperation of the 
miUions who bear the blood of the Founders of New England our 
high hopes for the futiu-e welfare of this country may fail of fruition. 
The policy of this Society should be to encourage this union. 

Let us reflect upon what has happened since the day when we 
achieved our independence, and threw wide our gates with an all too 
generous impulse of hospitality. Actuated by a laudable ambition to 
better their condition, vast numbers of the people of all parts of the 
world, who had been oppressed by too exacting laws, flocked to our 
shores, many of them valuable additions to our population. Among 
them, however, were many who, unfit to avail themselves of the bless- 
ings of free government, have proved to be a menace to the Nation's 
welfare. These advocates and supporters of theories attractive to 
untrained minds, if not checked, may be the cause of a destructive 
revolution. How can this be met successfuUy? The only answer is, 
by instruction in the principles which actuated the men and women 
who laid the foundations of these free commonwealths, whose prin- 
ciples have been wrought into our national constitution, which 
anarchists and their allies would destroy and substitute in its place a 
thing of their own, in which License would take the place of Liberty, 
Class Favoritism the place of Equality, and the Nullification of 
Property Rights the place of Justice. During the past few years we 
have been receiving a larger percentage than ever before of unde- 
sirable immigrants, and now that the war has closed, the nations 
engaged in it will hold back their able men and burden us with the 
diseased and feeble unless Congress puts up sufficient barriers against 
them, which it is unlikely to do. 

To the men whom dangerous theorists are daily making their dupes 
the history of the Founders of our Nation is a closed book, and I 
beUeve that the most effective way to deprive the dangerous advo- 
cates of false theories of government of an audience is to instruct the 
uninformed in the principles of those who created the early history of 
our country. Our churches, our schools, all our philanthropic 
agencies are doing good work in this field, but they cannot sufficiently 
impress the uninstructed masses of our varied population. They 
must be reached by readier means; and few will deny that a building 
such as I have advocated would not only be a pious tribute to our 
forefathers but a most effective method of instruction to the masses 
who would throng its pictorial halls, which would visuaUae to them 
not only those who devoted their Uves to making here a refuge for the 
oppr^sed of all lands, but the striking events of our history. Such a 
temple would exert an educational influence upon the uninstructed of 
incalculable worth. 
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Of course you will agree that such a structure should be of impoedng 
character, emphasizing the worthiest expression of strength, dignity, 
and simplicity; that it should be built of material from New Elngland 
quarries, wrought by the hands of New Ekigland people, and adorned 
by the skill of New Elngland artists; and that upon its walls should be 
pictorially recorded the chief events of New England history — ^the 
landing at Plymouth, at Cape Ann, at Salem, at Boston, the genesis 
of Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Maine. In fact, this building should not only be a memorial of 
New England's benefactors and a credit to its builders, but it should 
also be a monument to the skill and art of New Ekigland in the 
twentieth century. 

I submit this to you, my friends, and to our successors, who in due 
time, I have full faith, will carry out this plan with such modification 
as they may deem wise. 
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